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N  all  ages  the  lives  of  the  great  and  good,  and  the  lessons 
jthey  suggest,  have  been  treasured  up  in  the  memories  and 
hearts  of  those  who  have  lived  after  them.  We  owe 
this  to  them,  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves.  Their  piety 
and  labours  ought  to  be  commemorated  among  those  who 
have  been  enriched  by  them,  not  merely  in  the  common 
way  of  erecting  monuments  of  stone  to  their  memory, 
but  by  the  noble  plan  of  copying  their  virtues,  walking 
in  their  Steps,  and  heightening,  by  addition  as  well  as 
reproduction,  the  excellences  and  graces  which  have  shed 
such  lustre  on  their  lives.  We  are  able,  living  as  we  do  in  a  pure 
atmosphere  and  in  brighter  light,  to  detect  the  incidental  flaws  that  have 
darkened  parts  of  an  otherwise  beautiful  and  well-balanced  character, 
uid,  perhaps,  by  the  contrast  to  see  in  sharper  relief  the  brilliant 
excellences  which  have  adorned  them.  We,  too,  have  access  to  the 
perfect  embodiment  and  standard  of  all  moral  excellences.  The  Sun 
of  Righteousness  has  risen  on  us.  God  is  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  we 
behold  his  glory  as  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten,  flill  of  grace  and 
truth.  But  it  can  never  fail  to  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  us  to 
study  "  the  treasure "  in  varied  "  earthen  vessels,"  to  see  how 
living  fellow  men  translated  truth  into  conviction,  and  life  into  cha- 
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racter,  to  mark  where  they  fell,  and  whence  again  they  derived  the 
secret  of  their  victory  and  final  success^ 

They  still  shed  light  liitdiMips  aloAg  flie  corridors  of  time.  Being 
dead  they  speak,  and  their  wo^ids  reverb^ntte  along  the  aisles.  Their 
footprints  are  luminous  on  the  sands  of  time.  We  do  not  now  hear 
their  footfalls  as  their  cotemporaries  heard  them,  but  their  words 
grow  more  distiiiei  Mi  &€  yeard  ietumiiihte.  Wtf  d^  hot  see  them 
now  as  of  old,  the  patristrdh  in  his  tent,  the  priest  by  bis  altar,  the 
pilgrim  in  the  desert,  the  weary  sleeper  on  his  pillow  of  stone,  the 
prophet  in  his  chamber,  the  king  on  his  throne,  the  shepherd  among 
his  flock.  But  they  live  and  act  on  the  ages  notwithstanding.  Their 
voices  have  all  the  freshness  of  their  first  utterance.  Their  life  is 
not  extinct,  but  rather  they  more  intensely  live.  The  lives  of  the 
Pharaohs,*  whose  deeds  so  many  love  to  decipher  on  slal^  of 
granite  and  limestone  -,  the  lives  of  the  Caesars  who  shaped  and  sus- 
tained, and  adorned  and  debased  Imperial  Rome,  are  not  to  be  ^olti- 
pared  with  these  in  the  interest  they  excite,  in  the  practical  usefiilhess 
they  impart,  or  in  the  force  with  which  fhey  act  in  the  affairs  and 
affections  and  admiration  of  mankind. 

What  an  interesting  study  is  the  life  of  Adam  and  Eve  !  How 
sad,  and  yet  solemn  is  the  biography  of  the  protomartyr  Abel !  How 
beautiful  and  suggestive  the  life  of  Enochs  who  walked  with  God,  of 
whom  least  is  said,  by  whom  most  is  suggested  !  How  full  of 
dramatic  interest  the  story  of  Noah,  and  his  sons  !  How  rich  in' 
detail,  how  full  of  pathos,  how  instructive  in  example,  how  invigorat- 
ing to  faith  is  the  life  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful !  How 
pregnant  with  instructive  episodes  is  the  history  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  ! 
What  sensational  novel  can  match  the  beautiful  but  real  story  of 
Joseph  and  his  brethren  ?  What  a  space  does  Moses  occupy  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  in  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history^  in  the 
successive  stages  of  redemption,  in  the  veneration  of  the  Jew,  in  the 
theology  of  the  Gentile  !     How  sublime  are  the  acts ;  how  exalted 
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^e  character  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  those  stern  prophets  of  a  degene* 
r^tc  court  and  a  decadent  age  !     How  grand  the  reign,  and  pomp, 
^^d  glory  of  Solomon  !     How  chequered  its  moral  history  i  how 
deep  the  fell ;  how  encouraging  the  restoration  of  David,  the  son  of 
Jesse  !   His  life  is  an  impressive  lesson ;  his  death  a  euthanasia.  Christ 
is  the  centre  jewel,  the  Bible  is  the  setting,  and  the  patriarchs  are  the 
sunounding  diamonds — some  flawed,  but  all  shining  in  the  light  and 
lustre  of  their  common  Lord*     We  want  to  know  on  earth  a  little 
more  of  those  men  who  will  be  our  companions  in  heaven.     Dead 
they  yet  speak.     Gone  up  higher  they  still  let  fell  lights  and  reminis- 
cences the  Church  cannot  afford  to  lose,  and  the  devout  will  not  let 
go.    Separated  from  us  by  ages,  they  are  united  to  us  by  common 
sympathies,  ^d  suflFerings,  and  sorrows,  and  struggles,  and  victories. 
They  were  the  spring  flowers  of  the  Christian  year.  We  are  its  summer 
blossoms,     They  and  we  the  offspring  of  the  same  earth,  ripened  in 
the  rays  of  the  same  sun,  and  refreshed  by  the  showers  of  the  same 
skies,  shall  be  gathered  together  at  the  same  harvest  home. 

**  O  garden  of  the  Lord !  whose  seeds  dropped  down  from  heaven, 
and  to  whom  angels  bear  watering  dews  night  by  night !  O  flowers 
and  plants  of  righteousness  !  O  sweet  and  holy  fruits  !  we  walk 
among  you,  and  gaze  with  loving  eyes,  and  rest  under  your  odorous 
shadows  \  |ior  wiU  we,  with  sacrilegious  hand,  tear  you,  that  we  may 
^i^^h  tl)e  secret  of  yoi|r  roots,  nor  spoil  you,  that  we  may  know  how 
^uch  wpn4rous  grace  and  goodness  are  evolved  within  you  !" 

**Iiretof  goodmen  all  remind  m 
Wecan  make  ow  lir^  wbUmei 
4<4  ^epvting,  leare  behind  us 
Poocpiints  oo  tlM  sands  ot  tiiB9« 

f^Foo^dats  tlot  pobaps  aaotkcr, 
SvMn^  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
SMiag  max  take  heart  agan, 

^  Let «  d)p)  be  up  ^  doin(, 
Widi  a  heart  fbr  any  fkte, 
atfll  MUeripg,  still  ponuing, 
f  lma\  to  labour  fM  ta  w«Ut** 
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IN   INNOCENCE. 


FTER  our  earth  had  been  thoroughiy  and  beau- 
fuUy  furnished  and  fined  (or  the  new  dy^nasty  or 
family  for  whose  use  it  was  meant,  God  crowned 
his  creative  power,  wisdom,  and  lore  by  forming 
man,  his  body  from  the  dust  beneath  his  feet ; 
his  soul  from  the  breath  of  heaven.  Man 
was  not  a  development  of  an  inferior  species  be- 
longing to  another  genus,  as  cenain  sceptical 
sciolists  allege ;  he  was  and  is  the  only  species 
of  the  genus  Man.  He  was  created  in  his  highest 
perfection — in  his  soul  the  image  of  the  God 
that  made  him ;  in  his  body  the  type  of  the  Messiah  that  was  to  be 
— the  last  and  noblest  creature  of  creation's  birth-week.  However 
beautiful  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were — however  rich  in  instruction 
and  radiant  with  light,  there  was  a  want  till  there  was  found  an  eye 
that  could  sec  their  beauties,  and  an  ear  that  could  hear  their  har- 
monies, and  a  mind  that  could  appreciate  all  their  glory.  There  was, 
indeed,  the  temple,  but  as  yet  there  was  no  priest  to  minister  by 
its  altar,  no  Levite  to  serve  in  its  chambers.  Man  therefore  appears 
the  perfect  inhabitant  of  a  perfect  world.  To  him  every  sight  was 
beauty,  every  sound  music,  and  every  sensation  bliss- 
Free  in  all  he  thought,  or  felt,  or  did,  he  stood  the  representa- 
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dve  father  of  countless  generations ;  in  him  to  stand  or  in  him  to 
fall 

God  then  declared  of  perfect  man  what  is  no  less  true  of  his 
imperfect  sons  :  ^^  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone.  I 
will  make  him  a  helpmeet  for  him."  ^^  And  the  Lord  God  caused 
a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he  slept,  and  He  took  one  of^ 
his  ribs  and  closed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof,  and  the  rib  which  the 
Lord  God  had  taken  from  man  made  He  a  woman,  and  brought  her 
unto  the  man,  and  Adam  said,  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  and 
flesh  of  my  flesh.  She  shall  be  called  woman,  because  she  was 
taken  out  of  man.  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh." 
Adam  was  the  Ish,  or  man,  and  his  wife  was  Isha,  or  woman. 

This  divine  institution  clearly  proves  that  the  social  state  is 
man's  proper  and  most  useful  condition,  and  therefore  that  the 
monastic  or.  ascetic  and  insulated  life  is  alike  unnatural  and  injurious. 
In  his  personal  solitude  man  degenerates  to  the  savage  ;  in  society 
and  in  his  home,  with  wife  and  children,  he  attains  his  highest 
earthly  degree.  Marriage  has  a  divine  foundation,  its  origin  is  in 
Deity ;  God  was  the  first  celebrant  of  the  holy  rite,  and  the  first 
institution  still  survives  the  fall.  It  was  not  created  but  recon- 
stituted or  rebaptized  by  Christ  when,  on  one  occasion,  he  quoted 
the  very  words  of  God,  indicating  at  once  the  inspiration  of  Moses, 
and  the  lasting  expediency  and  propriety  of  that  ordinance  which  has 
been  so  long  a  blessing  on  earth.  Marriage  is  not  a  mere  civil  con- 
tract. It  is  a  civil  contract  so  far  as  the  law  of  the  land  must  be 
the  basis  of  it  for  all  civil  purposes  ;  but  it  is  more  than  this ;  it  is  a 
divine  institution,  a  sacred  tie,  all  but  a  sacramental  rite. 

It  is  this  divine  and  religious  sanction  that  imparts  to  the  wife 
her  peculiar  and  rightful  dignity,  place,  and  relationship.  In  some 
countries  the  wife  is  regarded  merely  as  an  elegant  and  sensuous  toy ; 
in  others  she  is  treated  practically  as  a  mere  domestic  servant. 
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Among  Hindoos  she  is  degraded  to  the  lowest  possible  level  on 
which  so  beautiful  a  fragment  of  our  purest  humanity  can  be  laid. 
In  Christian,  and  primarily  in  Protestant  lands,  she  is  regarded  as 
the  companion,  the  ornament  or  glory  of  man. 

It  is  very  evident  that  polygamy  or  plurality  of  wives  has  no 
sanction  from  God.  It  is  said,  ^^  He  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife  (not 
wives) ;  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh."  Indeed,  nature  itself  testifies 
against  any  infraction  of  this  Divine  ordinance,  for  wherever  poly- 
gamy prevails,  as  in  Mahometan  countries,  the  human  race  steadily 
degenerates,  and  all  that  elevates  and  adorns  social  life  withers  down 
to  its  roots.  A  conclusive  proof  that  polygamy  is  contrary  to  nature 
is  the  &ct  of  the  nearly  numerical  equality  of  the  sexes. 

If  marriage  was  good  for  man  in  paradise,  that  is,  in  a  state  of 
holiness,  and  purity,  and  innocence,  it  must  still  tend  to  mitigate 
the  sufferings  he  has  drawn  down  by  his  sin  since  the  fall.  In- 
spiration alone  decides  the  question,  ^^ Marriage  is  honourable  in  all." 

Eve  was  taken  from  Adam's  ^ide  while  he  was  thrown  into  a 
deep  slumber.  During  this  operation  he  slept  sweetly.  "  So  He 
giveth  his  beloved  sleep."  The  chasm  left  in  his  side  was  more  than 
compensated  by  so  rich  an  accession  to  the  happiness  and  comfort 
^d  joy  of  his  heart. 

It  was  from  Jesus  on  the  cross,  and  from  his  side  pierced  by 
the  soldier's  spear,  that  his  church  sprung  forth,  having  there 
her  holy  birthplace,  and  from  that  hour  the  beginning  of  her 
most  glorious  career.  Nor  will  she  cease  to  triumph  until  He 
presents  her  tp  Himself,  ''  a  glorious  church,  without  spot,  or 
wrinkle,  qr  blemish,  or  any  such  thing."  "  Husbands,  love  your 
wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  churph,  and  gave  Himself  for 
it  i  that  He  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water 
by  the  word,  that  He  might  present  it  to  Himself  a  glorious  church, 
not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing  ^  but  that  it  should 
be  holy  and  without  bleniish." 


\ 
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Whefc  tdcft  the  Scene  of  this  hapfrjr  Wcfddiftg  and  the  home  of 
the  happy  pair  Wa$  situated,  We  shdil  never  be  able  ptTfect]y  to 
determine.  The  Koachlart  Delugfe  has  greatljr  altered  the  whole 
geographical  aspect  Of  the  ^arth.  Alt  thtf  tht^es  and  fciiMins  of  that 
beautiful  spot  afe  SUrept  aiwajr.  Th^  account  by  Mds^s  tras  Wfitteri 
upwards  of  two  tllOtiSand  yeafs  aftei-  the  OccUtrene^  of  thd  facts 
recorded.  Moses  alludes,  Iti  his  narrative,  t6  What  was  its  geo-^ 
graphy  white  tie  V(ras  Writing,  ^nd  thcffefofe  he  states  of  the  hatiie  of 
the  first  river  calkd  Pfcon — "  that  is  It  which  Compasseth  th«  Whold 
/and  of  ttaVilah,  Where  there  k  gold  5''  hereby  describing  what 
existed  in  hi$  OWn  days,  Wheh  he,  ^n  hiiitoriari,  WM  Writing,  and 
y^hsLt  existed  ifi  Paradi^  When  it  wiis  in  it§  full  bloolti,  and  b«mity^ 
?nd  perfection.  It  has  beeh  thought,  hoWeVcr,  by  Christiah  gcO- 
graphefs,  Who  havfe  tutttf  d  their  attention  to  the  inrestigatloil  of  this 
Subject,  thit  Eden  W«  situated  sotnewherd  in  the  Country  extending 
''"onfi  the  Indus,  on  the  east,  to  the  Nile  oft  the  Weitj  cfmbra<^ing  the 
'^ireSf  part  of  Asia,  dnd  a  part  of  Africa,  containing  the  dOiifltries 
'^OMr  luioWH  tik  C^bul,  Pef^la,  Afabi^,  Abyssinia,  ^d  A  pottioti  of 

^gypt. 

But  It  y^^i  the  smile  of  God  th^t  gave  it  its  beauty^  inA  the 
"'"eath  of  God  that  communicated  its  perfume;  It  would  have 
Overspread  the  whole  area  of  the  earth,  and  become  the  unchange- 
able condition  of  a  happy  race,  if  man  had  not  fallen  from  his 
^uegiance  to  God,  and  thereby  from  the  table-land  of  happiness  on 
^Hich  he  was  originally  placed* 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  thttt  Ihftti  in  a  state  of  innocence  the 
^^bbath  was  instituted  and  bestowed  as  a  privilege  and  enjoyment  on 
^^n.  This  proves  it  is  not  a  Levitical  ceremony.  It  is  coeval 
^^^th  man.  God  set  apart  and  solemnly  consecrated  one  day  in 
^^Ven  as  soon  as  He  rested  from  creation  work,  and  gave  it  to  man 
*^<>t  as  a  penance  to  be  endured,  or  a  burden  to  be  borne,  but  as  an 
r^^dition  to  his  joys,  that  sweetened  not  diminished  them.     Needful 
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then,  it  is  more  needful  now*  The  change  of  the  day  was  not  the 
repeal  or  change  of  the  institution.  The  light  was  not  extin- 
guished, but  merely  transferred  f]X)m  one  candlestick  to  another. 
<<  The  Lord  of  the  Sabbath"  lifted  the  Sabbath  fiom  the  seventh  to 
the  first  day,  and  the  transference  is  evidence  not  of  its  extinction, 
but  of  its  perpetuity  as  a  privilege  in  this  economy.  The  Sabbath, 
like  all  creation,  is  not  what  it  was ;  man's  sin  clouds  and  man's 
passions  disturb  it.  But  we  are  told  in  Hebrews  iv.  9,  that  **  there 
remained!  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God.''  The  word  translated  rest  is 
aafifiaria/Ao^j  literally,  a  Sabbath-keeping  for  the  people  of  God. 
On  that  day  the  air,  the  ocean,  and  the  earth,  the  soul  and  body 
of  man,  will  enjoy  everlasting  rest,  and  yet  rest  which  shall  be  full 
of  service :  **  they  rest  not  day  and  night." 

Even  in  Eden  man  was  not  idle.  He  had  his  mission  and  his 
work  there.  Indolence  is  good  for  neither  mind  nor  body.  It  is 
not  work  that  injures  man  but  worry. 

Such  was  man  before  sin  entered,  and  death  by  sin.  Such  and 
yet  nobler  and  more  resplendent  with  spiritual  and  material  beauty 
will  he  be  when  sin  and  death  have  been  expelled  fiom  creation,  and 
a  brighter  and  more  beautiful  day  has  broken  on  this  weary  and 
weeping  earth  of  ours. 


\ 


THE   STORY  OF   THE   FALL. 

E   pass   from   simshine   to   shadow,   the  glory 
,    wanes,  and  the  gloom  becomes  deep  and  wide 
over  a]I  the  earth.    The  serpent  was  a  reptile 
demoniacally   possessed.      Satan  retaining   the 
archangel's  power  and  wisdom,  inspired  how- 
ever by  the  fiend's  depravity,  took  possession  of  the 
serpent,  and  through  that  medium  resolved  to  dislodge, 
or  defile,  or  utterly  destroy  the  new  tenants  who  had  been 
introduced  into  the  world — a  world  he  wanted  for  him- 
self. 

That  the  serpent  did  not  speak  of  himself  in  the  exer- 
cise of  any  original  endowment,  or  in  virtue  of  an  intelligence  with 
which  he  was  originally  invested,  is  clear  from  the  feet  that  his 
speech  indicated  thought,  subtlety,  and  logic,  combined  with  wicked- 
ness, which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  that  Satan 
— the  archangel  ^len— had  taken  possession  of  the  serpent,  because 
the  most  subtle  in  itself,  the  most  fit  for  his  purpose,  and  the  most 
likely  to  deceive  Eve.  She  had  already  seen  that  the  serpent  was  the 
most  subtle  and  gifted  of  the  brutes  of  the  field.  Satan  accordingly 
seized  and  made  this  reptile  the  vehicle  of  his  assault  upon  our  first 
parents,  and  succeeded,  by  this  device,  in  seducing  them  from  their 
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allegiance  to  God.  The  serpent  first  approached  the  woman.  She 
was  then,  as  now,  not  the  weakest  in  intellect,  but  the  most  suscep- 
tible of  impression,  and  in  her  innocence  perhaps  the  least  suspicious 
of  the  approach  of  evil ;  and  therefore  most  likely,  before  a  bold 
and  subtle  assault,  to  be  carried  away.  If  he  had  approached  Adam, 
there  would  have  been  needed  much  stronger  reasoning,  and  less  appeal 
to  the  tenderness  and  supposed  mercy  of  God,  which  so  skilfully 
characterized  the  subtle  and  seductive  logic  that  he  employed.  *'  Yea, 
hath  God  said  ?"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  this  ?  Are  you  sure  also, 
if  God  did  say,  ^^  Ye  shall  surely  die,"  that  you  are  putting  the  right 
meaning  upon  it  ?  He  created  doubts  about  the  historical  accuracy 
of  the  words,  and  difficulties  about  their  interpretation.  How 
subtle  !  how  fitted  to  throw  Eve  off  her  guard,  and  while  off  her 
guard,  to  become  his  victim  !  The  woman,  instead  of  answering 
the  serpent  as  she  did,  ought  to  have  said  what  the  Bruiser  of  his 
head  said  afterwards,  ^^  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.  It  is  written, 
Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  She  did  not  yield  to  her 
first,  and  in  morals  the  ever  safe,  impression.  When  we  are  about 
to  take  a  step  in  politics  or  in  science,  we  ought  to  think  twice  before 
we  act;  but  in  moral  things,  the  first  aspect  of  the  subject  is 
generally  the  true  one.  Eve,  disastrously  for  her  issue,  instead  of 
resisting  Satan,  when  he  would  have  fled  from  her,  held  communion 
with  him.  "We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden." 
She  had  no  business  to  tell  him  so.  He  had  no  right  to  require  such 
information,  and  she  had  no  commission  to  give  it.  "  But  of  the 
fixiit  of  the  tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said. 
Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die." 
This  appeal  to  the  word  of  God  was  admirable.  Had  she  clung  to 
this  with  her  whole  heart,  she  would  have  gained  the  day.  Yet  she 
did  not  here  quote  God's  words  fully  as  she  ought  to  have  done.  She 
lost  or  left  out  part  of  the  penalty  in  her  repetition  of  it.  God's 
sentence  was,   *'  Thou  shalt  surely  die  "  {moth  tamoth)^   **  Dying 
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thou  shalt  die ;''  that  is,  ''  Thou  shalt  surely,  terribly,  disastrously 
die."  But  she  gave,  "  Lest  ye  die.**  Thus  she  let  go  a  vital  frag- 
ment of  the  Divine  Word,  and  so  let  go  an  element  of  strength, 
persistency,  and  triumph.  The  serpent  said,  after  he  had  so  far 
influenced  her,  ^'  Ye  shall  not  surely  die.*'  He  saw  that  he  was 
listened  to,  and  had  a  not  reluctant  ear ;  that  he  was  not  at  least  re- 
pelled ;  and  that  the  pure  and  only  successful  process  of  ''  resisting 
and  he  shall  flee  *'  was  not  adopted.  Having  carried  the  outside 
fortification,  he  now  approached  nearer  and,  closer,  and  assailed  her 
still  more  vigorously.  The  serpent  said,  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die.*' 
This  was  a  daring  assault  on  the  word  of  God.  All  error  in  doc- 
trine and  evil  in  life  begins  here — ^that  is,  in  the  mutilation  or  mis- 
interpretation of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  ^^  You  may  find  a  very 
different  issue,  something  good  not  evil,  may  happen  to  you ;  but, 
at  all  events,  you  shall  not  surely  die."  Thus  assuming  to  be  a 
messenger  from  heaven,  he  gave  a  new  version  of  the  message  of 
God.  Satan  is  still  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light.  ^^  Ye  shall 
not  surely  die :  for  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof, 
then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened."  Here  he  explains  death  to  mean 
life,  and  light,  and  enjoyment.  Instead  of  a  calamity  overtaking 
you,  "ye  shall  be  as  gods,"  or  *'Godj"  for  Elohim  (God)  is 
generally  used  in  the  plural  number  (gods) ;  and  therefore,  "  as 
gods,"  should  be  translated,  "  as  God  Himself;"  that  is,  you  may 
take  a  step  in  that  upward  and  glorious  progression  which  is  the 
destiny  of  an  immortal  being,  and  instead  of  sinking  as  you  ^cy, 
you  shaU  be  "  as  God  Himself,  knowing  good  and  evil." 

The  words,  "  knowing  good  and  evil,"  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  Eve  had  some  idea  of  what  evil  was,  and  that  therefore  evil  had 
existed  or  broken  out  as  it  did  among  the  angels  prior  to  the  creation 
of  man.  Therefore  it  may  be  presumed  that  she  had  been  in  some 
way  informed  of  this  occurrence  before.  The  very  penalty,  "  In 
the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  implies  that 
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Adam  had  some  idea  of  what  death  was  ;  for  how  could  it  be  1  penakjr 
that  they  should  dread,  if  they  had  not  some  idea  of  what  death  really 
meant? 

*'*'  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  fbr  food, 
and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make 
one  wise,"  she  forgot  the  prohibidoii.  Her  senses  carried  the  day 
against  her  principles.  Many  things  taste  sWeet,  which  may  not  be 
right.  Many  things  look  beauti^,  and  yet  may  not  be  lawful* 
Eve  instead  of  falling  back  on  God's  clear  prohibition,  "  Thou  shalt 
not,"  fixed  her  mind  on  the  attractions  of  the  object  instead  of  the 
testimony  of  God  who  interdicted,  making  hef  Senses  the  arbiters  of 
right  and  wrong.  "  And  when  the  woman  Saw  that  the  tree  WM 
good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be 
desired  to  make  one  wise,"  thus  believing  what  Satan  deceptively 
taught,  and  forgetting  what  God  said,  "  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof, 
and  did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband  with  her ;  and  he  did 
eat."  She  had  lost  all  practical  recollection  of  God's  prohibition, 
and  accepted  ind  believed  Satan's  lie.  She  Saw  that  the  tree  was 
good  for  food,  and,  therefore,  reckless  of  the  interdict  of  God,  she 
ate  of  it.  It  was  deHberate  disobedience  and  disloyalty  to  the  Al-» 
mighty.  Men  do  things  Without  thinking  whether  God  has  said, 
"Thou  shalt,"  or  "Thou  shalt  not;"  judging  of  the  morality  by 
the  pleasure  or  sweetness  of  the  thing,  forgetting  that  the  blossom 
which  looks  most  beautiful,  and  smells  most  fragrant,  often  contains 
beneath  the  most  deadly  poison. 

Adam  took  of  it  also  as  soon  as  Eve  offered  it.  It  seems  re* 
markable  that  he  did  not  hesitate.  Nothing  is  said  about  his  doubts 
or  hesitation  or  objections.  No  doubt,  imder  her  influence  and  elo- 
quent persuasion,  or  from  the  warm  attachment  that  he  had  to  her, 
he  easily  capitulated,  and  fell.  Woman's  power  is  not  as  ours, 
muscular  or  mainly  intellectual  j  yet  she  wields  a  power,  more 
subtle  it  may  be,  less  seen  it  may  be,  but  not  less  surely  successful. 
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Many  hu$bands  who  (hink  they  arq  the  governors,  are  practically  the 
nunc  thoroughly  gpven>^d.  Perhaps  it  is  well  for  them  that  they  are  so. 
Adam,  without  protesting,  without  one  recorded  word  of  doubt, 
obeyed  his  wife,  and  took  of  the  fruit,  '^  and  he  did  eat." 

"The  eyes,  of  them  both  were  opened,*'  and  they  discovered 
what  they  nevdr  thought  of,  or  were  ashamed  of  before,  "  that  they 
wece  naked/'  and  they  beard  God'$  voice,  once  so  lovely,  no  longer 
musical,  but  startling  and  altered  :  ''  Where  art  thou  ?"  What  has 
become  of  youf  .  Adam,  ready  with  an  excuse,  gave  as  his  apology 
for  hjding  himself  what  he  knew  before,  that  he  was  naked,  and 
therefore  had  ri^n  to  hide  himself.  God,  in  order  to  suggest  to 
Adam's  coi^^ienee  th^^t  there  was  something  wrong,  said,  ^^  Who 
told  thee  that  thou  wast  naked.?  Kast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree, 
whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shouldcst  not  eat  ?"  Trouble 
in  every  instance  h^  a  visible  or  invisible,  but  real  and  operative  con- 
nection with  sin. 

Adam's  excuse  or  apology  is  what  we  should  have  expected.  It 
is  so  exquisitely  tn^e  to  nstture,  so  completely  what  we  feel  we  should 
have  done  in  similar  circumstances^  that  we  cannot  but  feel  that,  if 
thii  were  not  inspired,  Moses  must  have  been  something  more  than 
maif «  Adao)  did  not  penitently  say, ''  O  God,  I  have  sinned,  I  have 
brojcen  thy  law,  have  mercy  upoi^  ine  /'  but  selfishly  shifting  the 
load  from  his  own  shoulders,  he  said,  '^  Th^  woman  thou  gavest  to 
be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat."  This  was 
very  cowardly  on  the  part  of  Adam.  It  indicated  also  a  terrible  de- 
gencracyf  He  threw  the  blame  ofF  himself,  where  it  justly  rested, 
and  wickedly  and  untenderly  laid  it  on  the  shoulders  of  poor  Eve  ^ 
as  if  ih^  alonq  were  guilty,  and  he  purely  innocent.  And  what 
seep^  designed  to  increase  her  load  was  pieant  at  the  same  time  to 
diflhonoiir  and  crinuna^  God,  He  therefore  said,  ^^  The  woman  whom 
Thpii  gavest  to  be  with  ipc,  gave  me,"  Why  didst  thou  give  me 
swh  a  ^q>an  I    I  did  not  ask  her  of  the^  ?    If  thou  art  angry  with 
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me  for  eating  this,  remember  ^^  the  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be 
with  me,  it  was  she  gave  me  of  the  tree."  And  thus  he  threw  the 
blame  partly  upon  Eve,  and  partly  upon  God ;  but  as  to  himself,  he, 
self-righteous  man,  felt  ^ply  he  deserved  no  condemnation.  Is 
not  this  the  picture  of  human  nature  still  ?  God  was  mercifully 
silent  here,  where  censure  was  so  deeply  deserved,  and  might  have 
been  so  fully  dealt,  and  therefore  turned  aside  and  spoke  to  the 
woman,  and  said,  ^*  What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  ?"  Let  us 
mark  in  her  answer  how  completely  the  woman  was  the  reflection  of 
the  man.  '^  And  the  woman  said,The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did 
eat.''  I  am  wholly  innocent,  I  deserve  no  censure,  and  have  incurred 
no  blame,  I  could  not  help  it ;  it  was  *'  the  serpent  beguiled  me,  and 
I  did  eat."  I  am  not  to  blame,  says  the  young  man,  it  was  my 
position,  my  habit,  my  temper,  my  circumstances,  ten  thousand 
things  except  myself ;  the  &llen  character  of  man  indicating  that  he 
does  not  care  where  the  guilt  £dls  if  he  can  throw  it  oiF  his  own 
shoulders.  God  bore  and  forbore,  and  so  hr  graciously  silent  still, 
he  turned  to  the  serpent,  and  said,  ^^  Because  thou  hast  done  this, 
thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field  j 
upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,'' — the  very  curse  indicating  indirectly, 
but  really,  how  the  serpent  had  moved  before — ^^  and  dust  shalt  thou 
eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life :  and  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and 
the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed  ;  it  shall  bruise  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  This  is  the  first  promise  of 
the  gospel.  It  sounded  thus  along  the  centuries.  We  translate  the 
seed,  "  it ;"  it  should  be  rendered  "  he,"  afterwards  it  is  rightly 
translated  ''  his."  In  the  Douay  translation  it  is  translated,  '^  She 
shall  bruise  thy  head  ;"  and  there  is  a  foot-note  that  states,  "  She, 
the  woman."  Now,  every  person  who  knows  the  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar is  aware  that  the  word  here  used  is  //«,  which  must  be  rendered 
either  he  or  it.  It  cannot  be  rendered  she.  It  must  be  masculine 
here,  and  it  ought  to  be  translated  "  he."     And  if  we  take  the  Sep- 
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tuagint  version,  which  was  made  nearly  three  hundred  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  therefore  irrespective  of  any  subsequent 
or  present  controversy,  we  shall  find  the  word  rendered  into  Greek 
airro^y  that  is,  in  the  masculine  gender,  ^'  hg  shall  bruise  thy  head." 
So  early  was  the  gospel  preached.  We  do  not  know  whether  it 
be  any  part  of  that  enmity,  but  the  reptile  which  the  human  race 
thoroughly  and  universally  loathes,  is  the  serpent.  It  is  a  uni- 
versal feeling.  Whether  it  arise  from  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
reptile,  or  from  a  traditional  recollection,  having  its  birth  in  the 
inspired  record  of  Moses,  I  know  not,  but  the  fact  is  as  I  have  stated 
it.    *^  That  old  serpent "  is  the  Scripture  name  of  the  devil. 

The  curse  is  next  pronounced  upon  Adam  and  Eve.     '^  Unto 
the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  con* 
ception ;  in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children ;  and  thy  desire 
shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee.     And  unto 
Adam  he  said.  Because  thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy 
v^ife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying. 
Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in 
Sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life  :  thorns  also  and 
thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of 
the  field ;  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  re- 
turn unto  the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken  :  for  dust  thou 
art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."    Woman  still  bears  witness  to 
her  participation  of  the  curse.    Had  it  never  alighted  on  her,  she  had 
never    endured   the    greatest    of  all    pains.      Yet    first    in    the 
story  of  redeeming  love  as  first  in  the  fall,  she  rises  again  toward 
equality  with  her  husband,  and  to  superiority  over  her  personal  suf- 
ferings, where  Christian  truth  sheds  on  her  head  and  heart  its 
noblest  and  purest  influences.     Poor  man  also  still  earns  bread  with 
band  or  head,  and  in  either  case  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow.     But 
he  too  will  have  his  lot  in  the  regenesis. 

Adam,  it  is  said,  ^*  called  his  wife's  name  Eve ;  because  she  was 
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the  mother  of  all  living."  The  ordinary  idea  of  this  change  of  nam^ 
is  erroneous.     Most  persons  thipk  he  called  her  Eve  because  shs 
became  the  mother  of  the  Whole  human  race.     But  God  said  hefom-c 
this,  ^^  Be  fruitful  and  piiultiply,  and  replenish  the  earth  \**  and  s&^ 
would  have  been  the  mother  of  all  living,  if  she  had  retained  her 
innocence.     Such  a  reason,  therefore,  does  not  warrant  the  change 
of  name  from  Isha  to  "  Eve%"     He  says,  "  I  will  no  longer  call 
her  Isha^  /.^.,  man-ess,  a  wpnian,  but  Chavab"  "a  mother,"  or 
"  the  living  one,"  or  "  the  life."     Why  was  this  change  ?     I  am 
convinced  that  the  true  explanation  of  it  is  found  in  the  hcty  that 
the  promise  here  made  was  not  '^  to  seeds,  as  of  many,  but  as  of  one," 
that  is,  as  of  Abraham's,  and  because  of  Abraham's  also  of  Eve's. 

'^  God  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  cherubim  and  a 
flaming  sword,  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree 
of  life."  This  has  been  the  subject  of  very  great  and  very  pro- 
tracted inquiry.  When  we  remember  that  the  cherubim  placed 
here  play  a  great  part  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  human  race, 
we  are  led  to  believe  there  is  more  significance  than  meets  the  eye 
in  the  fact  that  "  He  placed  cherubim  at  the  east  of  the  garden 
of  Eden."  Moses  was  commanded  (in  Exodus  xxv.  17 — 20)  to  make 
"  a  mercy  seat  of  pure  gold  ^  two  cubits  and  a  half  shall  be  the 
length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth  thereof.  And  thou 
shalt  make  two  cherubims  of  gold,  of  beaten  work  shalt  thou  make 
them,  in  the  two  ends  of  the  mercy  seat.  And  make  one  cherub  00 
the  one  end,  and  the  other  cherub  on  the  other  end  :  even  of  the 
mercy  seat  shall  ye  make  the  cherubims  on  the  two  ends  thereof. 
And  the  chcrubiips  shall  stretch  forth  their  wings  on  high, 
covering  the  mercy  seat  with  their  wings,  and  their  faces  shalL 
look  one  to  another  i  toward  the  mercy  seat  shall  the  faces  a 
the  cherubims  be."  Moses  was  aware  of  the  feet  of  the  cherubim  an 
the  gates  of  Eden  when  he  wrote  this,  and  also  of  another  feet,  tluu 
God  is  represented  as  ^'  Thou  that  dwellest  between  the  cherubims* 
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**  mercy  Seat  '*  may  be  translated  "  propitiatory  ;"  and  there- 
says  the  apoStle,  Christ  is  our  propitiatory  or  mercy  seat.  The 
ubim  were  placed  ai  the  gate  in  order  to  teach  man,  by  a  fore- 
ow  Md  a  prophecy,  the  future  restoration,  when  the  mercy  seat 
Id  be  erected  ih  the  tabefhacle,  and  iil  the  fulness  of  the  times 
fi  its  antitype  Christ  should  tome,  the  true  propitiation,  not  only 
•iir  sblS,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  The  cherubim  were 
placed  In  the  temple  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  overshadowing  thd 
J  seat,  and  toward  it  the  Jews  worshipped,  and  there  also  the 
f,  or  the  Shechlnah,  rested.  "Shechinah"  is  derived  from  the 
1  Shaiany  ahd  metfns  to  dwell.  This  passage  might  be  para- 
scd, "  He  placed  the  SheChinah  with  the  cherubim  at  the  east  of 
prden  of  Eden.**  Peter  Says :  "  Which  things  the  angels  desire 
x>k  Into  ;*^  that  is,  just  SiS  the  cherubim  looked  down  on  the 
iy  seat  between  them.  This  may  be  gathered  from  the  passage 
hich  it  is  said  Cain  "  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden.'*  So  far  it  would 
I  to  indicate  that  the  cherubim  were  to  Adam  and  Eve  what  the 
:y  seat  with  its  cherubim  Were  to  the  Jews,  and  what  Christ  in 
ly,  who  is  everywhere,  is  to  us, — the  sign  and  symbol  of  an 
lement,  a  visible  pledge  that  a  Saviour  would  come  in  the  ful- 

of  time,  according  to  prophecy.   ' 

The  flaming  sword  was  perfectly  distinct  frofti  the  cherubim. 
'  cherubim  did  not  wield  a  flaming  sword  in  their  hands,  ^^  he 
ed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  cherubim  and  a  flaming 
rd,  which  turned  every  Way  upon  itself,'*  as  it  should  be  rendered. 
!  flaming  sword  was  to  Adam  and  Eve  the  symbol  of  the  Paradise 

had  lost  and  could  not  re-^nter,  and  the  cherubim  pointed  to  a 
dise  that  W^  to  be  regained  through  the  death  and  the  atonement 
he  Lamb,  into  which  the  redeemed  would  enter  through  the 
d  of  the  Lamb.  ^ 

Man  Ui  mercy  Was  ejected  from  Eden.    He  could  no  longer 
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breathe  its  air.  He  had  lost  his  crown,  and  had  become  a  sick  and 
suffering  creature.  The  sanctuary  of  his  heart  was  defiled ;  the 
first  paradise  was  lost  in  a  garden,  the  second  was  recovered  in  the 
desert.  ^'  In  Him  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.''  ^^  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive."  *^  As  bjr  one  man's  disobedience  many  were 
constituted  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many '' — the 
vast  multitude — ^^  be  constituted  righteous."  His  righteousness  is 
our  title ;  his  blood  is  our  atonement.  And  **  to  him  that  over- 
cometh,"  he  says,  ^^will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is 

{in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God."  Christ  is  the  way  to  the 
heaven  we  have  lost ;  the  restorer  of  the  holiness  we  let  go ;  and 
the  giver  of  all.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one,  whatever  his  creed  be, 
to  deny  that  man  is  in  an  abnormal  condition ;  that  some  great  dete- 
rioration has  passed  in  his  nature  and  his  world.  The  whole  creation 
groans  and  travails  in  pain. 

The  brute  creation  is  not  as  it  once  was.  God  does  not  say  in  so 
many  words  that  death  was  inflicted  on  the  brute  creation  in  consequence 
of  Adam's  sin  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  conclusion  may  be 
gathered  from  allusions  scattered  throughout  the  Bible,  in  which  there 
is  implied  a  curse,  and  that  curse  unfolded  by  death  lighting  upon  all 
the  animal  creation.  At  all  events,  the  curse  pronoimced  upon  the 
serpent  seems  to  involve  a  curse  inflicted  upon  all  the  brute  crea- 
tion previously ;  it  is  said,  ^^  Thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle^  and  above 
every  beast  of  the  field."  Surely,  if  the  serpent  had  an  aggravated 
and  added  curse,  it  implies  that  the  other  animals  were  partakers  of 
the  ordinary  curse,  and  that  therefore  the  whole  animal  creation 
came  under  God's  curse  at  this  crisis ;  what  was  the  nature  of  that 
curse  is  partly  explained  by  its  execution  at  the  flood,  when  the  animal 
creation  suflFered  death  in  common  with  guilty  men,  as  is  proved  by 
existing  facts.  The  promised  reversal  of  all  that  sin  has  done,  shows 
by  implication,  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  great  catastrophe. 
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^*  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  ;  and 
death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned."     If  we  turn 
to  I  Corinthians  xv.  22,  we  shall  find  these  expressions  :  ''As  in  Adam 
all  die," — ^that  is  plainly  the  death  of  the  body,  since  he  is  speaking 
of  its  resurrection, — "  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 
In  the  26th  verse,   "  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is 
death,"  that  is,  the  death  of  the   body.  -   l5o  in  the   54th   verse, 
'^  When  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this 
mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass 
the  saying  that  is  written,"  that  is,  at  the  last  day,  ''  Death  " — he 
,   is  speaking  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  therefo/e  he  means 
physical  death— ^^  is  swallowed  up  in  victory." 


. 


POPULAR   PERPLEXITIES  ABOUT  THE   FAIX* 


i)  N  these  times  some  divines  have  appeared  who  seem  to 
i  labour  and  write  for  one  object,  to  prove  that  Moks 
^-was  not  inspired  ;  that  the  history  of  creation,  Eden, 
'^^  '""and  the  fell  is  a  meredriTted  tradition,  which  we  must 
not  accept  as  an  historical  and  reliable  record.     In  the 
course  of  this  work  we  shall  show  from  external  sources, 
!>,  cspcci;illy  from  recent  researches  in  Egypt,  that  the  history 
■'^  of  Moses  must  be  regarded   by  scholars  what   it   is   held 
to  hs  by  Christians,  an  authentic  and  true  history ;  the  only 
luthciitic  and  true  history  of  a  period  so  remote  and  yet  so 
intensely  interesting  too.     At  present  I  proceed  to  show  that 
.  our  present  moral  and  social  position  is  explicable  and  consistent 
only  on  the  assumption  that  the  Mosaic  History  records  Jacts. 

Various  theories  have  been  adopted  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
phenomena  extracted  from  the  earth  by  geology,  and  the  texts  we 
read  in  the  sacred  Volume,  as  recorded  by  Moses. 

Some  think  man  was  originally  made  to  die,  that  death  was  from 
the  beginning  a  universal  law  among  creatures,  that  the  tendency 
of  man  to  die  was  originally  part  of  his  nature,  but  that  as  long  as 
he  retained  his  innocence,  this  tendency  was  repressed. 

"That  death,  therefore,"  says  Taylor,  *'  which  God  threatened 
^"^'X^f    ■■■  .-^J-J-^'    I      "14  ■   III 
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m,  and  which  passed  upon  his  posterity,  is  not  the  going  out 
world,  but  the  manner  of  going.  If  he  had  stayed  in  inno- 
he  should  have  gone  placidly  and  fairly,  without  vexations 
ictive  circumstances ;  he  should  not  have  died  by  sickness, 
misfortune,  or  unwillingness.  But  when  he  fell,  then  he 
to  die ;  the  same  day  God  said,  and  that  must  needs  be 
ind,  therefore,  it  must  mean  upon  that  very  day  he  fell  into 
and  dangerous  condition,  a  state  of  change  and  affliction, 
ath  began ;  that  is,  man  began  to  die  by  a  natural  diminution 
ness  to  disease  and  misery.  Change  or  separation  of  soul 
ly  is  but  accidental  to  death  ;  death  may  be  with  or  without 
but  the  formality,  the  curse,  and  the  sting — that  is,  misery, 
,  fear,  diminution,  defect,  anguish,  dishonour,  and  whatsoever 
'able  and  afflictive  in  nature,  that  is  death." 
ese  and  similar  solutions  do  not,  I  think,  exhaust  the  words 
inspired  writer.  Far  more  natural  is  the  ancient  popular 
tation,  which  concludes  that  Adam  was  not  originally  created 
md  that  the  true  reason  of  his  death,  and  the  death  of  the 
creation  subject  to  him,  and  created  during  the  six  days^  was 
Adam's  sin.  The  great  fallacy  that  pervades  all  these  theories 
unfounded  assumption  that  this  world  was  meant  to  be  no 
lan  a  temporary  tent  for  man  to  dwell  in  for  a  season,  and 
nsference  to  a  loftier  sphere  "was  his  ultimate  destiny.  The 
'  Moses  seems  fairly  to  teach  this  earth  was  meant  for  Adam's 
liome  and  place  of  abode.  God  could  not  have  come  nearer 
for  we  read  that  He  walked  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  in 
utifiil  garden,  and  conversed  and  held  communion  with  his 
:.  I  see  no  hint  of  the  notion  of  transference  as  Adam's 
1  end.  If  this  world  had  remained  an  unfallen  world,  there 
lave  been  no  necessity  for  death.  I  cannot  therefore  discover 
s  theory  fairly  satisfies  the  Scriptural  record,  or  is  warranted 
in  accordance  with,  the  various  passages  of  Scripture,  which 
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allude  to  this  subject,  and  seem  to  me  to  establish  the  common  belief, 
that  all  nature  fell  the  instant  that  Adam  fell. 

It  does  naturally  appear  that  the  animal  creation  was  involved  in 
man's  ruin.  ^^  Ali  creation,''  says  St.  Paul,  ^^  groaneth  and  travaileth 
in  pain  together  until  now,"  and  its  ^^  earnest  expectation  waiteth  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,"  their  restoration  being  its 
recovery. 

In  the  judgment  pronounced  on  man,  the  brute  creation  \ 
participated.  If  animals,  whenever  man  sins,  are  still  found 
involved  in  the  consequences,  we  may  discover  that  what  takes 
place  in  special  modern  cases  under  the  providence  of  God,  is  but 
the  unspent  consequence  of  what  took  place  on  a  larger  scale,  when 
man  sinned,  and  all  the  brute  creation  shared  in  his  ruin.  We  see 
the  range  of  the  primal  curse,  in  its  sweeping  the  ground  of  its  richest 
beauty,  depriving  the  air,  as  chemists  have  supposed,  of  some  of  its 
most  vital  and  precious  constituent  elements,  making  the  earth, 
which  once  burst  into  roses  whejit  Eve  looked  upon  it,  now  bear 
only  thistles,  and  briers,  and  thorns.  The  very  feet  that  the  earth 
thus  suffered  under  man's  sin  involved  the  suffering  of  the  brutes 
which  lived  upon  that  earth,  and  were  dependent  upon  it  for  their 
nutrition  and  their  food. 

But  here  the  objection  comes  to  be  made,  how  can  we  explain  the 
fact  which  geologists  adduce,  that  death  did  exist  as  an  experience 
prior  to  the  creation  of  Adam  ?  The  geologist  naturally  remarks,  you 
assert  that  death  is  the  consequence  of  sin ;  but  our  discoveries 
in  the  subterranean  caves  and  fossiliferous  strata  of  the  earth  show, 
written  on  records  perfectly  intelligible,  that  death  and  destruction 
existed  in  the  animal  creation  a  very  long  period  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Adam's  sin,  and  therefore  death  is  not  the  consequence 
and  issue  of  Adam's  fell. 

I  observe  in  reply  to  this,  that  geology  does  not  show  death  to 
have  occurred  in  a  single  instance  amongst  the   animals   created 
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d\ia.ring  the  first  six  days  of  creation*     All  the  animals  that  perished 

'\t%     those  enormous  masses  seem  to  have   belonged  to  a  different 

dlmate,  to  a  different  condition  of  the  globe^  and  to  have  been  all 

of  a  more  ancient  period  than  those  created  during  the  six  days  before 

the  crowning  act  of  man's  creation. 

We  know  from  the   sacred  records  that  sin  occurred  in  the 
prehistoric  era  j  that  is,  long  before  the  creation  of  man.     Angels 
sinned.     May  not  their  sin  have  struck  every  creature  existing  in 
their  era,  and  contemporary  with  them,  and  so  have  inflicted  death 
on  all  connected  with  that  dynasty  ?     This  assumes  what  the  record 
almost  implies,  that  angels  originally  dwelt  on  earth.     This  is  a  highly 
probable  fact.     If  so,  who  knows  the  height  and  depth  and  extent  to 
^hich  this  sin  of  theirs  may  have  gone  ?     What  havoc  it  may  have 
brought  upon  creation  all  around  them,  how  high  toward  heaven  it 
may  have  reached,  how  deep  toward  earth's  centre  it  may  have  shot  ? 
Those  subterranean  traces  of  ruin,  of  disorganization,  and  of  death, 
may  be  the  issues  of  angels'  sin  I6ng  prior  to  Adam's  creation,  while 
the  wrecks  and  death  that  we  see  now  are  proofs  of  only  the  trans- 
ference, not  of  the  first  application,  of  a  sentence,  executed  millions  of 
years  before,  to  a  new  dynasty  introduced  in  new  circumstances,  and 
of  which  Adam  was  the  federal  head,  who  sinned  and  brought  upon 
hit  race  what  angels  brought  upon  theirs,— *death,  with  all  its  bitter- 
ness and  woe.     If  so,  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  upon  Adam 
on  his  fkll  was  not  the  creation  of  a  new  law,  but  the  application  of 
in  old  one  ;  not  the  occurrence  of  a  first  fact,  but  the  repetition  of  a 
long  prior  existent  fact. 

This  would  explain  how  Adam  and  Eve  knew  what  was  meant 
by  dying  before  they  had  sinned,  and  how  also  they  knew  what  evil 
was  while  they  were  only  personally  conscious  of  good.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  ^^  In  the  day 
thou  sinnest  thou  shalt  die,"  was  not  the  creation  of  a  new  penalty 
that  never  had  been  previously  attached  to  sin,  but  only  the  de-« 
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claration  of  an  old  one  in  the  case  of  a  new  dynasty ;  not  the  occur- 
rence of  a  new  fact  that  never  had  transpired  in  the  antecedent  history 
of  the  universe,  but  the  repetition  of  a  fact  that  had  previously  occurred. 
This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  whole  analogy  of  the  Word  of 
God. 

It  is  very  difHcult  to  believe  that  man  was  originally  made  to  die ; 
there  is  nothing  in  the  physical  constitution  of  his  body  that  indicates 
this  as  a  primal  law.  On  the  contrary,  eminent  medical  men  and 
physiologists  have  said,  that  if  a  stranger  could  come  from  another 
orb  and  examine  the  human  body  in  full  life,  he  would  pronounce  it 
the  embodiment  of  a  perpetual  motion  ;  and  that  its  machinery,  unless 
shattered  by  violence,  must  go  on  for  ever.  There  is  no  ultimate 
physical  reason  in  the  world,  why,  when  man  comes  to  fifty  or  sixty 
years  of  age,  the  crows'  feet,  as  they  are  called,  should  appear  at 
each  eye,  and  whiteness  glisten  on  his  hair,  and  infirmity,  weakness, 
feebleness,  decay,  begin  to  seize  every  limb.  Such  a  change  inust  be 
explained  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  original  physical  organiza- 
tion; it  is  only  to  be  solved  by  the  judicial  sentence,  ^^In  the  day 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  Disease  and  decay 
are  incipient  death. 

Every  death  on  sick  beds,  in  hospitals,  in  huts,  in  palaces,  and  in 
battle-fields  points  back  to  the  primal  curse,  and  thereby  attests  the 
veracity — the  literal  historical  veracity— of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  curse  pronounced  on  man  as  dependent  on  the  soil  for  food, 
is  visible  in  the  nineteenth  century.  "  In  the  sweat  of  his  brow," 
or  his  brain,  in  tears  and  toil,  he  sows  and  reaps,  and  anxiously  waits 
for  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

The  degeneracy  of  the  fruitfulncss  of  the  earth  and  this  excessive 
toil  of  man  necessitated  by  its  deterioration,  refer  back  to,  and  are 
fairly  solved  only  by  recognizing  the  historical  truth  of  the  Mosaic 
narrative.  There  is  another  curse  which  witnesses  to-day  to  the 
fects  of  Genesis.     **  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  con- 
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ception;  in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children."  We  need  no 
comment  upon  these  words.  They  have  their  echoes  in  the  ex- 
perience of  suffering  womanhood.  Every  mother  is  my  witness, 
and  therefore  a  witness  that  the  original  sentence  recorded  in  Genesis 
was  the  decree  of  Him  who  is  Lord  and  Ruler  of  all.  "  And  thy 
desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and^e  shall  rule  over  thee."  Where 
Christianity  is  unknown,  there  the  lordship  of  the  husband  hardens 
into  tyranny ;  and  only  in  proportion  as  a  restorative  religion,  that  is, 
Christianity  is  felt,  does  the  lordship  of  the  husband  soften  into  love. 
We  can  have  no  stronger  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  curse,  for 
such  it  w^s,  than  in  China,  in  Hindostan,  in  Turkey.  Nor  can  we 
have  clearer  evidence  that  the  curse  has  been  so  far  averted  and 
reversed  in  Christian  countries,  where  woman  is  raised  to  her  proper 
platform,  and  made  the  companion,  the  friend,  and  the  helpmeet  for 
man,  not  his  drudge,  his  servant,  or  his  plaything. 

The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  inflicted  the  curse.  The  Redeemer 
of  all  that  believes  mitigates  and  subdues,  and  where  his  gospel  is 
fully  accepted  neutralizes  the  curse. 

The  very  traditions  that  float  over  pagan  nations  point  back  to 
the  main  incidents  recorded  in  Genesis.  How  comes  it  to  pass  that 
the  division  of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days  exists  in  almost  every 
nation  on  earth,  however  ignorant  it  may  be  of  the  Mosaic  Record  ; 
th^t  where,  as  in  France,  it  was  proposed  to  have  decades  of  ten 
days  each  instead  of  weeks,  the  institution  perished  soon  after  its 
birth  ?  Something  in  the  inner  consciousness  of  humanity  leads 
it  to  accept  the  Scripture  constitution. 
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E  shall  find,  by  carefully  tracing  the  bnt, 
because  an  inspired,  ecclesiastical  history,  that 
from  Paradise  lost,  onward  to  the  very  verge  of 
Paradise  regained,  the  record  of  God's  ceaseless 
dealing  with  his  people  hag  been,  "He  hath 
iot  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins,  nor  rewarded  us 
rding  to  our  iniquities." 

Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  full  perfection  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  placed  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of  unrivalled 
f  beauty  and  magnificence  ;  representative  man,  with 
countieK  generations  to  remain  or  &11,  and  fitU,  it  might 
be,  for  ever,  according  as  he  stood  or  fell ;  placed  in  circumstamccs 
where  all  was  blessedness,  and  peace,  and  joy ;  all  sounds  harmony, 
all  sights  beauty,  all  sensations  bliss ;  clearly  understanding  what 
duty  was,  and  clearly  comprehending  what  the  issues  of  its  infraction 
were ;  with  the  least  possible  temptation  to  sin,  with  the  greatest 
possible  inducement  to  be  stcdfast  in  his  allegiance  :  yet,  tn  the  face 
of  all,  with  scarcely  an  clement  against  him  except  his  own  free  and 
sovereign  will,  he  sinned,  broke  the  law,  and  fell.  Why  did  God 
enact  such  a  law  f  Why  so  gratuitous  an  arrangement  ?  It  was  of 
the  very  essence  of  a  creature's  condition  that  some  such  arrange- 
ment should  be  made.      There   is   no   evidence  that  the    tree   of 


knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  poisonous  or  morally  destructive,  or 
that  his  eating  of  it  necessitated  death  by  a  poison  acting  on  the  phy- 
sical organization.  Where,  then,  lay  the  stress  of  the  prohibition  ? 
Where  and  in  what  was  involved  the  peril  of  contravening  that 
prohibition?  Man  was  made  a  creature,  dependent  upon  God 
as  Creator.  It  was  essential  that  he  should  always  feel  that  he  was 
a  creature,  owing  fealty,  loyalty,  and  allegiance  to  God ;  and  that  he 
should  always  be  reminded  it  was  his  duty  to  express  that  allegiance 
by  some  mark— outward  worship,  or  form,  or  ceremony.  God, 
therefore,  in  order  to  let  man  ever  feel  that  he  was  a  creature,  said, 
*^  I  plant  this  tree  i  now,  over  the  illimitable  area  of  this  beautiful 
Paradise,  without  a  withered  leaf,  a  stain,  or  anything  that  can  hurt 
or  destroy,  you  may  eat  of  every  tree,  the  choicest  and  the  sweetest) 
whose  leaves  wave  in  that  exhilarating  air,  whose  fruit  has  ripened  in 
that  beautiful  sun,  of  any  one  of  them,  or  of  all  of  them ;  but  of 
this  tree,  which  has  no  special  temptation  by  its  superior  fruit,  you 
may  not  eat ;  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest,  thou  shalt  surely  die."  God 
Selected  this  plan  of  letting  Adam  know  that  he  was  a  creature,  that 
he  was  under  law,  and  that  as  a  subject  and  a  creature  he  was  to 
render  in  this  way  obedience,  and  allegiance,  and  worship,  to  his 
God.  God  might  have  appointed  another  way ;  the  virtue,  or  the 
vice,  was  not  in  the  tree.  He  might  have  said  to  Adam,  ^^  You  may 
drink  of  every  river  in  Paradise  except  this  one ;  or  you  may  drink 
of  every  spring  that  wells  up  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  refreshing 
^d  cool  waters ;  but  you  must  not  drink  of  this  one  ;  or,  you  may 
^^^9ik  on  every  path  of  Paradise,  but  on  this  little  path  you  must  not 
^^k ;  or,  you  may  gather  every  violet  that  scents  the  air,  or  every 
'^se  that  greets  the  sunshine ;  but  you  must  not  touch  that  particular 
4o^er.  It  was  not  anything  in  the  tree  that  made  it  alone  suitable  ; 
*^  was  simply  the  test  of  allegiance,  the  evidence  of  creatureship  and 
^Oedience  on  the  part  of  man  to  the  God  that  made  and  crowned 
*^^in.    The  least  possible  temptation  surely  was  given  to  Adam  and 
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Eve  to  eat  of  that  tree.  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  much  sweeter 
fruit  elsewhere.  What  could  tempt  them  to  eat  of  that  tree  ? 
The  greatness  of  a  crime  very  much  lies  in  the  smallness  of  the 
temptation.  The  temptation  to  Adam  and  Eve  to  eat  of  this  tree 
was  slight,  and  the  issues  contingent  on  their  doing  so  were  so  vast,  so 
fearful,  that  one  marvels  that  Eve  and  Adam  could  be  tempted  to 
brave  them,  and  eat  of  the  forbidden  tree,  and  bring  death  into  the 
world  and  all  our  woe. 

The  sentence  that  should  have  been  justly  fulminated  on  them 
is  in  these  words :  '^  In  the  day  thou  eatest,  thou  shalt  surely  die  s'* 
that  is,  literally,  ^^  thou  shalt,  dying,  die,"  in  a  sense  and  of  a  degree 
of  which  you  can  have  but  imperfect  conception.     In   fact,  the 


words  are  so  strong,  that  they  seem  to  express,  ^^  You  shall 
die  physically,  you  shall  die  morally,  you  shall  die  eternally ;  dying, 
thou  shalt  die  the  death.''  Did  God  inflict  this  sentence  ?  No. 
On  Paradise  lost,  on  the  grave  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  sleep  till  the 
resurrection  morn,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  gates  of  Eden,  there 
might  have  been  written  the  words,  ^'  He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after 
our  sins,  nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our  iniquities."  If  He  had  done 
so,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  ?  The  instant  they  ate,  that 
instant  the  heart  would  have  ceased  its  beat ;  the  guilty  pair  would 
have  been  laid  in  a  common  grave  ;  the  footfall  of  no  descendants 
would  ever  have  been  heard  ;  and  this  orb  would  have  been  the  one 
blasted  orb  in  the  universe,  the  great  sepulchre  of  creation,  in  which 
lay  two  dead  yet  responsible  beings,  with  the  winds  and  the  waves  sing- 
ing their  everlasting  requiem,  and  the  sentence,  the  terrible  sentence, 
executed  in  all  its  extent :  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 
shalt  surely  die."  But  God  did  not  do  so.  He  did  not  deal  with 
them  after  their  sins,  nor  reward  them  according  to  their  iniquities. 
But,  if  He  spared  them,  surely,  surely  He  must  have  utterly 
blasted  the  earth  on  which  they  were  now  to  live.  Not  so ;  He 
stayed  his  rough  wind  in  the  dav  of  his  east  wind  ;  He  intermingled 
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sun  streaks  with  the  darkening  shadows  that  crept  like  birds  of  evil 
omen  from  beneath  the  horizon  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
earth.    He  interwove  the  gloom  of  guilt  with  the  glory  of  redeeming 
love.     He  left  upon  the  earth  many  a  beautiful  flower,  to  tell  Adam 
what  he  had  lost,  and  to  be  a  prophet  to  him  of  what  another  in  his 
nature  would  recover  and  regain.     He  awoke  in  the  hearts  of  Adam 
and  Eve  love,  hope,  confidence,  and  peace,  gave  them  a  home  on 
the  earth,  and  hopes  b^ond,  and  seed-time,  and  harvest,  and  sun- 
shine, and  showers. 

If  we  remember  what  the  curse  involved — this  earth  blasted, 

utterly  dismantled,  the  one  grave  amid  the  orbs  of  the  universe — 

vrc  shall  see  how  much  is  left,  in  mercy  and  goodness.     Let  us  take 

man  as  we  find  him,  guilty,  having  incurred  the  curse,  deserving  to 

de,   morally,    materially,   eternally.      What    countless    joys,    like 

swallows,  may  be  found  still  about  the  lowliest  roof-tree  I     God 

ihight  have  made  the  eye  a  mere  sentinel  to  watch  when  danger 

comes,  and  by  an  instinctive  act  which  we  are  unconscious  of  to 

close  the  instant  that  the  smallest  molecule  of  matter  approaches 

that  might  injure  it ;  but  He  might  have  added  nothing  more.    Instead 

of  that.  He  has  made  the  eye  a  perfect  picture  gallery  ;  not  simply  a 

sentinel  to  warn  of  approaching  danger,  but  a  receptive  tablet  of 

beauty.     There  is  no  picture  gallery  like  the  retina  of  the  human 

eye.     We  look  upon  a  beautiful  landscape,  and  that  landscape  is 

painted  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  with  instantaneous  force.     That 

nobleman  may  put  all  those  acres  in  his  title-deeds,  that  gentleman 

may  have  all  that  land  in  his  possession,  but  all  the  princes  and 

nobles  of  England  together  cannot  put  the  landscape  in  their  pocket 

or  title-deeds.    The  gipsy  woman  by  the  hedge  can  see  the  landscape 

just  as  well  as  duke,  or  marquis,  or  lord.    God  has  given  to  the  men 

of  property  the  earth,  the  trees,  the  stones  ;  but  the  choicest  part  of 

it,  the  landscape,  He  has  given  to  the  poor  gipsy  or  the  ragged  beggar 

on   the    highway.      What    is    all    this  ?      A   lingering  memorial 
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of  what  was,  and  an  evidence,  small  it  may  be,  but  not  to  be 
despised,  that  God  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins,  nor  rewarded 
us  according  to  our  iniquities. 

Study  the  human  ear.  The  ear  might  have  been  made  simply, 
like  the  eye,  a  sentinel  to  warn  of  the  footfall  of  peril,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  most  valuable  provision  in  that  capacity.  But  God  has 
done  more  than  this.  As  the  eye  is  a  perfect  picture  gallery,  the  ear 
is  a  perfect  oratorio.  Your  ear  can  drink  in  all  the  sweet  sounds  and 
feel  the  immense  joy  that  the  highest  music  imparts  to  those  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  it.  Here  is  not  only  usefulness,  but 
also  pleasure  superadded,  showing  that  while  God  in  his  justice  has 
inflicted  much,  in  his  loving-kindness  He  has  spared  much  more. 

God  has  made  it  law,  that  you  must  eat  food  in  order 
to  be  nourished,  and  to  maintain  your  strength,  and  to  have  the 
thews  and  sinews  of  your  body  kept  strong ;  but  this  necessity  He 
might  have  accompanied  with  no  enjoyment.  But  food  is  not  only 
necessary  for  our  maintenance,  but  it  imparts  a  relish,  so  that  food 
can  be  enjoyed  in  being  eaten,  thus  adding  pleasure  to  necessity. 
God,  in  the  day  of  his  east  wind,  has  restrained  and  withheld  his 
rough  wind. 

There  is  also  the  refreshment  of  moderate  toil,  and  the  sweet 
repose  that  follows  even  excessive  toil.  7'he  labouring  peasant's 
sleep  at  night  is  sweeter  than  the  sleep  of  half  the  aristocracy  of 
England.  He  has  given  us  the  happiness  of  home,  and  fireside  lights, 
the  rich  pleasure  of  ministering  to  the  wants  and  sorrows  of  others, 
till  beneficence  comes  to  be  the  choicest  luxury.  He  has  left 
us  the  pleasures  of  memory,  and  the  anticipations  of  hope ;  the 
interest,  the  intense  interest  of  books  ;  the  joy  of  social  intercourse; 
all  these  lingering  rays  of  Paradise  that  was,  which  God  would  not 
ext'mguish  as  we  deserved,  and  forethrown  rays  of  Paradise  that  is  to 
be,  that  comes  nearer  and  nearer  every  day. 

As  the  curse  was  deserved  by  man,  it  was  denounced  on  the 
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on  which  we   live.     Now,  if  the  fiill  sweep  of  the  curse 
fallen  upon  this  earth,  it  would  have  been  a  blighted,  blasted 
orb.     But  evidently  it  is  not  so.     Then  what  does  that  show 

That  God  did  not  execute  the  full  sentence.  Some  of  the 
:s  of  sm  have  been  made  to  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  the 
:tions  of  the  earth.  The  upheaval  of  the  everlasting  hills,  the 
dence  of  great  plains,  the  cloven  rocks,  the  torn  and  sharp 
pices,  and  streams,  and  corries — all  these  constitute  so  much 
y,  that  travellers  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  come  to  look  ^nd  to 
:e  ;  showing  us  that  God  has  not  only  not  executed  the  full  curse, 
hat  He  has  evoked  from  the  consequences  of  the  curse  elements 
light  and  enjoyment  to  man,  whose  crime  brought  an  augmented 

into  the  world.  Or  as  a  trace  of  God's  lingering  loving- 
less,  wherever  we  find  a  ruin,  or  a  bleak,  ba^e,  desolate  rock  or 
we  find  numbers  of  beautiful  creeping  plants  begin  to  cover  up 
lin,  as  if  resolved  that  the  deformity  shall  be  hid,  or  to  cover  up 
leak  and  denuded  rock,  that  its  ugliness  may  not  displease ;  as  if 
ing  God  lingered  in  the  secret  places  of  creation,  in  order  to 
nee  man,  by  a  thousand  little  but  beautiful  attentions,  that  ^^  He 
ot  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins,  nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our 
ities." 

"he  seasons,  too,  remain.  Spring  comes  every  year,  as  mira- 
is  as  the  blossoming  of  Aaron's  rod,  upon  the  earth,  and  begins 
)rk  it  upwards  into  Paradise.  The  summer  follows  after  the 
ill  of  spring,  clothes  the  earth  with  blossom ;  the  valleys  are 
ed  with  corn,  the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side,  and  the  earth 
beautiful,  that  it  almost  looks  as  if  Paradise  had  returned  to  it 
.  Autumn  comes,  amidst  the  ripe  corn,  amidst  the  golden 
,  seed-time  and  harvest  still  lasting.  Spring  is  exhilarating, 
ler  is  beautiful;  but  in  autumn,  when  nature  sits  amid  her 
n  sheaves,  like  a  mother  amid  her  children  at  her  fireside, 
ing  and  praising  God,  who  can  fall  to  see  in  all  these  seasons, 
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spared  to  us  still,  that  ^^  God  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  stJiS| 
nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our  iniquities.'' 

What  rich  provisions  have  been  made  anticipatory  for  man  !    The 
coal  that  keeps  out  the  cold  of  winter  has  been  stored  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  ago  in  the  earth's  subterranean  cellars.      The 
Gulf  Stream,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  pours  its  warm  tide  into  the 
Arctic  Sea,  and  because  of  that  Gulf  Stream  the  Mersey  and  tht 
Clyde  are  navigable  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year.    Then  the 
rains '  are  drifted  from  distant  oceans  to  refresh  the  flowers  $   the 
sunbeams  travel  myriads  of  miles  in  order  to  warm  every  beautiful 
blossom  ;  the  fountains  and  springs  of  the  earth  act  as  reservoirs  to 
feed  the  rivers  that  form  the  highways  of  the  world :  and  if  the  earth 
be  not  Eden,  it  is  not  Pandemonium ;  it  is  Eden  under  a  mist, 
waiting  in  hope  for  that  blessed  day  when  the  mist  shall  be  lifted,  and 
the  sunshine  return,  and  its  deserts  shall  rejoice,  and  its  solitary  places 
blossom  like  the  rose,  and  the  world  shall  be  crowned  with  a  Paradise 
more  beautiful  than  that  with  which  it  commenced. 

Affliction,  while  a  consequence  of  the  fall,  is  not  unmitigated 
evil.  Even  afflictions  do  good  to  man.  As  the  dews  on  the  soil,  so 
afflictions  saturate  the  heart,  and  make  it  more  humble  and  more 
fruitful.  Wherever  in  creation  you  can  trace  a  line  of  suffering,  if 
you  will  only  look  well,  you  will  find,  running  parallel  with  it,  a  line 
of  glory.  Even  sickness  thins  the  walls  to  let  in  more  of  the 
celestial  glory  to  the  immortal  inhabitant  within  ;  and  bereavement 
opens  a  door  in  heaven  by  which  your  loved  one  enters,  that  your 
heart  may  follow,  and  long  for  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people 
of  God.  Our  Father  still  speaks  to  us  in  the  murmuring  brook  anA 
in  the  resounding  sea ;  in  the  whispering  leaves  and  in  the  rejoicin 
grain  j  in  the  low-voiced  wood  and  in  the  reverberating  thunder  ;  i 
the  hum  of  bees,  in  the  song  of  birds  ;  in  a  thousand  countless  littl 
kindnesses  God  our  Father  tells  us,  "  I  have  not  dealt  with  you  aftc 
your  sins ;  I  have  not  rewarded  you  according  to  your  iniquities." 
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God  loved  Adam  after  he  fell  just  as  intensely  as  He  loved  Adam 
"^fore  he  fell.  He  so  loved  Adam  before  he  fell,  that  He  clothed 
^ne  heavens  with  glory,  the  earth  with  verdure,  with  blossom,  and 
w^ith  beauty  ;  He  so  loved  Adam  after  he  fell,  that  He  gave — 
stupendous  gift ! — his  only-begotten  Son,  "  that  whosoever  belie veth 
in  Him  might  not  perish,  but  have  evertasting  life."  Why  has  He 
not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins  ?  Why  has  He  not  visited  us 
according  to  our  iniquities  ?  The  answer  is  found  in  this — Jesus 
CHrist  took  our  deservings  on  Him,  and  God  dealt  with  Him  after 
our  sins,  and  rewarded  Him  according  to  our  iniquities.  Jesus  has 
bequeathed  to  us  sinners  his  righteousness,  and  God  will  deal  with 
US  according  to  that  righteousness,  and  reward  us  according  to  his 
merit.  My  sins  on  Him  made  Him  the  greatest  sufferer  in  the 
universe  of  God ;  his  righteousness  on  me  will  lift  me  to  a  throne 
which  Adam  in  innocence  never  could  have  obtained,  and  crown  me 
with  a  glory  which  he  never  would  have  been  crowned  with,  and 
will  introduce  me  into  an  ocean  of  blessedness  and  of  joy,  so  rich,  so 
lasting,  so  full,  as  to  be  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 
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HE  biography  of  Abel  is  very  short  but  very  instmc^ 
tive.  Eve  on  the  birth  of  Cain  felt  more  than  the  jaf 
young  mothers  usually  feel.  She  thought  that  God's 
gracious  promise  of  a  Redeemer  was  then  fulfilled, 
and  that  her  firstborn  would  bruise  the  serpent's 
head,  recall  the  departed  glory,  restore  lost  Eden, 
and  end  the  sorrows  which  sin  had  introduced.  The 
Hebrew  words  uttered  by  Eve  on  the  birth  of  her  first 
born  are  in  English  letters  Kanithi  Ish  eth  Yehovah, 
which  literally  translated  are,  ^'  I  have  gotten  a  man,  the 
Jehovah."  These  words  so  misapplied,  indicate  how  deep  an 
impression  the  prophecy  of  the  *'  Woman's  Seed,"  or  Messiah,  had 
made  on  the  heart  of  Eve,  and  how  intensely  she  longed  for  his 
appearing.  The  name  Cain  is  derived  from  the  verb  Kanithi,  "  I 
have  gotten." 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  she  should  have  so  distin- 
guished Cain,  except  from  the  mistaken  idea  that  Cain  was  the  pro- 
mised seed,  of  whom  it  was  predicted  in  Eden,  that  the  woman's 
seed  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  Eve  thought  that  she  was 
that  woman,  and  that  Cain  was  that  promised  son,  and  that  now  she 
would  be  reinstated  in  her  lost  inheritance,  replaced  in  Paradise,  and 
be  happy  once  again.  And  therefore,  she  said,  as  it  might  b^ 
translated,  "  I  have  gotten  the  man  Jehovah,"  a  perfectly  correct 
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and  just  translation,  and  evidently  allusive  to  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah,  whom  she  expected. 

This  the  first  disappointment  that  fell  on  a  mother's  heart  is  not 
yet  the  last. 

When  Abel  was  born,  she  called  him  "  frailty  and  vanity." 
She  did  not  look  upon  him  as  so  precious  and  important  a  gift 
from  God.  She  regarded  Cain  as  in  all  probability  the  promised 
Messiah,  but  Abel  as  ''  frailty,"  or  "  vanity,"  a  child  with  no 
grand  destiny  in  reversion.  How  bitterly  mistaken  was  poor 
Eve !  Cain  instead  of  being  the  predicted  deliverer  from  sin 
and  death,  became  in  fact  the  first  murderer;  and  Abel,  instead 
of  being  the  worthless  thing  that  she  rashly  supposed,  proved  to  be 
the  first  holy  and  faithful  martyr.  Many  a  mother  thinks  she  has 
given  birth  to  an  Abel,  when  she  has  received  a  Cain ;  and  some  fear 
it  is  a  Cain,  when  it  turns  out  to  be  an  Abel.  The  ultimate  result 
depends,  perhaps,  less  upon  anything  in  the  original  character  of  a  child, 
and  more  upon  subsequent  training.  Whilst  grace  has  its  supreme 
and  all-important  part  in  the  lasting  formation  of  Christian  character, 
it  remains  yet  practically  true, — "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  Cain 
stnd  Abel  were  born  with  hearts  equally  wicked.  Both  equally 
needed  the  regeneration  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  One  lived  and  died 
without  it,  the  other  received  and  lived  under  it,  and  finally  entered 
into  the  joy  for  which  the  Holy  Spirit  prepared  him. 

Cain  and  Abel  grew  up  to  manhood.  Both  had  to  earn  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  Cain  was  a  farmer  and  Abel  a  shep- 
*ierd — occupations  healthy  and  interesting.  Both  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  childhood  to  religious  privileges  and  duties.  Worship 
**y  sacrifice  was  then  habit.  One  day  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of 
^Hc  ground,  and  Abel  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  to  the  altar  of 
v^od.  Both  the  brothers  felt  and  acknowledged  that  it  was  dutiful 
right  to  give  worship  unto  God.     Both,  too,  seem  to  have  be- 
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lievcd  and  acknowledged  that  there  was  but  one  true  and  living  God, 
and  that  to  Him  alone  they  ought  to  give  worship.  Idolatry  in  any 
of  its  forms  was  yet  unknown.  So  for  both  coincided ;  but  it  is 
clear  from  what  subsequently  transpired,  that  one  worshipped  the 
true  God  in  a  way  that  was  not  acceptable  because  not  instituted,  and 
that  the  other  worshipped  the  same  true  God  in  a  way  that  was 
acceptable  because  enjoined.  Wherein  lay  the  cause  of  the  difFerence 
of  the  result  ?  What  made  the  one  to  be  so  graciously  accepted, 
and  the  other  to  be  so  summarily  rejected  ?  The  first  reason  lay, 
doubtless,  in  the  offerers  themselves.  Cain  had  become  unholy, 
ungodly,  and  unrighteous  5  Abel  was  a  holy,  a  good,  and  a  righteous 
man.  It  is  not  the  offering  that  makes  the  offerer  accepted  ;  it  is 
the  offerer  who  is  accepted  first,  and  the  offering  that  is  accepted 
next.  But  there  was  also  in  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  two 
offerings  a  very  great  and  indeed  essential  difference.  The  offering 
of  the  one  consisted  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  living  animal,  the  shedding 
of  its  blood,  and  the  burning  it  upon  the  altar  as  an  oblation  to  God. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  other — if  such  it  might  be  called — was  a  garland 
of  flowers,  or  a  basket  of  sweet  and  fragrant  fruit.  One  would  say, 
that  is,  if  ignorant  of  the  result,  Cain's  offering  must  certainly  have 
been  accepted  ;  for  what,  to  all  appearance,  can  be  more  acceptable 
than  offering  this  bouquet  of  beautiful  flowers,  and  this  basket  of 
fiair  and  fragrant  fruit,  and  devoting  them  to  God,  and  with  them 
lifting  up  a  hymn  of  adoration,  "  O  Lord  !  I  give  Thee  these.  Thy 
smile  has  given  every  tint  to  every  blossom  ;  Thy  breath  has  given 
its  fragrance  to  every  flower :  and  I  devote  these  to  Thee,  thou 
Creator,  thou  Preserver  of  all,  as  the  expression  of  my  gratitude — 
as  the  medium  of  my  worship  ?" 

Such  surely  is  the  offering  that  must  have  been  accepted.  It 
looks  so  lovely,  it  is  poetry  and  sentiment  too.  When  Abel  brought 
his  offering,  and  plunged  the  knife  into  the  heart  of  an  innocent 
lamb,  shed  its  blood  upon  the  altar^  and  then  God  asked  to  accept 
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it,  we  should  naturally  be  tempted  to  say,  Surely  Abel's  ofFering 
will  be  rejected.  How  can  a  loving  God  accept  the  destruction  of 
an  inofFensive  lamb  ?  But  we  know  the  world  was  not  in  its  natural 
and  original  state,  man  was  not  what  he  was  in  Eden ;  sin  had  crept 
into  his  heart ;  there  was  a  great  moral  chasm  between  the  creature 
and  God  ;  a  new  mode  of  access  was  needed  outside  Eden  which  was 
indicated  to  Adam  in  Paradise,  by  the  skins  of  the  slaughtered  animals 
in  which  he  was  clothed,  and  thereby  the  necessity,  the  duty,  and  the 
only  acceptableness  of  animal  sacrifices.  Cain  recognized  God  as 
the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all,  but  nothing  more  ;  Abel  re- 
cognized God  along  with  Cain,  as  the  Creator  and  the  Preserver 
of  all  but  he  held  another  article  in  his  creed,  first  enunciated  at 
the  fall,  that  man  had  sinned,  that  without  shedding  of  blood 
there  could  be  no  remission  of  sin  or  restoration  of  man;  and 
therefore,  in  prospective  faith  Abel  by  his  ofFering  showed  that 
he  already  rested  on  the  Lamb  of  God  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  and  through  hlth  in  Christ  found  acceptance  where  Cain 
found  none.  In  other  words,  the  one  was  a  deistic  ofFering,  the 
other  was  an  evangelical  and  Protestant  sacrifice.  Cain  looked  upon 
God  simply  as  Creator  and  Preserver,  and  man  as  innocent,  Abel 
looked  upon  God  as  a  God  who  hated  sin,  and  upon  himself  as  a 
sinner,  and  regarded  as  he  had  been  taught  expiatory  sacrifice  as  the 
only  medium  of  obtaining  mercy,  and  so  prayed  for  pardon  and 
acceptance.  The  result  was,  that  the  ofFering  of  the  one  was 
accepted,  and  that  of  the  other  rejected.  But  how  did  Cain  and 
Abel  know  that  one  was  accepted,  and  the  other  not  ?  The  Lord 
had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his  ofFering.  But  unto  Cain  and  his 
offeruig  He  had  not  respect !  The  shechinah  was  placed  at  the 
gates  of  Paradise,  with  its  radiant  glory.  This  was  the  holy  place, 
as  is.  probable  fi-om  the  fact  that  Cain  left  "  the  presence  of  the 
Lord/*  to  dwell  at  the  east  of  Eden,  that  is,  he  departed  from  the  place 
where  the  cherubim,  and  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  shechinah  were. 
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which,  as  afterwards  placed  in  the  temple,  were  recognized  as  the 
types  of  the  great  atonement  made  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He 
left  the  altar  and  the  glory  that  consecrated  the  place  in  which  Adam, 
Eve,  and  Abel  worshipped  and  became  an  excommunicated  man. 

When  the  sacrifices  of  old  were  accepted,  fire  fell  down  from 
heaven  and  consumed  them.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  a  ray  from 
that  shechinah  lighted  upon  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  and  consumed  it, 
the  sign  of  acceptance ;  and  that  Cain's  remained,  or  faded  away,  as 
withered  flowers.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  mode  of  accept- 
ance, it  is  stated  that  the  one  was  visibly  accepted  of  God,  and  the 
other  as  visibly  refused. 

Abel  was  grateful,  but  did  not  boast  as  if  more  righteous  than 
his  brother.  Cain  ought  to  have  been  humbled,  and  to  have  re- 
nounced a  corrupt  for  an  evangelical  worship.  Cain,  humbled  and 
convinced  of  his  error,  should  have  confessed  it,  and  cried  for 
forgiveness,  and  worshipped  as  Abel  did.  But  our  nature  had 
undergone  a  sad  and  deep  deterioration.  In  Cain's  heart  envy 
had  expelled  love,  and  jealousy  broken  up  peace ;  for  seeing 
his  brother  Abel  was  the  friend  of  God,  and  in  the  matter  of  his 
service  visibly  accepted  of  Him,  he  rose  up,  not  against  himself, 
who  only  was  to  blame,  but  against  his  unoffending  and  righteous 
brother  Abel,  who  had  done  that  which  was  rights  in  contrast  to  his 
brother,  who  had  done  that  which  he  now  knew  to  be  wrong.  Sin  is 
essentially  persecuting.  Self-righteousness  hates  what  it  cannot  emu- 
late. Not  only  does  man  impute  his  own  faults  upon  others,  as  Adam 
threw  his  upon  Eve,  and  Eve  hers  upon  the  serpent ;  but  as  often  as 
he  sees  others  more  prosperous  and  accepted  than  himself,  he  feels  the 
Cain  spirit  which  produces  the  Cain  mark  and  prompts  him  to  rise  up 
intolerantly  against  the  righteous,  because  his  own  works  are  evil.  His 
countenance  falls,  his  spirit  becomes  chafed,  and  that  which  ought  to 
humble  and  subdue  exasperates  to  revenge,  and  in  this  case  to  fratricide. 

God   said   to   Cain,   now  a    murderer,   "Where   is  Abel  thy 
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brother?"  a  question  suggestive  of  his  guilt  rather  than  needing  a  reply. 
Cain  was. a  murderer,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  strict  and  severe 
sense  in  which  we  employ  that  epithet.  Murder  means  premedi- 
tated or  deliberate  design  to  take  away  the  life  of  another  carried 
out  into  act.  Cain  scarcely  knew  that  the  blow  he  dealt  his  brother 
would  destroy  life.  He  had  never  seen  death  or  understood  its 
awful  significance ;  he  had  never  seen,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  a  dead 
man,  or  a  dead  child ;  and  although  there  must  have  been  at  least  a 
thousand  people  in  the  world  by  this  time,  according  to  calculations 
&irly  and  justly  made^  yet  there  is  no  recorded  evidence  that  a  single 
death  had  occurred,  which  Cain  could  have  witnessed,  either  by 
violence  or  old  age,  infirmity,  or  decay.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
probable  that  Cain  deliberately  and  designedly  took  away  the  life  of 
Abel,  or  even  set  out  with  him  for  this  premeditated  end.  The 
language  of  the  interview  seems  to  convey  that  there  had  occurred 
criminal  anger  and  bitter  quarrelling  between  them.  It  seems  that 
"they  talked  together  in  the  field."  In  other  words,  there  was 
hostile  and  recriminating  conversation.  Abel  may  have  been  most 
meek  in  his  remarks  and  yet  not  blameless  j  but  Cain,  no  doubt, 
must  have  been  most  violent  in  his  language.  When  two  persons 
dispute,  he  who  loses  his  temper  most  gives  evidence  of  his  being 
most  in  the  wrong.  Cain  was  utterly  in  the  wrong,  and  there  is 
therefore  no  doubt  that  his  language  was  alike  violent  and  provocative 
to  evil.  It  was  in  the  excitement  of  such  recriminating  conversation 
that  Cain  rose  up  and  slew  his  brother  Abel.  This  would  be  con- 
strued by  modern  judges  and  juries  to  be  manslaughter ;  and  so  far  our 
estimate  of  the  crime  of  Cain  is  modified.  Still  he  slew  his  brother 
because  his  brother's  deeds  were  holy,  and  his  own  the  opposite. 

If  we  admit  there  was  deliberate  and  premeditated  murder.  It  was 
homicide,  or  rather  fratricide  of  the  worst  type.  If  we  regard  it  as  we 
must  according  to  a  higher  law,  it  was  said,  ^*  Whosoever  is  angry 
with  his  brother  without  a  cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment ;" 
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and,  again,  in  i   John  iii.  15,  we  learn,  ^^  Whosoever  hateth   his 


brother  is  a  murderer." 

God  asked  the  question  of  Cain,  "  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother?" 
Cain  answered,  and  added  lying  to  murder.  This  is  matter  of 
course :  whoever  commits  one  crime  soon  perpetrates  another, 
vainly  hoping  to  conceal  it,  sin  always  bringing  forth  sin  in  inex- 
haustible progeny.  He  said  he  did  not  know  ;  and  not  only  lied  to 
God,  but  broke  forth  into  language  which  indicated  how  utterly 
brotherly  love  had  been  quenched  on  the  altar  of  his  heart — ^**  Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?"  that  is,  *' What  is  he  to  me  ?  What  do  I 
care  if  he  should  die  ?  What  have  I  to  do  with  what  befalls  him  ?" 
This  alas,  is  the  language  of  many  still.  What  do  I  care  if  the 
Hindoos  go  to  destruction  ?  What  do  I  care  if  my  next-door 
neighbour  starve,  without  a  fire  and  without  a  coat  ?  Cain  lives  in 
all  that  arc  like  him.  Every  man  is  responsible  to  God  for  his 
brother's  condition.  So  long  as  we  have  sixpence  to  spare,  and  our 
brother  needs  a  penny,  we  arc  responsible  for  thtit  brother  want- 
ing the  penny  of  which  he  stands  truly  in  need. 

Where  is  thy  brother  ?  He  is  under  Africa's  suns,  or  he  is  just 
living,  and  no  more,  amid  polar  snows.  He  is  amid  the  steppes  of  j 
Tartary — a  savage ;  or  amid  the  swarthy  millions  of  Asia — a  de- 
votee to  superstition.  Ignorant  he  is  also  in  all  cases  of  God  ;  his 
workshop,  the  birthplace  of  his  deities  ;  his  religion,  superstition  ;  his 
soul,  without  God,  without  Christ,  and  without  hope.  And  yet 
that  African,  so  bigoted,  is  thy  brother  ;  that  Tartar,  so  savage,  is 
thy  brother ;  that  worshipper  of  the  wooden  god  in  the  little  "  swamy 
house,"  as  they  call  it,  in  Hindostan,  is  thy  brother ;  and  there  is  a  link 
between  the  darkest  heathen  and  thee.  He  has  left  his  slippers  at  the 
door,  and  he  is  prostrate  on  the  floor  of  the  mosque  of  Omar  at 
Jerusalem,  or  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  ;  and  his 
prayers,  and  praise,  and  creed  are  all  in  one  fervent  expression, — 
"  God  is  great,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet."     Or  he  is  at  St. 
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Peter's  in  Rome,  where  the  superstition   is  only  revealed  more 
palpably  by  the  scattered  lights  of  truth  that  are  in  it.     In  either 
case,  that  worshipper  who  counts  his  beads  on  the  floor  of  St.  Peter^s, 
or  that  Moslem  who  shouts  ^^  God  is  great,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
prophet*'  on  the  floor  of  St.  Sophia,  is  thy  brother ;  and  a  respon- 
sibility towards  both  rests  upon  us,  which  we  can  no  more  shake 
ourselves  loose  from  than  we  can   shake  oflF  our  immortality,  or 
escape  the  certainty  of  our  appearance  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ. 

God  pronounced  upon  Cain  a  very  severe  sentence.  The  earth 
"viras  to  be  doubly  cursed  to  him ;  it  should  not  yield  to  him  of  its 
abundance,  but  he  should  wander  and  be  a  vagabond  in  the  earth. 
Cain's  reply  was,  ^^  My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear." 
Periiaps  diat  may  be  justly  translated,  '^  My  sin  is  greater  than  can 
l>e  forgiven." 

No  fuller  details  of  the  Life  of  Abel  are  given  in  Genesis.  But 
the  lessons  his  life  and  death  taught  are  scattered  over  the  Word  of 
Cjod.  '*  Abel  being  dead,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  yet  speaketh."  Abel 
speaks  to  us  still ;  ^'  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin." 
Sin  was  seen  in  Cain,  and  its  fruit — death — ^was  illustrated  in  Abel. 
In  the  case  of  both  there  was  evidence  of  a  relationship  lost  to  God 
°y  nature,  and,  therefore,  of  a  relationship  disturbed  to  each  other. 
When  the  weeping  parents  saw  death  for  the  first  time,  and  it  was 
the  first  time  it  had  occurred  since  Adam  and  Eve  were  created, 
they  started  in  perfect  horror  from  the  ghastly  spectacle.  -Adam  as 
^  parent  wept,  and  as  a  sinner  he  felt  poignant  remorse,  while  he 
recalled  to  memory  his  first  sin,  and  saw  its  earliest  rebound  in  dead 
Abel.  **  That  d^  body  is  because  I  sinned.  We  fell  in  Eden, 
^d  we  have  dragged  all  humanity  with  us." 

Abel,  being  dead,  speaks  j  "  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
^emission  of  sins."  If  AbePs  voice  were  now  audible,  he  would 
•ay  audibly  what  now  being  dead  he  silently  says,  "  Cain  made  the 
^periment  of  presenting  a  beauteous  offering  selected  from  the 
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loveliest  spots  of  the  blighted  earth,  and  he  laid  it  upon  the  altar, 
and  presented  it  to  God  as  an  oiFering  expressive  of  his  obedience 
and  his  adoration ;  but  the  flowers  withered  as  they  touched  the 
altar,  and  the  offerer  and  the  offi^ring  were  blasted  and  repelled 
together,  I,  taught  by  grace,  ofFered  to  God  the  iirsding  of  my 
flock.  I  shed  the  blood  of  the  inoflfensive  lamb.  I  did  so,  not 
because  I  believed  that  lamb's  blood  could  expiate  my  sins,  but 
because  in  it  I  saw  the  foreshadow,  and  the  pledge,  and  the  type  of 
the  blood  of  that  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  worid }  and 
through  Him  and  in  Him  I  have  trusted,  and  have  found  forgiveness 
of  sin."  What  Abel  detected  in  the  shadow,  we  now  see  dearly  in 
the  substance.  We  know  in  whom  we  have  believed.  Jesus  died, 
not  a  martyr,  but  an  atonement,  not  an  example,  but  a  sacrifice  and 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  all  that  believe. 

Abel  speaks  being  dead  :  *'  Your  light  afflictions  that  are  but  for 
a  moment,  work  out  for  you  an  exceeding,  even  an  eternal  weight  of 
glory.  I  traversed  the  rough  and  the  flinty  road,  but  it  ended  in  a 
blessed  home.  I  passed  through  a  dark  and  a  mysterious  porch,  but 
it  was  the  vestibule  of  a  majestic  and  a  glorious  temple.  Mine 
indeed  was  a  martyr's  death  ;  but  it  is  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  weight  of  glor}'  that  is  now  around  my  brow.  The  cross 
leads  to  the  crown.  Afliictions  come  from  the  same  fountain  a$  the 
morning  dews,  and  if  equally  saturating  they  are  equally  refreshing 
too.  Your  worst  trials  are  but  the  April  showers  that  precede  the 
bright  summer.  Your  afflictions,  light  even  when  heaviest,  work 
out  for  you  an  exceeding,  even  an  eternal  weight  of  glory.  Be 
patient,  therefore,"  says  the  voice  of  him  being  dead.  *'  Those 
clouds  will  cither  break  in  benedictions,  or  they  will  be  scattered. 
Those  billows  will  soon  be  laid  ;  and  the  rainbow  will  span  the  one, 
and  be  reflected  from  the  other ;  and  you  will  say  each  from  the 
heights  of  heaven,  as  I  now  say,  It  was  good  for  me  that  I  was 
afflicted." 
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^HOS£  patriarchs  who  succeeded  Abel,  and  pre- 
0  TT  sented  in  their  biography  no  beautiful  and  holy 
'^^  traits,  occupy  a  very  small  space  in  the  sacred 
f  record.  Their  brief  epiupbs  only  are  given.  The 
fifth  chapter  of  Genesis  reminds  us  of  an  ancient  burial- 
place  coTcred  with  gravestones,  on  each  of  which  is 
sculptured  a  name  and  written  an  epitaph,  '^  He  died." 
There  is  no  juM  and  glowing  memorial  of  good  deeds,  or  noble 
exploits,  or  real  beneficence.  They  left  no  trace  of  goodness 
on  the  earth.  Their  lives  were  not  felt  and  their  deaths  were  not 
lamented.  They  dropt  no  quickening  words  that  live  as  music  in 
dw  memories  apd  joy  in  the  hearts  of  generations  that  succeeded 
them.  They  crested  no  sympathy  while  they  lived,  and  there  was 
Itit  no  blank  when  they  were  taken  away.  Selfish  and  unfeeling 
they  believed  the  world  was  made  for  their  gratification,  and  its  most 
bountiful  provisions  for  their  tables.  The  maelstroms  of  their 
age,  they  sucked  into  tbcir  depths  all  they  could  attract  or  reach, 
careless  who  perished  if  they  were  fed.  They  regarded  all  things 
around  them  as  meant  to  subserve  their  interests,  passions,  and 
enjoyments.  The  sunshine  was  designed  to  gladder 
winds  to  coot  their  brows,  the  flowers  to  be  their  carpet, : 
to  b«  their  servant,  and  its  golden  crops  to  fill  their  barns. 
cared  not  who  (Mned  if  they  were  fed,  who  grieved  and  wept  il 
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were  comfortable,  who  died  of  hunger  if  they  were  fiill,  who  wai 
sick  if  they  were  well.  Living  they  did  no  good,  and  dead  they  do 
not  speak  any  sustaining  and  cheering  word.  Their  lives  were  loi^ 
but  the  lessons  they  teach  are  few  and  far  between  ;  and  if  made 
profitable  to  us  it  is  only  as  beacons  and  buoys  are  to  ships  it  sea 
they  warn  us  off  from  barren  sands  and  rugged  rocks,  and  dangeroia 
reefs,  they  were  cumberers  of  the  ground  i  they  bore  no  fruit,  amn 
cast  their  cold  shadows  on  fruitful  trees,  and  drew  to  themselva 
those  kindly  juices  which  absorbed  by  others  would  have  grown  into 
flower  and  fruit.  Their  protracted  age  was  their  misfortune;  it 
added  to  their  guilt,  and  increased  their  responsibility.  Beneath 
their  izr  and  long-projecting  shadows  many  a  tender  plant  died^  and 
many  a  sweet  blossom  withered.  Had  their  lives  been  shorter, 
others  had  been  better  and  happier.  It  is  a  mystery  we  cannot 
unravel  that  bad  men  should  harden  into  old  age,  and  good  men  die 
in  their  prime,  that  the  least  useful  should  often  be  the  long-lived, 
and  the  most  useful  often  short-lived ;  that  Methuselah  should  live 
nine  hundred  sixty  and  nine  years,  and  Moses  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  To  the  early  dead  it  is  gain,  but  to  a  fallen  world  it  is 
loss. 

It  is  sin,  in  such  a  world  as  ours,  to  pass  through  it  passive  and 
useless  beings.  Some  are  blots — that  is  very  sad ;  some  are  blessings 
— that  is  very  delightful ;  but  not  a  few,  I  fear,  are  blanks,  who  do 
nobody  any  harm,  and  nobody  any  good.  The  salt  has  lost  its 
savour — the  light  is  hidden  under  a  bushel.  It  is  good  not  to  have 
been  a  curse.  But  when  the  judgment  ordeal  comes,  and  when  all 
shall  be  gathered  around  the  great  white  throne,  the  charge  agaunsi 
the  lost  is  not  that  they  did  infinite  harm,  but  that  they  did  no  good. 
'^  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat  i  1  was  thirslijr,  and  y< 
gave  me  no  drink  ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in  -,  naked 
and  ye  clothed  me  not ;  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not.' 
These  seem  to  have  been  ruined  by  a  negative  character.     Of  th< 
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saved  it  is  recorded,  '^  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I 

was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took 

me  in  ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me ;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me  ; 

I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.     Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 

it  unto  on6  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 

me.*'    The  Saviour  estimates  the  depth,  and  fervour,  and  fulness  of 

our  charity,  not  by  the  amount  of  our  offering,  but  by  the  warmth  of 

the  heart  that  gives  it.     The  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  threw 

ostentatiously  their  talents  into  the  plate  ;  one  poor  widow  threw  in 

^^vo  mites,  less  than  two  farthings,  all  that  she  had ;  but  whilst  the 

sound  of  the  falling  talents  rose  no  higher  than  the  height  of  the 

Pharisees  that  gave  them,  these  two  mites  woke  music  in  that  plate 

"^Tirhich  had  its  echoes  in  the  realms  of  glory,  and  her  act  is  com- 

iscicmorated  with  praise,  whilst  theirs  is  unnoticed  and  unknown. 

A^e  ought  not  to  be  blanks,  doing  nothing ;  still  less  to  be  blots, 

doing  mischief;  but  we  are  to  try  to  be  blessings  over  all  the  sphere 

which  Goc  has  placed  us.     Every  truth  of  the  Bible  teaches  '^  the 

of  Goc  y"  that  is  free  ;  pardon  free,  justification  free,  accept- 

^-nce  gratis,  'vithout  money  and  without  price.     What  does  it  do  ? 

Xt  teaches  us,  first,  the  negative  lesson,  "  to  deny  ungodliness  and 

>'Vorldly  lusts  ;"  it  teaches  us  also  "  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 

Sodly  in  this  present  world,  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  the 

glorious  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  great  God  and  Saviour  ;  who 

Save  Himself  for  us,  that  He  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and 

purify  unto  Himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works." 

Hence,  wherever  there  is  a  heart  regenerated  by  grace,  there  there 

Wfll  be  the  relaxed  hand,  the  elastic  step,  the  charity  that  never 

Culeth.     Why  are  we  made  saints  ?     Just  that  we  may  become 

servantst     Why  is  one  man  made  richer  than  another  ?     Not  that 

he  may  exact  more,  but  that  he  may  give  more.     It  will  be  a  poor 

memorial  of  you  and  me  if  it  can  only  be  said  of  us  that,  like  Cain, 

we  have  built  cities,  or,  like  Jubal,  we  have  made  musical  instru- 
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ments  of  brass,  or,  like  Tubal-Cain,  we  have  shaped  brass  and  iron 
into  forms  of  beauty,  or  that,  like  Jabal,  we  have  pitched  tents,  if  we 
have  done  nothing  to  subserve  the  everlasting  interests  of  immortal 
souls.    In  passing  through  this  world,  we  ought  never  to  forget  there 

are  broken  hearts  that  need  to  be  comforted.     And  what  would  be 

■ 

music  tp  such  a  heart?  You  need  not  always  go  and  preach  a 
sermon,  or  leave  a  tract ;  one  gentle  word  dropped  into  that  heart 
may  be  its  resuscitation  from  death,  its  restoration  to  happiness  and 
to  heaven.  It  is  not  long  addresses,  it  is  not  sermons  full  of  sacred 
words,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  address  to  the  broken-hearted,  and 
the  mourning,  and  the  depressed,  and  the  desolate,  under  the  dark 
shadows  of  this  world.  It  is  to  speak  a  word  in  season ;  and  such  a 
word,  behold  how  good  it  is  ! 

But  long  as  these  cumbcrcrs  lived,  they  did  not  live  for  ever. 
Of  the  oldest  it  is  written — ^^  He  died." 

Sin  entered,  and  death  by  sin,  and  therefore  death  passed  on  all. 
Our  lives  are  shorter  now.  Perhaps  it  is  in  mercy,  not  in  wrath  j 
for  thus  the  good  are  taken  sooner  home,  and  the  wicked  inflict  less 
evil.  Let  us  strive  to  be  good  and  to  do  good :  '*  whatsoever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ;"  *'  work  while  it  is  called 
to-day,  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work." 


HERE  is  no  blank  in  this  world  without  a  corresponding 
blessing ;  there  is  no  barren  spot  in  which  there  is 
not  somethmg  that  indicates  a  brighter  and  a  better 
state.  Hence  we  iiad  in  the  midst  of  this  chapter 
of  blanks,  and  of  some  blots,  on^  huge  blessing. 
'^ Enoch  walked  with  God;  and  he  was  hot,  for 

rGod  took  him."  Here  is  a  plant  growing  in  the 
deseFt,  the  evidence  of  influences  from  the  sky.  When 
Mungo  Park  travelled  the  African  deserts,  when,  thirsty 
and  hungry,  he  lay  down  to  die — under  him  the  burning 
I  above  him  the  hot,  brassy  sky — his  eye  lighted  on  one 
tr  J  the  sight  revived  his  hopes,  for  he  argued,  and  argued 
^c  that  was  irresistibly  conclusive,  ^'  If  God  takes  care  of 
r  in  d)e  desert,  He  Can't  haVe  forgotten  me."  That  was 
d  beaotifuUy  true.  That  flowet*  in  the  desert  needed  divine 
:eep  it  ahve.  Distant  oceans  were  drifted  in  the  shape  of 
fresh  it  j  rays  from  a  remote  «un  cattie  as  missionaries  to 
and  the  chemistry  of  a  soil  not  Utterly  exhausted  nourished 
Tod's  smiles  gave  it  its  tints,  and  God's  breath  give  it  its 
i  and  that  flower  in  the  midst  of  the  burning  sand  was  a 
o  Park  that  God  was  there.  So  here  an  Enxxrh  wsdking 
[,  and  taken  home,  and  spared  the  shame,  and  the  sorrow, 
necessity  of  dying,  was  a  ray  of  heaven  in  the  midst  of  the 
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thick  night — a  flower  in  the  midst  of  the  barren  desert— a  star  on  the 
bosom  of  the  dark  slgr — an  evidence  that  God  was  there,  though  the 
world  knew  it  not. 

There  never  was  a  desert  in  which  there  was  not  a  flower ;  never 
a  black  night  in  which  there  was  not  some  star ;  never  a  centurjr  so 
barren  that  there  was  not  some  one  that  adorned  it  by  his  virtues,  or 
contributed  to  it  by  his  learning  and  his  goodness.  We  shall  find  in 
the  antediluvian  world,  amidst  the  Methuselahs,  and  the  Lamechs, 
and  the  Cains,  an  Enoch.  In  the  patriarchal  world  we  shall  find  an 
Abraham,  an  Isaac,  a  Jacob,  a  Joseph.  In  the  Levidcal  age,  we 
shall  find,  in  spite  of  all  the  rebellions,  and  apostacies,  and  sins  that 
were  there,  a  Moses  and  an  Aaron.  In  the  decadence  of  the  Jewish 
system  we  shall  find  a  Simeon  and  an  Anna  looking  fi>r  the  hope  that 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  Israel.  In  the  heart  of  Europe,  when  the 
Church  of  Rome  crushed  and  overlay  the  Church  at  Rome,  and  die 
succession  was  to  be  traced  by  a  few  bright  and  shining  links,  not  by 
priests  that  had  become  profane,  and  bishops  whose  names  were 
reproaches  to  Christendom — ^we  shall  find  an  Agobard,  a  Henri, 
a  Waldo,  and  others  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.  In 
the  depths  of  Babylon  itself,  in  the  midst  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
I  believe  God  has  a  people.  Ther^  are  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  there  are  Protestants  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  :  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Protestant  Church  in  it,  but 
not  of  it ;  the  Protestants  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  it,  but 
not  of  it.  Hence,  when  the  judgments  of  Babylon  are  about  to 
descend  upon  all  that  share  in  her  sins,  a  voice  rings  clear  and 
musical  fi-om  heaven,  ^^  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  partake 
not  of  her  sins,  and  receive  not  of  her  plagues." 

'*  Enoch" — ^this  exceptional  case  in  the  midst  of  the  universal 
night — "walked  with  God."  No  word  is  more  descriptive,  more 
eloquently  descriptive,  of  a  Christian's  biography.  If  he  walked 
with  God,  he  must  have  found  the  right  way.     But  what  is  tha 
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rzy  ?  We  read,  **  No  man  cotneth  unto  the  Father  but  by  me  : 
he  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life."  Then,  if  Enoch  walked 
[jod,  as  friend,  as  worshipper,  as  servant,  he  must  have  walked 
t  only  way  in  which  man  can  walk  with  God,  and  find 
I  Father.     Hence   every  one  that  denies  Christ  as  the  way 

on  the  road  to  heaven.  The  mere  philosopher,  who  infers 
istence  of  a  God  from  the  exquisitely  beautiful  and  suggestive 
tnena  of  nature,  comes  to  a  Creator.  The  Pantheist  comes 
dng  he  can  neither  define,  nor  comprehend,  nor  understand. 
he   Christian,  by  Christ,  comes  not  to  the  Creator  who   is 

him,  not  to  the  Legislator  who  is  against  him,  but  to  the 
r  who  is  with  him,  and  with  whom  he  walks  as  a  son  per- 

Enoch  thus  walking  in  this  right  way,  walked  with  God, 
ist  have  agreed  with  God.      **  How  can  two  walk  together, 

they  be  agreed?"  It  is  quite  plain,  then,  that  Enoch 
have  agreed  with  God  in  those  great  truths  which  were 
led  amidst  the  wrecks  of  Paradise,  which  were  sealed  by  the 
:e  on  the  cross,  which  were  announced  in  every  language  at 
y  of  Pentecost ;  which  are  expressed  in  our  Bibles  in  letters 
an  never  fade,  and  which  are  written  in  Christian  hearts  in 
ters  that  can  never  die.  He  must  have  believed  in  the  ruin  of 
in  his  restoration  only  through  an  atonement,  in  the  hope  of 
Christ  the  great  Redeemer,  in  the  duty  of  obedience  to  a  holy 
in  all  these  he  must  have  agreed  with  God.  If  two  people 
pditically,  morally,  ecclesiastically,  religiously,  they  never  can 
:ogether ;  unless  they  have  extremely  good  and  sainted  tempers, 
annot  walk  long  together  in  friendship  and  in  peace.  Difference 
lion  leads  to  deflection  of  conduct ;  deflection  of  conduct  leads 
ertion  one  of  the  other.  The  instant  you  begin  to  difFer  from 
you  begin  to  say,  "  Well,  I  like  this,  and  God  condemns  it ; 

don't  like  that,  and  God  commands  it ;"  that  moment  you 
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retreat  from  God ;  like  Adam  and  Eve,  you  run  and  hide  yoursci 
from  God.  You  do  not  want  to  hear  the  gospel  preached  ;  you  d< 
not  like  to  hear  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  brought  home  to  youi 
conscience,  and  you  run  away.  You  cease  to  listen  to  the  voice  oi 
holy  truth,  and  you  go  to  some  church  where  the  ceremoiues  are  most 
beautiful,  where  the  minister  is  not  a  good  preacher  of  living  truth,  bul 
a  great  master  of  splendid  ceremonial.  These  things  act  upon  you  as 
opiates  ;  they  keep  the  conscience  from  troubling  you,  the  reason  fiom 
questioning,  the  heart  from  doubting ;  and  just  as  Adam  hid  htmiell 
amid  the  trees  of  Paradise,  when  he  found  that  God  and  he  had  quap 
rolled,  so  many  a  young  man,  and  many  a  young  woman  too,  whenevei 
they  cannot  stand  the  preaching  of  the  truths  that  come  home  to  Acn 
consciences  with  power,  run  and  hide  themselves  amidst  gewgMSj 
and  ceremonies,  and  forms,  and  incense,  and  pictures,  and  simDai 
mummeries.  They  there  have  "  peace,  peace  ;"  yet  there  is  befioR 
God  no  peace  at  all.  Let  us  never  shrink  from  hearing  the  mdil 
unpalatable  truths.  That  patient  will  never  get  well  who  refuses  the 
healing  medicine  because  it  is  nauseous  to  his  taste.  That  worshippei 
will  never  be  saved  who  rejects  the  truths  that  first  disturb  hnn. 
All  truth  disturbs  at  the  outset.  If  we  were  what  we  should  be,  vft 
should  never  be  disturbed ;  but  the  first  flash  of  pure  and  heavenl]^ 
truth  shining  into  the  dark  chambers  of  the  soul  creates  tremendous 
disquiet.  That  very  disquiet  is  preferable  to  the  ^^  peace,  peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace :"  "  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion." 
There  is  the  peace  of  life,  and  there  is  the  peace  of  death.  Seek  jre 
that  peace  which  can  only  be  reached  through  the  truth  and  in 
walking  with  God,  as  Enoch  walked  with  Him,  and  "  was  not." 

Enoch  must  have  not  only  agreed  with  God  in  mind,  but  he 
must  have  agreed  with  Him  also  in  heart.  Differing  intellectually 
from  another  is  not  unendurable ;  but  when  we  difFer  from  another 
in  heart  and  feeling,  there  is  a  quarrel.  Now,  between  God  and 
man  there  is  a  quarrel,  a  great  quarrel,  a  quarrel  that  can  be  healeo 
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by  one  sovereign  and  all-sufEcient  remedy.  If  the  heart  be,  as 
ture  tells  us,  *'  enmity  to  God,"  this  enmity  must  be  dissolved, 
love,  the  cement  between  heaven  and  earth,  must  take  its  place^ 
at  of  twain  there  shall  be  made  one.  And  therefore  what  is 
ing  is  not  simply  an  enlightened  mind.  You  may  know  all  the 
es  that  have  stirred  the  world,  from  the  days  when  Jerome  and 
;ius  quarrelled,  onward  to  the  days  when  Martin  Luther  and  his 
mporaries,  and  Calvin,  and  Zwinglius,  disputed ;  onward  to  the 
when  the  whole  of  England  and  Scotland  surge  with  theologilca 
tes.  You  may  know  all  these,  and  you  may  be  able  to  reason 
irresistible  logic,  and  yet  not  one  truth  may  be  lodged  in  the 
^  as  a  living,  a  plastic,  and  a  saving  force.  It  is  not  the  head  in 
cases  that  needs  to  be  illuminated,  but  the  heart  that  needs  to 
generated.  Hence  the  language  of  the  Word  of  God  :  "  Except 
I  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  Enoch 
have  had  a  mind  which  was  at  one  with  God's  will ;  he  must 
had  a  heart  which  was  submitted  to  God's  holy  law.  No  doupt 
>  not  always  perfect ;  his  convictions  sometimes  wavered,  his 
ions  sometimes  grew  cold.  The  frosts  and  the  winter  winds  of 
^orld  nip  affections  that  belong  to  a  nobler  and  a  better  -,  but  still 
ap  remains  in  the  root,  rises  still  through  the  stem,  until  the 
isting  summer  break,  in  unclouded  sunshine,  upon  our  world, 
all  shall  be  righteous,  and  there  shall  be  no  death,  and  no 
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noch,  in  thus  walking  with  God,  must  have  had  perfect  con- 
e  in  God.  In  a  Christian's  life  are  many  things  to  discourage, 
things  that  tempt  men  sometimes  very  rashly,  but  very 
dly,  to  say,  "  Well,  I  will  give  up  religion  at  once,  I  can  stand 
longer  j  it  is  a  vain  thing  to  serve  the  Lord."  You  have  been 
ed  to  say  so ;  yet  God  forgives  the  temptation,  as  soon  as 
eness  is  asked.  Enoch,  in  walking  with  God,  must  have  met 
a  storm,  and  wrestled  with  many  a  hurricane,  and  have  felt  the 
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descending  rain  and  the  cold  snow-flakes ;  he  often  felt  the  road  veiy 
long,  very  rugged,  very  uphill ;  he  must  have  been  sometimes  foot- 
sore, and  oftentimes  tempted  to  give  way,  and  to  lie  down  and  die* 
But  he  held  on  through  the  worst,  for  he  had  learnt  that  he  that 
endureth  unto  the  end  shall  be  saved.   We,  too,  have  many  a  trouble. 
If  we  had  no  trouble,  we  should  not  be  here  ;  if  we  had  no  doubts, 
we  should  be  in  heaven.     I  would  rather  grapple  with  the  doubts  of 
an  earnest  heart  than  put  up  with  the  acceptance  of  everything^  the 
questioning  of  nothing.     An  earnest  doubt  is  better  than  a  traditional 
and  unfounded  belief.     If  I  have  many  trials,  many  troubles,  many 
griefs,  many  afflictions,  but  have  confidence  in  the  Being  with  whom 
I  walk,  and  in  whom  I  trust,  then  I  will  not  give  up ;  ^^  God  is  my 
refuge  and  my  strength  ;"  "  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters 
I  will  be  with  thee  ;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow 
thee  i  when  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned, 
neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee  ;'*  '*  I  will  never  leave  thee, 
I  will  never  forsake  thee."     I  will  recollect  these  beautiful  promises, 
and  plead  them  in  prayer,  and  feel  the  weight,  and  force,  and  conso- 
lation of  that  glowing  chapter  which  begins  with  '^  No  condemna- 
tion to  them  that  are  in  Christ,"  and  ends  with  ^^  no  separation  to 
them  from  Christ :"  ^^  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor 
life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord." 

Have  we  confidence  in  God,  confidence  In  what  God  tells  us  in 
his  own  Word  about  Himself?  A  soldier  will  not  march  to  battle 
unless  he  has  confidence  in  his  oflicer ;  a  sailor  will  not  go  out  into 
the  open  sea  unless  he  has  confidence  in  his  ship ;  a  moneyed  man 
will  not  trust  a  banker  unless  he  has  confidence  in  his  solvency ;  a 
patient  will  not  take  nauseous  draughts  unless  he  has  confidence  in 
the  skill  of  his  physician ;  a  Christian  will  not  endure  to  the  end 
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unless  he  has  confidence  in  his  God.  Now,  what  is  wanted  in  the 
present  is  just  confidence  in  God — confidence  in  what  He  says  about 
US)  about  Himself,  about  the  way  of  everlasting  life.  If  we  arc  thus 
walking  with  God,  thus  confiding  in  Him,  we  shall  never  fail. 
People  often  say,  What  do  you  mean  by  stating  that  a  person  is 
saved  by  faith  I  The  word  means  confidence,  trust.  Trust,  or 
confidence,  is  the  most  vital  and  valuable  element  in  commercial 
and  social  life.  Exhaust  your  confidence  in  the  Government,  and 
evciybody  that  has  o(^e  hundred  pounds  in  the  Three  Per  Cent.  Consols 
will  be  there  to-morrow  to  get  it  out.  Exhaust  your  confidence  in 
a  bank,  and  everybody  that  has  a  balance  in  that  bank  will  be  there 
veiy  early  to-morrow  to  withdraw  the  balance.  Exhaust  confidence 
from  merchants,  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  ?  That  all  our  commerce  would  go  to  pieces,  the  glory 
would  depart,  and  England  would  be  a  social  ruin.  If  confidence 
be  of  such  value  in  social  life,  why  should  we  complain  that  con- 
fidence, as  an  instrument,  as  a  means,  is  of  saving  value  in  the  things 
of  the  world  to  come  ? 

Thus  Enoch  had  confidence  in  God.     When  he  came  to  a  very 

'Ough  part  of  t}ie  road,  he  said,  "  Well,  it's  very  rough,  and  I  am 

^ejy  weary  i   but  I  am  walking   in  God*s  way,  in  God's  order, 

^ccQfding  to  his  commandments,  and  I  will  hold  on  i'*  and  he  did  so. 

And  he  came  to  another  part,  where  there  were  wild  beasts  on 

^e  right,  and  shadows  and  spectral  illusions  on  the  left,  and  he 

began  to  be  alarmed  ^  he  said,  ^^  God  is  for  me ;  who  can  be  against 

^e  ?"     And  he  came  .to  another  part  of  the  road,  where  he  heard 

^e  oaths,  and  the  curses,  and  the  swearing  of  antediluvians,  who 

'^ared  neither  God,  nor  man,  nor  the  devil,  and  he  was  shocked  and 

^^^rrified  :  he  prayed  for  them,  and  clung  ftist  to  God  for  protection. 

"Ajid  at  last,  when  the  night  seemed  to  grow  darker,  and  his  strength 

^^hausted,  and  the  weariness  of  the  way  no  longer  endurable,  God 

^pved  him  that  melancholy  journey,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  journey 
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through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  at  one  bound  he  leaped 
over  it ;  his  last  breath  was  everlasting  refreshment,  his  last  moment 
upon  earth  made  him  free  of  the  universe  of  God. 

We  may  not  be  thus  taken,  we  may  not  be  thus  translated ;  but  we 
are  just  as  safe  as  Enoch  was.  Enoch  is  the  type  and  representative  of 
those  who  will  never  die.  There  is  a  portion  of  people  in  this  world 
that  will  never  die  at  all.  It  is  not  appointed  to  all  men  to  die,  as  we 
sometimes  read  it ;  the  word  all  is  not  in  the  original.  ^^  It  is  appointed 
unto  men  to  die."  We  read  that,  when  our  Lord  comes,  those  that 
are  alive  shall  instantly  be  changed,  and  those  that  are  dead  in  Christ 
shall  instantly  be  quickened.  If  our  Lord's  second  advent  be  near, 
as  some  of  the  wisest,  and  best,  and  most  gifted  students  of  prophecy 
believe ;  if  the  shadows  of  this  world's  evening  are  lengthening,  and 
the  sun  of  time  setting,  and  the  day  far  spent,  and  the  everlasting 
and  beautiful  morn  soon  to  begin  to  gild  the  horizon  with  a  glory 
that  will  never  fade,  then  some  of  the  young  may  never  die ;  they 
may  be,  like  Enoch,  translated,  not  doomed  to  pass  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  But  the  aged,  in  all  probability,  will 
die.  Yet  what  is  death  to  a  Christian  ?  The  same  Jesus  that  walked 
upon  the  ocean,  and  along  the  ups  and  downs  of  this  weary,  troubled, 
stormy  world,  will  walk  with  us  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  so  that  we  may  say,  "  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me." 

Enoch's  walk  with  Gfod  was  a  walk  of  continuous  obedience. 
Love,  and  confidence,  and  harmony  of  mind  begat  loyalty,  fealty, 
obedience.  If  we  are  walking  with  God,  we  shall  obey  God.  Our 
inquiry  will  be  at  every  stage,  not  what  others  think,  but  what  God 
has  said.  Our  supreme  inquiry  will  be  less  what  the  most 
learned  or  the  most  gifted  in  the  world  think,  or  say,  or  write  ;  but 
what  God  says  in  his  holy  Word.  There  is  everlasting  truth,  if  the 
whole  world  should  deny  it ;  and  what  God  condemns  is  deadly  error,  if 
the  whole  world  should  praise  it.  Our  consideration  will  be,  not  what 
is  palatable,  not  what  is  popular,  not  what  is  profitable,  not  what 
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will  please  this  man,  not  what  will  gratify  that  man.  Our  duty,  like 
our  hope,  is  to  be  gathered  from  all  holy  Scripture  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God,  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  correction,  and  for  instruction 
in  righteousness. 

Are  we  walking  with  God  ?  With  all  its  ups  and  downs,  with 
all  its  length,  its  crookedness,  and  its  frequent  loneliness,  it  will  be  to 
us,  what  it  has  been  in  ages  past,  a  very  pleasant  way.  It  is  true  a 
Christian  has  much  to  contend  with — and  because  a  Christian,  the 
devil  will  specially  attack  him.  The  devil  does  not  sift  the  chafF,  it 
18  not  worth  sifting ;  he  sifb  the  wheat.  The  devil  does  not  tempt 
and  try,  and  persecute  those  that  he  is  sure  of ;  it  is  those  that  have 
enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  living  God  that  he  assaults.  Because  a 
Christian,  your<  will  be  many  temptations,  many  trials,  many  storms 
to  buflet,  many  troubles  to  contend  with ;  sometimes  provoking  your 
temper,  irritating  your  feelings,  tempting  you  to  say,  as  David  said  in 
the  73rd  Psalm,  '*  Verily,  I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and 
washed  my  hands  in  innocency."  But  hold  on.  Your  safety, 
thanks  be  to  God  !  is  not  in  the  strength  of  your  grasp  of  Christ, 
but  in  the  tenacity  of  Christ's  grasp  of  you ;  your  salvation  rests, 
not  upon  the  fimmess  of  your  hold,  but  upon  the  faithfulness  of  the 
word,  and  the  fixity  of  the  hold,  of  Him  who  has  said,  "  I  will  never 
leave  thee,  I  will  never  forsake  thee."  Walk  with  God  in  reading 
his  Word,  in  waiting  upon  his  ordinances,  in  listening  to  the  gospel, 
in  translating  into  life  on  Monday  the  lessons  that  you  hear  on 
Sunday  j  in  living  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  j  in  trying  to  make 
the  world  a  little  sunnier  because  you  have  passed  through  it,  and 
some  home  a  little  brighter  because  you  have  entered  it,  and  some 
heart  a  little  happier  because  you  have  dropped  a  word  of  consolation 
into  it ;  and  you  will  find  your  path,  like  the  path  of  Enoch,  on  the 
whole,  a  happy  path  :  and  when  the  years  are  exhausted,  and  life's 
long  day  is  done,  your  sun  will  set  in  the  west,  only  to  rise  with 
augmented  splendour  in  the  everlasting  east ! 
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'  OAH  appears,  on  the  eve  of  the  deluge,  a  perfect 
contrast  to  the  corrupt  population  among  whom 
he  lived.  The  first  sin  had  darkened  into 
blacker  hues,  and  spread  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  inhabited  earth.  Love  had  become  lust- 
The  very  imaginations  of  the  thoughts  o' 
men's  hearts  had  becon^e  evil.  Crime  was  no 
iQer  an  incidental  occurrence,  but  the  normal  habit 
of  the  age.  Because  committed  in  concert,  they 
thuu^t  its  guilt  was  distributed.  They  supposed  the 
world  was  ^ven  up  to  their  enjoyment,  and  that  God  had  withdrawn 
from  all  personal  superintendence  of  it,  and  repealed  the  everlasting 
law  that  connects  sin  with  adequate  retribution.  Men  do  in  masses 
what  they  would  not  attempt  as  individuals,  and  evil  rises  to  a  degree 
of  intensity  and  virulence  in  such  a  case,  which  calls  down  the 
righteous  and  overwhelming  judgments  of  heaven.  God  pronounced 
the  judicial  sentence  He  had  long  and  patiently  delayed,  "  The 
end  of  all  flesh  is  come  before  me,  for  the  earth  is  filled  with  violence 
through  them,  and  behold  I  will  destroy  them  from  the  earth." 
One  enriched  by  his  grace,  and  a  beautiful  exception  in  the  all  but 
universal  corruption,  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  was  not 
the  creation  of  the  age,  but  of  inspirations  that  descended  from 
The  features  that  distinguished  him  from  all  hit  contcm' 
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poraries  were  these :-'^e  was  "upright  in  his  generation;"  "he 
walked  with  God ;"  ^^  him  only  God  saw  to  be  righteous  before  Him 
m  that  generation."     These  are  noble  traits. 

Noah  did  not  do  as  others  in  his  day.     How  common  is  it  to 
hear  people  say,  ^^  We  must  do  as  others  do  ;'*  ^^  In  Rome  we  must 
do  as  Rome  does."     Such  maxims  were  probably  as  popular  then 
as  they  are  now.     But  from  Noah  they  received  no  hospitality  or 
acceptance.     He  regarded  as  worthy  of  his  reverence  and  adoption, 
not  the  example  of  others,  but  the  commands  of  his  God.     He 
looked  upward,  not  around,  for  direction.     He  walked  with  God, 
and  therefore  contrary  to  men.     It  was  of  no  consequence  to  him 
that  another  walk  was  strewn  with  flowers,  vocal  with  song,  and 
crowded  with  thousands ;  his  was  chosen,  and  persistently  held.     He 
Was  deaf  to  every  entreaty  to  do  as  others  did,  and  live  as  others 
lived,  because  he  knew  and  folt  his  walk  with  God  alone  was  the  path 
of  duty.     He  cared  little  that  he  was  denounced  as  a  fanatic,  a  fool, 
and  a  disturber  of  the  peace  and  pleasures  of  others.     The  carica- 
tures of  the  wit,  and  the  sarcasm  of  the  satirist,  foil  unheeded  on 
JUm.      His  heart  beat  high  above  all.     His  path  was   fearlessly 
chosen  and  faithfully  held.      He  grieved  over  the  wickedness  of 
^^ere,  but  he  had  no  misgiving  about  the  course  he  himself  had 
Chosen.     He  lamented  the  doom  they  had  provoked,  and  exerted  all 
hu  influence  and  eloquence  to  induce  them  to  repent ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, he  still  Mralked  with  God. 

God  io  honoured  this  representative  patriarch,  that,  for  his  sake, 
lie  saved  from  the  flood  all  his  family.  "  Come  thou,  and  all  thy 
house,  into  the  ark,  for  thee  have  I  seen  righteous  before  me  in  this 
generation."  Thus  family  blessings  &11  where  a  Other's  character 
shines.  Personal  piety,  in  every  age  and  condition,  sheds  around  it 
social  influences.  No  man  lives  for  himself.  He  moves  on,  an  in- 
fluence for  good  or  evil  on  others.  Living  we  act,  and  dead  we  speak. 
We  are  blots  or  blessings^-^helps  to  heaven,  or  obstructions  to  it* 
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Noah  and  his  family,  and  selected  representatives  of  every  living 
thing,  entered  the  ark,  a  floating  house,  dependent  for  its  safety  amid 
the  waves  neither  on  the  strength  of  its  timbers,  nor  on  the  skill  of 
its  crew,  but  entirely  on  the  superintending  presence  and  power  of 
God.  Human  instrumentality  was  used,  as  is  still  God's  way ;  but 
Divine  power  was  its  protection  and  its  strength.  After  a  hundred 
and  fifty  days'  rising  of  the  huge  tidal  ocean,  the  waters  began  to 
abate.  The  green  tops  of  the  mountains  afterwards  emeiged  from 
beneath  the  waste  of  waters,  and  Noah  resolved  to  take  soundings, 
but  such  as  are  not  taken  now.  He  sent  out  first  a  raven,  which 
seems  to  have  kept  going  and  coming  till  the  entire  subsidence  of 
the  sea.  He  next  sent  forth  a  dove,  which,  finding  no  spot  to  rest 
on,  returned  to  the  ark.  After  another  seven  days  he  sent  forth  the 
dove,  and  the  bird  returned  with  an  olive  leaf  in  its  beak — a  sign  fiill 
of  hope  to  Noah.  Does  not  this  beautiful  incident  in  Noah's  life 
remind  the  reader  of  Him  who  descended  on  the  Son  of  Man  as  a 
dove — who  brings  into  the  hearts  of  his  people  earnests  of  departed 
storms  and  rays  of  brightening  sunshine — ^who  takes  a  leaf  from  die 
tree  of  life,  and  lays  it,  a  healing  power,  on  the  heart  that  is  broken, 
and  awakens  feelings  of  hope  where  despair  has  long  brooded  ?  Noah 
remained  in  the  ark  yet  other  seven  days,  and  forthwith  heard  die 
voice  that  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  flood,  ^^  Come  thou  and  all 
thy  house  Into  the  ark,"  say  now,  ^'  Go  forth  of  the  ark,  thou,  and 
thy  wife,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee."  It  was  a 
beaudfiil  trait  in  the  conduct  of  this  ancient  patriarch  that  .God's 
command  to  enter  or  to  go  out  was  followed  by  unquesdoning  obe- 
dience. Seeming  peril  did  not  alarm,  and  arduous  duty  did  not 
discourage,  one  whose  whole  confidence  lay  in  the  Word  of  God, 
whose  only  light  was  from  heaven.  Terrestrial  paths  are  best  laid 
down  by  celesdal  observations. 

"  CJod  shut  him  in  !"     Striking  illustradon  of  the  truth  that  He 
^ho  begins  our  course  will  end  it,  that  He  who  is  the  author  of  our 
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on  will  also  be  its  finisher !  It  was  as  necessary  that  God's 
should  shut  the  door,  as  it  was  that  God*s  command  should 
t — diat  God  should  take  care  of  Noah  while  he  was  in  the  ark, 
It  He  should  appoint  that  ark  for  a  house  of  safety  for  Noah 
is  family.  If  the  ark  may  be  accepted  in  any  sense*  as  a  type 
r  blessed  Lord,  we  tnay  gather  .it  is  as  necessary  that  God 
[  now  keep  us  in  the  Saviour,  as  it  is  that  He  should  place  us 
Saviour  at  first.  Our  salvation  h  not  complete  by  being  placed 
rist ;  it  is  only  complete  by  being  kept  in  Christ.  We  are  told 
apostle,  that  ^^  we  are  kept  through  faith  unto  salvation,  ready 
revealed  in  the  last  time.'*  We  are  told  by  the  Saviour 
:lf,  ^^  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  none  shall  be  able  to 
them  out  of  my  hand."  A  Christian  is  not  one  who,  believing 
placed  in  Christ,  therefore  ceases  to  hear,  to  pray,  to  look,  to 
He  not  only  feels  that  he  must  be  placed  in  Christ  by  the  hand 
nade  him,  through  the  exercise  of  personal  faith  on  his  part, 
i  looks  and  leans  on,  and  derives  momentum  and  direction  from, 
inie  hand  that  put  him  there.  He  feels  at  every  step  of  his 
'd  and  happy  progression,  that  unless  God  keep  him,  as  God 
ustified  him,  he  can  never  taste  happiness  here,  or  see  heaven 
ter.  A  Christian  feels  the  necessity  of  a  ceaseless  reliance 
God.  He  knows  he  is  safe,  not  in  the  strength  of  his 
but  by  the  pledges  and  the  promises  of  Him  who  gave  it. 
,  in  that  frail  ark,  was  safer  than  those  who  were  in  the 
;est  ships  that  floated  and  sought  their  safety  on  that  tempestuous 
gitated  ocean.  Not  by  the  strength  of  his  vessel,  but  by  the 
tion  of  his  God,  was  Noah  safe.  We  too  in  Christ  Jesus  are 
lot  because  our  faith  is  so  strong,  but  because  his  hold  of  us 
ceal. 

odi,  as  Commanded  and  instructed  by  God,  spoke  to  the 
ires — the  beasts  of  the  earth,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  creeping 
iy  and  ordered  them  to  come  intQ  the  ark.     Perhaps  he  feared 
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this  was  an  impossible  thing ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  speak  as  God 
commanded,  than  all  animated  things  heard  and  obeyed.  There  was 
a  vestige  here  of  his  ancient  dominion  over  nature,  lost  in  Eden,  and 
restored  to  Noah  upon  this  special  occasion.  Thus  the  waj  to 
recover  man's  lost  dominion  over  nature  is  to  recover  God's  ivaagt 
on  his  own  soul.  Noah  obeyed  his  God,  and  all  nature  obejred  its 
chief. 

Noah   preached  to  thousands  who  would  not  hear  him;   let 
it  not  be  that  ministers  of  Christ  preach  to  us,  and  find  us  aho 
equally    sceptical.      They    perished    temporally ;    we    perish,    hy 
neglecting  the  great  salvation,  eternally.      Christ  Himself  preaches 
to  us,  ^^  Come  unto  me,  all  yc  that  are  weary  and   heavy  laden, 
and   I   will   give  you   rest.*'      If  we   are    found    in   that   Divine 
Ark,  however  poor  and   insignificant  in  this  world's  social   scale, 
God  will   no  more  forget  us  than  He  will   forget   Himself.      He 
who  remembered  Noah  in  the  ark,  weighed  every  wave,  meted  out 
every  wind,  shaped  the  courses  of  both,  and  carried  to  Ararat  the 
patriarch,  his  family,  and  living  creatures,  as  truly  takes  care  of  the 
poorest  Christian  orphan  or  v/idow  as  if  they  were  the  only  beings 
in  the  universe.     A  mother  may  forget  her  son,  that  she  should  not 
have  compassion  on  the  child  of  her  womb,  yet  will  not  God  fbi^get 
thee.     He  has  graven  thee  upon  the  palms  of  his  hands,  He  holds 
thee  in  everlasting  remembrance.     "  For  this  is  as  the  waters  of 
Noah  unto  me :  for  as  I  have  sworn  that  the  waters  of  Noah  should 
no  more  go  over  the  earth,  so  have  I  sworn  that  I  would  not  be 
wroth  with  thee,  nor  rebuke  thee.     For  the  mountains  shall  depart, 
and  the  hills  be  removed  ;  but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  firom 
thee,  neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed,  saith  the 
Lord,   that   hath   mercy  on  thee.     O  thou   afflicted,   tossed  with 
tempest,  and  not  comforted,  behold,  I  will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair 
colours,  and  lay  thy  foundations  with  sapphires." 
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t  UR  whole  race  had  become  corrupt,  a  universal 
apostacy  prevailed.  The  leading  feature  of  that 
apostacy  was  not  so  much  ignorance  that  God 
was,  but  universal  materialism.  What  they  be- 
lieved they  did  not  act  out.  The  Deity,  whose 
existence  they  accepted  as  a  fact,  they  spurned  as 
the  Director  and  the  Inspirer  of  their  lives.  '*  They 
did  eat,  and  drink,  and  married,  and  gave  in  marriage, 
until  the  flood  came."  The  very  era  that  precedes 
st's  second,  personal,  glorious  advent,  finds  its  perfect  parallelism 
lie  era  that  preceded  the  outburst  of  the  flood  in  the  days  of 
h.  "  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah,  so  shall  it  be  when  the 
of  man  cometh."  There  is,  in  the  present  day,  a  vague  homage 
hristianity  as  an  ancient  creed  ;  but  in  many  of  the  organs  of 
ic  sentiment  it  is  ignored,  as  a  real  living  power  in  the  hearts 
consciences  of  men.  Literature  is  less  and  less  inspired  by 
stian  principle ;  policy  steers  the  ship  of  the  Swte  by  the  meteor 
s  of  expediency,  instead  of  the  lode-stars  that  shine  from  the 
iment  for  ever ;  society  is  knit  tc^ether  by  conventionalisms, 
by  the  cement  of  living  love  and  truth  ;  bargains  are  sharp  and 
in  the  commercial  world  —  the  product  of  selfishness  and 
rialism.      In  the   state  that   prevailed  in  the  antediluvia 
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God  launched  the  awful  word  upon  the  world,  ^^  I  will  destrojr 
flesh  ! "  and  the  only  exception  that  He  made  was  that  of  a  m 
that  walked  with  Him,  who  obeyed  his  law,  who  was  old-fiishion 
enough  to  believe  in  a  God,  an  eternity,  a  judgment-seat ;  and  wi 
Noah  his  family  also  was  saved  for  his  sake.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  id< 
that  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  Word  of  God,  that  the  good  • 
the  Others  is  visited  upon  the  sons,  that  the  children  and  descendan 
are  blessed  for  ch.eir  parents'  sake.  It  is  on  this  idea  that  tl 
sacrament  of  baptism,  as  it  prevails  in  most  Churches,  is  ol 
served.  Noah,  because  righteous,  was  preserved;  his  childrei 
not  because  they  were  righteous^  but  because  of  the  ff^htcomes 
of  their  parent,  were  delivered  from  the  impending  judgment*  Sc 
it  has  been  argued,  pajrents  are  members  of  the  Church  ol  Ckriit 
their  children,  because  of  the  parents'  membership,  may  be  adsuttec 
into  the  Chvrch  below,  and  so  far  brought  within  reach  of  the  meaiu 
of  grace  and  the  hopes  of  glory  that  culminate  in  the  Church  above. 
Noah  was  ^^  a  preacher  of  righteousness ;"  and  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
upon  the  very  knell  of  the  rending  earth,  wi  the  shattered  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  upheaving  floods,  he  besought  all  his  voice  couU 
reach  to  come  into  the  ark  and  be  saved.  He  warped  them  of  the 
judgment  —  when  the  tempestuous  storm  would  burst  upon  the 
world,  and  all  flesh,  except  a  handful  in  that  box  of  gopher  woodi 
or  cypress  tree,  would  be  swept  ofF  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
antediluvians  despised  him;  but  the  words  of  Noah  were  echoes 
of  words  that  were  pronounced  in  heaven,  and  they  learned  whep 
it  was  too  late-*-not  because  God  was  unmerciful  or  precipitate 
in  his  judgments,  ibr  He  was  bearing  and  forbearing  to  the  veij 
verge  of  the  descending  storm — ^that  Noah's  wordi^  were  true,  that 
like  the  Apostle  Paul  he  was  not  mad,  but  spake  the  WQr4s  of 
soberness  and  of  truth. 

Then,  when  all  Noah's  efforts  failed  to  convince  the  multitude, 
and  to  induce  them  to  accept  his  invitation,  '^  God  shut  Noah  in.'' 
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t  a  beautiful  expressbn  is  that!  God  said  to  Nbah^  ^^Let 
despise  )rou  \  let  them  prc^hesy  all  manner  of  disaster ;  my 
im  hato  arranged  the  ark^  and  my  hand  now  tenderly  shuts  you 
Qod  did  not  shut  anybody  out ;  He  shut  Noah  in.  God  has 
lected  anybody  to  hell,  but  He  his  chosen  them  that  believe  to 
isting  glory.  God  shiiti  out  non6  from  instant  pardon^  ever- 
g  peace,  inextinguishable  hopes  of  glory ;  but  dl  that  will  enter 
huts  itii  ^^  He  openetfa^  aivd  no  man  shuttetfa  \  He  shutteth, 
to  man  bpeneth/' 

^e  may  aissume  that  the  ark  has  at  leist  in  it  illustrations  of  the 
\  of  Christv  I  will  not  say  that  the  ark  is  a  type  \  and  yet  in 
few  Testament  there  is  isuggeited  a  typical  refereilcek  If  man 
l>cen  requested  to  constnict  the  ark,  without  the  architectural 
ficadons  of  heaven^  he  would  have  built  a  very  different  vessel 
d.  Ht  would  have  built  it  with  a  keel,  with  masts  and  sails, 
with  b^ms  ahd  {dahks  of  gnarifed  oak,  fastened  together  by 
iS  and  resourees  so  strong,  that  it  would  be  sure.  In  virtue  of  its 
gth^  to  ride  Out  ahy  gale,  however  tempestuous,  that  could  beat 
it^  But  God  did  not  so  order  it  \  He  Himself  gaVe  the  plan. 
1  was  the  carpenter^  Gtdd  'Was  the  architect*  It  was  built  of 
^  wtxxi,  a  very  lasting,  but  not  a  very  strong  Wood.  It  Was 
o^etfaer  as  a  sort  of  parallelogram  ;  a  long  base,  flat  sides,  fiat 
«i,  and  a  litde  slope  in  the  roof,  abbut  a  cubit  and  a  half  in 
f^:— the  l^ast  fitted  to.  bufllet  the  storm,  or  to  live  in  a  heavy  sea. 
there  not  be  in  this  something  like  a  shadow  of  the  Mode  of  a 
T*s  salvation  ?  If  sadvation  had  been  left  to  man  to  devise,  it 
d  have  been  sonnething  knagniiicent,  impressive,  shining  with  all 
of  materisd  ahd  historic  glor^i  But  the  salvation  of  the  gospel 
salvation  wrought  out  by  One  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a 
^  sorrows,  and  acquaihted  with  griefs  repudiated  ^i  the 
enter's  son,  denounced  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  companion  of 
tcant  %xA  tinners  i  a  salvation  on  a  crosi^  tiirough  crueifi^tioik. 
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the  most  detestable  death,  according  to  ancient  popular  opinion,  an^ 
the  most  ignominious.     Such  is  the  way  in  which  God  has  saved 
world,  and  taken  glory  to  Himself.    And  so  naturally  repulsive  is  th^^ 
religion  of  Christ — I  mean  its  main  article,  the  cross — so  repulsive 
is  it  to  man,  that  when  you  bid  one  believe,  he  will  just  do  as  00c 
did  of  old,  he  will  say,  ^^  If  you  had  bid  me  do  some  great  things 
then  I  could  understand  it ',  but  to  bid  me  wash  and  be  clean,  to  M 
me  look  and  live,  to  bid  me  believe  in  a  Crucified  One  as  being 
crowned  with  eternal  glory,  there  is  no  consistency,  no  logic,  nothing 
there  that  vindicates  itself  to  my  mind."     But  in  all  this  the  man 
that  rejects  is  a  standing  proof  of  what  God  has  said :  ^^  The  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God."     The  natural 
mind  would  like  a  Church  all  full  of  lights  and  shadows,  with  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  all  that  is  gorgeous  and  magnificent  ia 
ceremonial,  such  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Vatican,  at  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.     But  that  is  very  miserable.     Material  splendour,  masons* 
and  carpenters,  and  painters,  and  milliners,  and  drapers,  can  easily 
create ;  it  is  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  world,  and  it  is  the  poorest 
thing  that  is  created.     But  what  is  the  glory  that  man  does  not  like? 
That  inner,  spiritual,  moral  glory  which  will  outlive  the  stars,  and  is 
the  glory  of  heaven,  and  will  be  the  splendour  of  the  shechinah  when 
Christ  returns  to  reign  from  sea  to  sea.     All  God's  ways  and  doings 
are  simple.     The  simplest  rites  are,  in  my  humble  judgment,  di^ 
sublimest.     Compare,  for  instance,  what  is  called  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  with  what  we  believe  to  be  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  we  celebrate  it.      Take  the  precious  sacrament  of  thcr 
Lord's  Supper  in  the  English  or  Scottish  Church,  and  then  see  one  ia 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     Why,  the  two  things  are  so  different, 
so  totally  different,  that  if  one  be  divine,  the  other  must  necessarily 
be  human  ^  and  if  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  one  has  a  sublimity 
that   the   highest  and    the    noblest   taste   appreciates,   the  tawdry 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  other  takes  away  frooi  all  itf 
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^^  greatness,  and  makes  it  but  a  show — a  splendid  feast  for  the  eye, 
Wt  no  feast  for  a  loving,  and  believing,  and  simple  soul. 

There  was  no  safety  outside  of  the  ark.     The  flood  rose  above 
tower  and  tree,  surging  over  the  crags  of  Mount  Ararat  itself,  and 
eveiything  perished  in  the  waste  of  waters,  while  that  frail,  poor, 
iielpless  ark  floated  in  safety.     And  why  in  safety  ?     Not  because 
its  timbers  were  strong,  not  because  its  crew  were  accomplished 
sailors,  not  because  its  captain  had  some  acquaintance  with  naviga- 
tion and  the  sea ;  it  was  strong  because  Omnipotence  was  in  it. 
Omnipresence  was  over  it,  and  God's  word  committed  it  to  its 
landing  safely  on  Ararat,  to  look  forth  upon  a  world  depopulated  and 
dismantled,  but  a  world  in  which  Noah  and  Noah's  sons  would  play 
no  mean  or  unimportant  part. 

While  the  ark  was  thus  safe,  and  floated  safely  across  the  waters, 
*we  must  not  suppose  that  all  within  were  perfectly  assured  of  their 
safety.     Noah,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sons,  and  their  wives,  talked 
t«)gether ;  and  sometimes  I  have  no  doubt  one  and  then  another  gave 
^p  heart  and  hope.     And  when  the  vessel  sometimes  lurched  in  the 
^it>ugh  of  the  sea,  or  broached  to  in  the  tempestuous  gale,  Noah's 
*^^e  thought  it  was  all  over  with  her,  that  the  poor  creeping  things 
^Mrould  be  knocked  to  pieces,  and  would  be  scattered  like  drift-wood 
Mpon  the  surging  waves  ;  and  yet  they  did  not  perish.     Now  what 
^oes  that  teach  us  ?     That  our  safety  for  ever  is  not  in  the  strength 
^>f  our  faith,  not  in  the  weight  of  our  confidence,  not  in  the  excel- 
lence of  our  character,  but  in  Christ's  ability  to  save  to  the  utter- 
most all  that  come  unto  God  through  Him.      And  then,  whilst 
^oah,  and  his  children,  and  wife,  and  family  had  much  disquiet 
and  fear,  probably  much  discomfort,  and  did  not  enjoy  the  happi- 
ness they  might  have  enjoyed,  yet  their  safety  was  not  the  least 
impaired.     The  doubts  of  Noah,  the  fears  of  his  wife,  the  alarm  of 
his  fiimily,  never  for  one  moment  shook  the  certainty  of  the  ark's 
floatiog  on  the  waters  and  reaching  its  destined  resting-place  i  but  it 
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took  away  a  great  deal  fix>m  dietr  comfort.  Whilst  they  Wtert  in  it^ 
during  these  fifty  da3rBf  they  may  have  often  felt  very  uncomfortable 
and  unhappy.  So  it  is  with  some  Christiahs  s  their  doubts^  their 
fears,  their  despondency,  their  temptation  to  give  Up  all  for  lost, 
and  to  leave  every  Church,  ahd  give  thi&mselves  to  the  Wtuid  as 
helpless  and  despairing,  is  very  sad,  very  sinfid,  very  grieviM)  to 
God ;  but  their  safety,  thank  God,  is  contingent,  hot  upon  the  peact 
of  their  heart,  nor  upon  the  strength  of  their  faith,  but  upon  the 
omnipotent  power  of  Him  who  has  said,  ^^  I  give  unto  them  eternal 
life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  and  none  shall  pluck  them  Mt  of 
my  hand."  Let  me  therefore  ask  such)  whenever  they  fytl  dis^ 
couraged  and  discomforted,  or  begin  to  giVe  all  up,  ahd  to  say, 
"  Well,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  a  Christian,  and  Christianity 
cannot  be  true,  and  I  really  will  not  attend  to  these  things  any 
more  ; "  not  then  to  begin  to  examine  their  own  hearts  )  not  to  look 
within  at  all,  this  will  only  make  matters  worse  s  but  to  look  out,  and 
look  up,  and  read  the  promise  of  Him  who  has  said,  *^Can  a  Woman 
forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the 
son  of  her  Womb  f  Yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee." 
^^Thc  mountains  shall  depart,  dnd  the  hills  be  removed,  but  my  kind- 
ness shall  not  depart  from  thee,  neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace 
be  removed,  saith  the  Lord  that  hath  niercy  on  thee."  "  O  thoU 
afflicted,  tossed  with  tempest,  ai\d  not  comforted,  behold,  I  Will  lay 
thy  stones  with  fair  colours^  and  lay  thy  foundations  With  sapphires^ 
And  I  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates  j  and  thy  gates  of  carbuncles, 
and  all  thy  borders  of  pleasant  stones.*'  *'For  a  small  moment 
have  I  forsaken  thee,  but  with  great  mercies  will  I  gather  thee." 
These  are  your  comforts;  these  the  sparkling  gems  in  the  roof 
that  shed  down  splendour  on  the  darkest  chamber.  Look  up  to 
these  5  do  not  look  within ;  then  you  will  have  peace,  the  peace  that 
passeth  understanding. 

The  first  intimation  that  Noah  had  of  the  retiring  waters,  and 
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of  tbQ  probable  and  approachmg  subsidence  of  the  ark  upon  the 

solid  ground^  was  the  return  of  a  dove  which  he  had  sent  forth 

iioil^  one  ^  tite.  tiftX  windows  of  the  ark,  with  an  odive-Ieaf 

iQ  toi  i06Hith9  akQwiiig  that  the  waters  had  so  hr  subsided  that  an 

oUve^tfe^  couM  be  r^ched  hy  the  do.ve,  and  an  oliverleaf  could  be 

cropp^  &om  i%%  wd  brought  to  the  ark.     Now,  it  ia  a  very  beautiful 

tbQtt^t  tfiat  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament  is  represented  by 

t^  dovt«     £vta  in  Gex\esia  we  read,  ^^  The  Spirit  of  God  moved 

Ofl  the  j^CQ  of  tbe  waters^*'  literally,  ^^kept  fluttering,  after  the 

maimef  ^  a  doye^  upon  the  waters/'     So  we  read  again  in  the 

Qoiili^  ijx^ti  ^^  the  Spirit  descended  as  a  dove  descends."     We  have, 

th^refi^r^  tb^  Spirit-  of  God  represented  figuratively  by  the  dove. 

Nqw^  )l^t  a9  \\\9t  dQY<^  brought  back  to  Noah  in  the  ark  the  oliveJeaf, 

t^9  ^yir^bol  b^mifuUy  significant  of  peace,  so  the  blessed  Spirit,  the 

X)ivine  Con^fMrttl,  CQine$  from  the  cross,  aind  brings  a  branch  of  that 

^liv^tffe^  and  depoaita  its  fruit,  which  is  for  food,  and  its  leaf,  which 

is  j^  haling,  in  many  a  human  heart,  and  ^^  justified  by  iaith,  we 

liave  .peHGQ  with  God>  through  Jeaua  Christ  our  Lord."     And  thus 

^lie  Spirit  assures  the  believer  that  the  storm-clouds  of  Sinai  are 

dispersed,  and  have  disappeared  for  ever ;  that  the  troubled  ocean 

^rhich  our  sins  had  provoked  and  convulsed  is  laid  under  the  feet  of 

l^im  who  once  said,  "  Peace,  be  still,"  and  with  these  words  calmed 

i^  for  ever ;  and  that  a  holy  land,   brighter,  more  beautiful,  than 

^Ararat,  begins  to  emerge  from  the  ws^te  of  waters,  over  which  no 

tJiunder-cloud  shall  hang,  oi^  whi^  HP  tempestuous  storm  shall  beat, 

on  which  a  sun  shall  shine  that  iball  have  no  western  setting  or 

declension  for  ever  and  for  ever.    The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  present  day, 

just  as  in  past  ages,  brings  the  olive-leaf,  and  lays  it  upon  the  hearts 

that  ache,  and  bids  the  troubled  spirit  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  be  still. 

In  that  ark  there  was  a  tiny  and  a  transient  symbol  of  that 
beautiful  day  which  will  one  day  break  upon  this  poor  troubled  earth 
of  ours,  when  literally  the  sword  shall  be  turned  into  the  ploughshare. 
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the  lion  and  the  lamb  shall  play  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them ;  when  there  shall  be  no  war,  nor  conflict,  nor  dispute,  nor  mis- 
understanding, in  all  God's  holy  mountain.  Blessed  thought,  that  day 
comes  nearer  every  week !  And  it  will  come  at  an  hour  when  tfaousiands 
think  not.  They  that  denounce  the  anticipation  of  it,  just  as  people 
in  Noah's  day  denounced  his  prophecy  of  the  approaching  flood,  are, 
in  their  way,  proving  the  signs  that  we  are  nearing  the  Saturdaqr 
evening  of  the  world's  long  and  weary  week.  For  what  does  Peter 
say  ?  ^^  In  the  last  day  shall  come  scoflfers,  walking  after  their  own 
lusts,  saying,  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ?  all  things  con- 
tinue as  they  were  from  the  beginning."  But  a  day  is  approachiif 
when  all  science  will  justify  the  Word  of  God.  Astronomy  will 
descend  from  its  starry  heights,  and  geology  will  come  up  firom  its 
subterranean  depths,  and  chemistry  will  come  from  its  crucibles,  and 
history  from  its  researches,  and  all  will  justify  God's  Word  as 
everlasting  truth ;  and  they  that  believed  and  trusted  in  a  cross,  and 
looked  with  all  their  hearts  for  a  Saviour  to  come  crowned  with  many 
crowns,  will  be  justified  by  the  world  as  wise  in  their  generation. 
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W\it  ^9mlr0fo  an  J^arat. 

T  has  been  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  rainbow  was 
called  into  material  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
deluge,  or  whether  God  accepted  and  recognized  an 
existing  symbol,  and  consecrated  it  to  a  sacramental 
and  a  sacred  use.  Some  divines  maintain  that,  as 
there  is  no  record  in  Genesis  of  the  appearance  of  a 
^  .  rainbow  before  the  flood,  some  great  change  was  made  by 
p^  the  fiat  of  God,  that  reproduced  the  rainbow  then,  and 
/  renews  the  sacred  symbol  to  all  generations.  This  is  an 
extreme  view.  If  there  was  moisture  even  in  the  shape  of 
mist  in  the  days  before  the  flood,  a  rainbow  was  possible  ;  if 
\  was  a  waterfall,  or  a  running  stream,  or  water  welling  from  the 
18  of  the  earth  into  the  air,  there  must  have  been  incidental 
ows  if  the  sun  shone.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  rainbow 
ed  from  the  beginning,  and  that  God  seized  an  existing 
omenon,  and  transformed  the  mer«  physical  and  material 
omenon  into  a  significant  and  sacred  symbol  for  all  generations, 
as  very  gracious  and  good  in  God  thus  to  minister  to  Noah, 
lout  it,  Noah,  and  Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth,  and  their 
*ndants,  every  time  they  saw  the  black  cloud  careering  in  the  sky, 
the  lightnings  flash  firom  its  bosom,  or  heard  the  thunder  peal 
rberadng   from   the  everlasting    hills,   that  with    bowed    and 
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uncovered  heads  reverently  adored  as  they  heard  the  voice  of  Go 
must  have  feared  that  another  deluge  was  about  to  come  upon  tl 
earth,  by  which  seed-dme  and  harvest,  winter  and  summer,  wou! 
be  destroyed.  The  rainbow,  therefore,  appearing  on  the  bosom  < 
the  banks  of  cloud,  amid  the  peals  of  the  thunder  and  the  flashin 
lightning,  was  to  every  descendant  of  Noah  a  visible  signal  huii 
forth  like  a  flag  from  the  sky,  preaching  visibly  from  the  sky  wb 
God's  Word  proclaimed  audibly  on  the  earth,  ^^  Seed-time  an 
harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  an 
night,  shall  not  cease/' 

What  the  rainbow  was  to  Noah — the  pledge  of  the  departio 
storm,  and  of  the  appearing  sunshine — the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  w 
Our  true  and  great  sacrifice  has  been  offered ;  there  is  no  more  sacfi 
fice  for  sin.  By  it  the  poison  that  infects  us  has  been  neutralized,  th 
curse  that  hangs  upon  us  has  been  disarmed  of  its  terrors,  and,  lite 
rally,  to  us  there  is  no  condemnation  because  we  are  in  Christ  Jesui 
As  long  as  that  ordinance  is  celebrated  in  the  Church  below,  t 
long  it  is  a  pledge  that  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us 
and  therefore  to  us  there  is  no  condemnation,  and  to  us  there  nee 
be  no  fear. 

This  covenant  thus  made  with  Noah  was  altogether  irrespectivi 
of  any  desert  on  his  part ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  words  of  it  beef 
pronounced  from  heaven,  than  Noah  fell  in  sin.  So  the  sacramem 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  instituted  and  given,  not  because  of  anythii^ 
meritorious  in  us.  The  great  fact  it  points  back  to  with  retrospec- 
tive force — ^namely,  Christ  crucified  for  us — was  not  something 
drawn  down  by  our  merits,  or  in  testimony  to  our  goodness,  but  in 
sovereign  love,  in  spite  of  the  creature's  demerit.  In  the  language 
of  God's  written  Word,  "  We  are  saved  by  grace."  Not  one 
enjoyment  in  the  present,  not  one  bright  hope  in  reversion,  not  a  cup 
of  cold  water,  not  a  crown  of  glory,  can  be  given  to  us  on  any  othei 
ground  than  this,  that  Jesus  Christ  became  our  sin  that  we  might  b( 
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e  hid  rightebushesb)  and  thsic  justified  by  faith  we  might  hav6 
;e  with  God. 

This  covenant  made  with  Noah  was  to  him,  and  is  to  us,  a 
ge  that  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  all  the  earthly  blessings  which 
promised,  should  continue  on  the  earth  until  the  close  of  this 
ent  economy  j  and  history  proclaims  from  all  its  pages,  "  Thy 
1,  O  God,  is  truth."  No  universal  deluge  has  swept  the  earth 
e,  and  no  universal  deluge  through  water  will  ever  occur  again  ; 
because  the  law  of  gravity  prevents  it,  not  because  there  is  not 
tr  in  the  ocean  to  overflow  the  earth  ;  but  because  that  beautiful 
,  ''  that  spans  the  sky  when  storms  prepare  to  part,"  evermore 
rars  as  God's  own  proclamation  that  seed-time  and  harvest, 
mer  and  winter,  cold  and  heat,  shall  remain  to  all  generations, 
yen  and  earth  may  pass  away,  but  that  rainbow  shall  not  pass 
Y ;  heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away,  but  one  jot  or  tittle  shall 
fail  from  that  promise  till  all  be  fulfilled. 

But  why  these  things,  and  where  is  their  necessity  ?  What  was 
use  of  a  rainbow  to  Noah  when  God  said  it  should  be  so  ? 
at  is  the  use  of  the  sacrament  to  us  when  the  Bible  tells  us  that 
ist  died  for  us  ?  Scepticism  would  do  away  with  a  symbol, 
srstition  makes  a  god  of  it  j  the  believer  accepts  the  truth,  and  is 
ifbrted,  visibly,  sensibly  comforted  by  the  symbol  that  seals  and 
Its  to  it. 

Were  there  no  sun  in  the  sky,  there  could  be  no  rainbow  in  the 
d,  girdling  tower,  and  mountain,  and  town,  and  tree.  Were 
e  no  Sun  of  Righteousness  in  the  spiritual  firmament,  there  could 
no  salvation  for  the  chiefest  of  sinners.  As  there  could  be  no 
bow  without  a  sun,  so  there  can  be  no  redemption  without  a 
leemer,  no  salvation  without  a  Saviour.  What  is  every  promise, 
I,  parable,  miracle,  figure,  in  the  Word  of  God,  but  scattered, 
acted,  and  reflected  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  ? 
Without  the  dark  cloud  there  could  not  be  the  rainbow.      If 
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there  were  no  dark  cloud  in  the  sky  to  be  the  background,  and  no 
shower  pouring  from  its  fleecy  bosom,  there  could  be  no  beautiful 
rainbow  seen  by  the  observer  upon  earth.  Even  so,  had  there  been 
no  fall  in  Paradise,  there  had  been  no  sunrise  upon  the  earth  of  that 
Sun  of  Righteousness  who  gilds  it  with  his  glory. 

This  rainbow  character  of  Christianity  is  peculiar,  and  exclusively 
peculiar,  to  this  dispensation.  In  hell  it  is  all  darkness,  without 
light ;  there  is  the  bank  of  cloud,  without  the  sun  to  light  it  up  with 
brilliant  hues,  or  to  reflect  from  it  the  rainbow  colours.  In  heavea 
there  is  pure  light,  and  no  darkness  at  all ;  no  cloud  in  its  sky,  and  no 
rainbow  symbol  or  memorial  overarching  it.  But  on  earth  there  is 
the  cloud  and  the  glory,  the  sunshine  and  the  shadow,  the  raindrops 
and  the  sunbeams. 

God  in  Christ  is  now  revealed  to  us  in  rainbow  glory.  Hence 
the  picture  of  Christ  in  the  Apocalypse  is  that  of  the  rainbow- 
crowned  angel,  meaning  the  angel  of  the  covenant.  Absolute  Deity 
dwells  in  light  inaccessible  ;  but  Christ  is  Deity  dwelling  within  the 
limits  of  manhood ;  He  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  seen  of  angels, 
justified  in  the  Spirit,  received  up  into  glory. 

Every  time  you  gaze  into  the  sky,  as  the  thunder-storm  retires, 
and  the  sunshine  breaks  forth  in  the  shower,  and  see  that  beautiful 
bow,  it  carries  you  back  to  the  clefts  of  Ararat,  to  the  world's  gref 
Others,  to  ore  of  the  earliest  and  sweetest  promises  that  God 
Almighty  has  given  to  mankind.  Chemistry  can  analyze  the  cloud, 
science  can  explain  the  secrets  of  the  physical  or  material  phenomenon, 
but  we  must  guard  against  thinking  the  symbol  less  sacred,  less 
divine,  because  we  can  understand  its  condition,  and  can  explain 
why  it  spreads  itself  so  beautifully  upon  the  cloud.  To  understand 
and  explain  the  material  phenomenon  is  not  less  to  find  God  behind 
it.  It  is  very  true  that  this  scientific  analysis  of  everything  takes 
away  the  mystery  that  once  hung  over  all,  and  tends  to  make  men 
see  so  much  of  man,  that  they  fail  to  see  anything  of  God ;  and  yet, 
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highest  science,  the  science  that  unveils  the  mysterious 
S  of  the  human  fi^me,  its  marvellous  economy,  fearfully  and 
iilly  made ;  the  chemistry  that  explains  the  constituent 
i  of  compounds  that  we  supposed  once  to  be  simple ;  the 
ny  that  brings  within  our  horizon  the  distant  planets,  with 
ellites,  and  clusters  of  stars  far,  &r  away  in  space,  seems  to  a 
nind  to  disenchant  the  world  of  its  sacred  glory  ;  but  to  a 
liil  and  a  Christian  mind  it  only  reveals  more  and  more  of  the 
nd  marvels  of  that  God  who  made  all  and  governs  all.  And 
istian,  in  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  science,  is  die  very  first 
a  the  testacy  of  his  feelings,  "  Great  and  marveUous  jve  thy 
[<onl  God  Almig^  ;  just  and  true  ar«  thy  ways,  thow  King 


• 
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^T  is  a  very  interesting  fact,  that  mountains  have  been  in 
many  instances  selected  by  God  for  the  sublimest  ma 
Testations  of  Himself.  Yet  there  seems  somethi 
singularly  appropriate  in  such  selection.  The  grand< 
of  the  everlasting  hill,  almost  inaccessible  to  moi 
footstep — receiving  the  first  rays  of  the  eastern  si 
and  retaining  his  last  rays  as  he  sinks  in  the  west 
listening  with  uncovered  head  to  the  thunder-cloi 
and  transmitting  it  in  multiplying  reverberations 
surrounding  hills — drinking  in  the  descending  rains,  a 
sending  them  down  deepening  streams  into  the  gl< 
and  lowlands,  where  they  refresh  the  pastures  that  rejoice  on  ev< 
side — nursing  the  impetuous  torrents  into  rivers  that  wend  th 
way  to  the  ocean,  carrying  as  they  go  the  fleets  and  navies  of  t 
world  J  these  and  many  other  aspects  render  the  selection  of 
mountain  for  the  descent  of  the  glory  of  God  most  expressive  a 
suggestive.  The  din  of  this  world  does  not  reach  its  crags,  t 
tainted  air  that  has  been  the  breath  of  millions  does  not  touch 
brow,  the  very  clouds  and  mists  on  its  bosom  do  not  ascend  to 
top.  Looking  down  from  its  glorious  pinnacles,  cities,  church* 
towers,  and  pyramids — all  that  genius,  labour,  and  time  have  reai 
on  the  bosom  of  the  earth — seem  insignificant,  as  they  really  a 
and  heaven,  the  enveloping  heaven,  alone  appears  great. 
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;  mountains  are  the  lasting  and  indelible  memorials  of  the 
Jiat  have  glorified  their  summits.  Temples  once  vocal  with 
ces  of  assembled  worshippers  have  fallen ;  altars  on  which 
lbs  were  offered  have  been  swept  away ;  the  temple  of  God, 
h  were  the  cherubim,  and  the  glory,  and  the  mercy-seat,  is 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  lie  deep  under  the  debris  of  the 
they  once  sustained ;  Thebes,  with  its  gates.  Palmyra,  with 
ndour,  Rome,  with  its  Capitol,  Corinth,  with  its  luxuries, 
:  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  have  left  little  more  than  discus- 
bout  their  sites.  Athens  barely  exists — a  shadowy  reminis- 
)f  the  city  of  Plato,  and  Socrates,  and  Demosthenes,  and 


*^  Shrine  of  the  mi^ty  !  can  it  be, 
That  this  is  aU  remains  of  thee  i" 

Ararat  stands,  with  its  snow-clad  peaks,  just  as  it  was 
le  ark  rested  in  one  of  its  cloven  rocks,  and  Noah  built  on 
cred  altar.  Mount  Sinai,  Pisgah,  and  Horeb  still  lift  up  their 
ing  heads.  Tabor  retains  lingering  on  its  brow  rays  of  the 
s  if  reluctant  to  depart ;  Calvary  is  still  dim  under  the  shadow 
errible  eclipse ;  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  seems  to  hold  fast 
tprints  of  the  ascended  Lord.  These  are  the  impressive  and 
[lable  monuments  of  departed  ages,  the  eloquent  witnesses  to 
idest  events,  the  everlasting  Peniels  of  mankind. 
i  first  sacred  mountain  noticed  in  the  Bible  is  Ararat.  It 
down  on  the  rising  flood  till  it  v^s  covered  with  the  wrathful 

It  emerged  from  the  waste,  the  earliest  portion  of  the  earth 
to  Noah  as  the  deluge  subsided.  It  saw  the  world  all 
ity  and  peace,  ^^  eating,  and  drinking,  and  marrying,  and 
in  marriage,  till  the  flood  came  and  swept  them  away."  It 
>ating  on  the  tempestuous  surges,  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and 
the  wrecks  of  cities,  the  tom-up  oaks,  and  the  treasures, 
}esj  and  works  of  a  luxurious  population,  and  one  solitary 
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light  gleaming  through  the  darkness  from  the  floating  house  of  ISTo 
At  length  the  ark  settled  in  one  of  its  gorges,  and  there  .ti^e  fio 
fisithers  of  many  generations,  the  ^represeptatives  of  future  millio 
gadiered  round  the  altar  raised  by  Noah,  and  offered  sacrifice,  a 
service,  and  eucharistic  songs  to  Him  whose  mercy  had  spared  the 
whose  power  had  protected  them. 

As  Noah  ended  one  world  and  began  another — ^with  sacrifi 
and  service,  and  prayer,  and  praise — so  we  ought  to  make  all, 
they  were  meant  to  be  by  Him  who  created  them,  subservient  to  I 
highest  and  the  holiest  issues.  We  ought  to  close  each  year,  a 
begin  its  successor,  as  we  would  desire  to  close  this  life,  and 
commence  the  next.  Let  the  last  notes  of  praise  in  time  mja{ 
U^ith  the  first  notes  of  praise  in  eternity.  Time  is  the  porch 
eternity,  the  pathway  to  a  crown  of  glory,  or  to  a  burning  doom 
misery  and  sorrow.  He  must  be  blind  indeed,  who  has  not  set 
God's  hand  sweep  along  the  currents  of  the  years  that  are  gone 
and  he  must  be  deaf  indeed  who  has  not  heard  his  voice  upon  tl 
right  and  upon  the  left,  saying,  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it  j 
and  he  must  be  hardened  who,  having  closed  one  year  witboi 
God,  can  venture  to  commence  and  continue  its  successor  in  defiatu 
of  God.  Beautifully  and  divinely,  then,  did  Noah  end  the  age  tb 
passed  away  with  solemn  worship  j  most  appropriately  did  he  ent 
on  an  unsounded  world,  whose  ups  and  downs,  and  heights  ai 
depths,  his  weary  feet  were  soon  to  traverse,  by  imploring  God  to  I 
with  him  in  the  future,  and  to  light  it  up  with  the  love  which  hi 
shone  on  his  footsteps  in  the  past,  and  everywhere  and  always  i 
wrap  him  in  his  paternal  and  ever-protecting  presence. 

No  doubt  the   worship   of   the    patriarch   consisted   much 
thanksgiving,  adoration,  and  praise.     Ararat  was  to  Noah  a  standii 
monument  that  God's  overshadowing  wings  had  been  spread  ov 
him  upon  the  bosom  of  the  stormy  deep,  that  God's  fatherly  eye  h 
been  fastened  upon  that  family  of  doubting,  desponding,  fearing,  b 
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ftdll  safe,  voyagers  !  The  same  flood  that  was  the  grave  of  a  vast 
world  was  the  preservation  of  his  little  family.  Therefore  it  became 
him,  as  a  Christian — for  such  he  was — ^to  offer  thanksgiving  and  praise 
to  Hnn  who  had  kept  his  eyes  from  tears,  his  ark  from  foundering, 
and  had  at  length  placed  him  on  Ararat,  a  monument  of  preserving 
goodness. 

But  there  was  required  of  Noah  more  than  thanksgiving  and 

praise.     His  must  be  Abel's  offering.     He  and  his  were  sinners,  and 

they  felt,  in  the  light  of  a  great  deliverance,  only  more  deeply  that 

they  were  so.     Noah  recollected  his  sms  in  the  past,  his  misgivings 

in  the  present ;  fears  he  had  been  the  prey  of,  and  despondency  and 

doubt  that  he  had  culpably  given  way  to.      He  recollected  how 

often  he  had  said  in  his  heart,  when  some  huge  billow  swept  past,  or 

^ome  great  wave  made  his  frail  bark  vibrate,  and  reel,  and  stagger 

Under  the  shock,  as  if  his  vessel  had  lost  its  way,  and  had  begun  to 

fininder,  *'  God  hath  forsaken  me,  and  my  God  hath  forgotten  me ;" 

suid  said,  like  the  Israelites  in  another  case,  ^^  It  had  been  better  for 

Hie  and  mine,  that  we  had  perished  with  the  rest  of  the  antediluvians 

in  the  flood;"    When  he  knelt  on  Ararat,  and  recollected  all  his 

Unworthy  doubts  of  God,  all  his  carnal  misgivings,  his  suspicions^ 

and  cowardly  fears,  his  first  feeling  must  have  been,  "  I  need  the 

cleansing  of  a  blood  that  will  cleanse  from  all  sin ;  I  need  to  flee  to 

Hn  atonement  in  which  alone  there  can  be  forgiveness  for  the  past, 

and  through  which  alone  I  can  draw  down  strength,  and  peace,  and 

confideiice  for  the  fiiture.''     His  atonement  is  ours ;  his  &ith  and 

ours  test  on  the  same  Lamb,  slain  from  before  the  foundation  of  the 

world. 

Noah  built  his  altar,  and  the  Lord  was  pleased  with  his  offering, 
and  said,  •*  I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more.*'  It  may  be 
literally  rendered,  "  I  will  not  add  to  curse  the  ground" — which  is 
the  strict  translation  of  the  Hebrew  ;  that  is,  "  I  will  not  inflict  an 
Additional  curse  upon  it."     And  therefore  we  have  the  earth,  and 
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the  air,  and  water  of  the  globe  e^^actly  the  S^me  now  as  they  weM 
immediately  after  the  deluge.     We  are  told,  *^  And  the  Lord  imdled 
a  sweet  savour  ;"  that  is  language  appropriate  to  man,  used  for  our 
sakes  in  reference  to  Deity — ^^  And  the  Lord  said  in  his  heart,  I 
will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for  man's  sake  ;  for  (or, 
as  it  should  be  rendered,  though)  the   imagination  of  man's  heart 
is  evil  from  his  youth."     God  saw  that  it  was  so  before  the  flood; 
He  saw  that  the  heart  was  not  changed  by  the  flood.     And  this  is 
^^  the  like  figure  whercunto  even  baptism  doth  also  now  save  us.** 
The  flood  found  man's  heart  wicked  when  it  came,  and  left  it  so 
when  it  departed  ;  and  so  it  is  with  that  heart  which  is  brought  to 
the  font.     Baptism  with  water  does  not  change  the  heart ;  the  true 
baptism  is  that  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  gives  the  answer 
of  a  good  conscience  toward  God.      "  Neither  will  I  again,"  God 
added,  "  smite  any  more  anything  living,  as  I  have  done  ;"  that  is, 
with  a  flood  of  water.    "  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and 
harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and 
night  shall  not  cease." 

These  last  ordinances  settled  on  Ararat,  as  summer  and  winter, 
and  seed-time  and  harvest,  still  remain.     The  decree  that  fixed  them 
four  thousand  years  ago  still  lasts.     In  their  stated  recurrence  the 
Christian  sees  that  God's  Word  is  the  real  law  of  nature,  and  that 
what  philosophers  too  often  quote  as  the  characteristics  of  matter,  ' 
which  they  think  must  continue  for  ever  as  they  were  in  the  b^ifl- 
ning,  are  the  simple  decrees  of  God,  which  He  created,  and  maf 
repeal  or  suspend  at  any  moment.     Nature  hangs  on  the  will  of 
God.     The  long  chain  of  causes  and  consequences  which  we  sec, 
hangs  from  a  staple  fastened  in  the  throne  of  God.     Let  us  never  I 
so  far  forget  these  truths  as  to  place  creation  in  the  place  of  the  < 
Creator,  or  material  laws  in  the  room  of  the  attributes  of  God. 

The  nearer  that  Noah  came  to  Ararat  in  his  ark,  the  more  the 
signs  multiplied  of  his  approach.     He  sent  out  the  raven — ^it  left  ^ 
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sent  oat  the  dove,  and  it  returned  ;  and  again  he  sent  it 
returned  with  an  olive  branch  in  its  mouth.  His  mind 
in  certainty  that  the  waters  were  subsiding  steadily  over 
1.  So  as  the  time  of  our  deliverance  from  sin  and  sorrow 
,  God  will  give  signs  to  his  people  of  his  nearing  advent, 
eased  expectancy  that  will  rise  and  swell  like  a  sea  of 
n  them ;  in  the  joyous  hopes  that  will  steal  like  lights  into 
*rs  of  the  soul,  kindled  as  they  are  from  heavenly  altars  ; 
et  sense  of  communion  and  reconciliation  with  God ;  in 
g  intensity  of  their  looking  for  Him  who  will  come  to 
second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation;  and  in  those 
g  spiritual  interests,  and  marshalling  of  separate  forces  for 
day  of  trial,  which  the  world  will  despise  and  deny,  but 
2S  nearer  and  clearer  every  day. 

;  plunging  into  *^  that  great  tribulation."  Men's  hearts 
or  fear  of  the  things  coming  on  the  earth ;  wars  and 
wars  break  on  everyear.  But  *^  God  is  our  refuge  and 
h,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble  ;  therefore  will  we  not 
h  the  earth  be  moved,  and  though  the  mountains  be 
3  the  sea;  though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be 
lough  the  mountains  shak6  with  the  swelling  thereof :  for 
as  there  has  been  in  pM  Utiles — "  a  river,  the  streams  of 
make  glad  the  city  df  our  God,  the  holy  place  of  the 
of  the  Most  High ;  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  she  shall 
ved ;  God  shall  help  her,  and  that  right  early.  The 
;ed,  the  kingdoms  were  moved ;  He  uttered  his  voice,  the 
d  :  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us,  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our 
i  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God ;  I  will  be  exalted  among 
1,  I  will  be  exalted  in  the  earth.  The  Lord  of  hosts  is 
;  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge." 

arat,  at  the  close  of  this  chequered  economy,  and  at  the 
nent  of  that  "  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
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(jod,"  will  far  exceed  in  beauty,  in  glory,  in  safety,  in  prospect,  all 
thut  has  preceded  it  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  shall  then  look 
luck  in  memory  on  scenes  dim  and  distant,  or  dissolved ;  but  no 
mi>rc  on  a  world  depopulated  and  dismantled,  such  as  Noah  saw. 
Our  limitless  horizon  will  include  all  that  is  peaceful,  joyous,  and 
glorious,  in  which  no  tears  shall  fall,  no  sorrows  be  felt,  no  death 
cast  its  dark  shadow,  no  controversy  disturb,  and  no  bitter  passion 
lodee  in  a  single  heart,  or  cause  an  unkind  word.  "  And  there 
shall  be  no  night  there  ;  and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of 
the  sun,  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light,  and  they  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever." 
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f^^'O  name  shines  amid  the  patriarchs  with  so  rich 
and  lasting  a  lustre  as  that  of  Abraham.  God 
selects  him  in  the  land  of  Ur,  and  gives  him  a 
command  to  leave  his  country  and  his  kindred, 
snd  promises  to  make  his  name  great,  and  him- 
self a  blessing.  Abraham  had  unwavering  con- 
fidence in  the  word  of  the  Almighty.  He  did 
not  count  the  difficulties  that  were  obvious,  or  weep 
over  the  ties  he  must  sunder.  He  received  from  God 
his  marching  order,  and  "  departed  as  the  Lord  had 
en  to  him."  One  word  from  God  is  enough  for  the  believer, 
lediencc  to  it,  he  can  face  all  man  fears,  and  leave  behind  all 
loves.  In  this  submission — heart  and  soul  to  the  will  and 
of  God — lay  the  central  and  governing  element  in  the  character 
le  fether  of  the  faithful. 

Mother  very  beautiful  trait  crops  up  in  Abraham.  Wherever 
ilted  and  pitched  his  tent,  there  he  raised  an  altar.  Wherever 
patriarch  went,  he  felt  it  alike  his  duty  and  his  piivil^  to 
owledge  the  true  and  the  living-  God.  When  the  inhabitants 
hinar  found  a  plain  that  seemed  suiuble  for  a  permanent  a 
set  about  building  a  tower,  which  they  blasphei 
Id  reach  the  heavens  and  defy  God  j  but  Abraham, 
:r  and   purer  inspiration,  wherever  he   tarried,  thought 
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resting-place  or  permanent  abode,  for  he  pitched  a  teiit,  not  budt 
house ;  and  wherever  he  pitched  his  tent  for  himself,  there  he  rais 
an  altar  for  the  worship  of  God.  Is  there  not  here  a  rebuke  to  ma 
Christians,  who  build,  not  a  tent,  as  Abraham  did,  but  a  house  to  li 
in,  and,  placed  amid  greater  light,  are  yet  content  to  be  without 
altar  ?  Wherever  man  sojourns,  there  he  should  recognize  the  pi 
sence  and  love,  and  practise  the  worship  of  God.  The  sequel  of  tl 
history  proves  that  he  whose  tent  and  altar  were  never  separate 
felt  his  happiness  increase  like  a  river ;  while  Lot,  as  we  shall  sec 
the  sequel  of  this  story,  who  went  out  with  Abraham,  and  piccb 
his  tent,  but  omitted  to  raise  an  altar,  lost  his  &mily,  and  almo 
lost  his  soul. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  earlier  aspect  of  tl 
conduct  of  Abraham.  He  was  a  light  amid  surrounding  darkness- 
a  Christian  in  a  corrupt  and  demoralized  world.  He  loved  I 
11  country  and  his  kindred,  but  he  loved  God  more.  The  higher  ai 
holier  passion  displaced  the  lower,  or  at  least  diminished  its  fbrc( 
and  Haran  and  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  retreated  into  the  distance 
Jerusalem  and  Canaan,  and  above  them  the  Heavenly  Inheritanc 
grew  in  size,  in  splendour,  and  in  attraction. 

But  Abraham  was  not  perfect.  The  sacred  penmen  ncith 
exaggerate  the  virtues,  nor  conceal  the  sins,  of  those  whose  llv 
they  write.  The  national  prejudice  of  the  Jew  does  not  affect  tl 
inspired  writer.  He  who  had  so  promptly  obeyed  the  divine  call 
come  out  of  his  country,  unto  a  land  that  God  would  show  hii 
failed,  once  at  least,  to  trust  God  in  smaller  matters.  When  the  femii 
was  in  the  land,  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn,  Abraha 
equivocated  sadly,  to  save  himself.  Rather  than  commit  his  way  un 
God,  we  find  him  bidding  Sarah  say  unto  the  Egyptians  that  she  w 
his  sister,  lest  they  should  take  away  his  life.  There  was  truth 
what  Abraham  said  about  Sarah,  and  yet  there  was  falsehood  als 
He  said  Sarah  was  his  sister ;  this  was  true,  for  she  was  his  8tep-sist< 
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The  suppression  of  a  part  of  the  truth,  however,  is  the  suggestion  of 
what  is  positively  &Jse.  Though  it  be  quite  true  that  Ahiaham  spoke 
what  was  literally  true,  yet,  when  he  said,  "  She  is  my  e 
was  meant  to  imply  and  surest,  **  She  is  not  my  wife,"  in  order  that 
thus  he  might  escape  from  being  killed  by  Pharaoh,  should  the 
monarch  desire  to  have  her.  But  Abraham  found  that  his  fears  respect- 
ing the  court  of  Pharaoh  were  greatly  exaggerated  by  his  imagination, 
and  that  his  sin  was  as  inexpedient  as  it  was  wicked.  The  evils  that 
we  fear  are  often  imaginary ;  and  when  we  take  plans  that  are  sinful 
to  avoid  those  evils,  we  often  plunge  into  greater  calamities.  The 
way  of  truth  and  duty  is  the  nearest  and  best.  Abraham's  sin  has, 
fioating  over  it,  a  buoy  to  warn  us  off,  not  a  glory  encouraging  or 
inviting  us  to  repeat  it.  It  is  recorded  for  our  proiit.  Though 
foigiven,  its  record  remains  in  the  Bible,  a  stain  on  Abraham,  a 
warning  to  his  children. 

Many  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  are  narrated 
fbr  our  proAt  in  the  sacred  record,  all  full  of  rich  and  varied  t^ching, 
and  possessing  undying  interest  for  all  who  are  by  faith  "his 
children."  We  will  notice  some  of  the  principal  as  they  are  ore- 
Knted  in  Scripture. 
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J^Onvi^wn  anb  iMot. 


HEN  Abraham  went  up  out  of  his  countiy. 
obedience  to  the  command  of  God,  we  are  t 
that  Lot  went  up  with  him.  These  patriarchs  n 
both  rich  men — Abraham  "  in  cattle,  in  silver, 
in  gold ;"  Lot  "  in  flocks,  herds,  and  tents."  T 
required  each  a  larger  acreage  than  the  south  cc 
aiFord.  A  quarrel  arose  between  the  herdmen  of 
two  patriarchs,  which  the  presence  of  the  Canaanites 
not  restrain.  Christian  men  should  not  quarrel  at  all — i 
less  in  presence  of  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  v 
watch  for  opportunities  of  injuring  its  claims.  But  when  th 
arose  a  quarrel  between  these  two,  whether  of  the  two  ou 
to  have  given  way?  Abraham  was  the  elder — he  might  b 
exacted  deference — it  was  clearly  due  to  him;  and  Lot  was 
younger — it  was  therefore  his  duty  to  yield.  But  who  first  gave  WJ 
The  man  who  built  an  altar  wherever  he  pitched  a  tent ;  while 
who  built  no  altar — for  there  is  no  record  that  he  did  so^where 
built  a  tent,  stood  up  most  selfishly,  and  fought,  as  he  thought,  n 
manfully  for  his  rights.  The  moment  that  Abraham  saw  this, 
nobly  yielded  up  all  his  rights,  rather  than  quarrel  before  the  heat! 
and  said  unto  Lot,  "  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between 
and  thee,  and  between  my  herdmen  and  thy  herdmen ;  for  we 
brethren.     Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee?  separate  thysel 
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ee,  from  me :  if  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go 
right  J  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to 
t."  This  is  a  most  beautiful — as  it  is  a  most  expressive— 
ntary  upon  the  text,  "  If  any  man  will  have  *  thy  cloak,  let 
ire  thy  coat  also,^'  It  is  not  the  mere  mechanical  surrender 
coat  to  a  man  who  takes  by  violence  your  cloak,  for  that  may 
:  without  any  Christian  feeling  at  all  that  exhibits  true  charity, 
amplifies  the  Saviour's  prescription  ;  but  it  is  the  subjection, 
needs  be,  surrender,  of  our  own  rights,  our  dearest  rights  and 
ices,  in  order  to  promote  peace,  and  put  an  end  to  strife 
is  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  and  calculated  to  minister  no 
>  the  edifying  of  any.  Abraham,  the  greatest  Christian,  the 
f  the  two,  who  might  have  exacted  all,  freely  surrendered 
ve  up  all,  and  thereby  showed  in  his  conduct  the  finest 
en  of  Christian  principle  and  of  Christian  courtesy. 
Lot  had  had  the  courtesy  and  the  Christian  feeling  of 
m — if  he  had  been  what  he  ought  to  have  been — he  would 
een  moved  and  subdued  by  so  heavenly  a  manifestation  of 
ning  evil  with  good  ;  and  in  prostrate  humility  he  would  have 
D  the  earth  before  Abraham,  and  have  said,  ^^This  is  too 
I  did  not  expect  it."  But  he  did  not  even  thank  him,  so  rude 
;  he  did  not  give  up  the  best  part  of  the  land,  so  grasping 
.  He  clutched  all  he  could  exact,  and  gave  his  uncle  no  thanks 
goodness.  In  the  words  of  the  narrative,  ^^  Lot  lifted  up  his 
-not  to  thank  Abraham,  not  to  thank  God  for  giving  him  such 
le  and  such  a  friend — ^*  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan, 

was  well  watered  everywhere,  before  the  Lord  destroyed 

and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the 

Egypt,  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar." 
t  seized  on  this  fertile  plain  just  because  it  was  fertile — post- 

every  religious  and   moral   consideration.      Separated  from 
im,  he  diverged  ferther  and  farther  from  what  was  right,  till 
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at  length  we  find  him  dwelling  in  ^^  the  cities  of  the  plain."  We 
shall  discover  as  we  proceed  how  fetal  was  Lot's  decision,  and  how  safe 
is  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Saviour — ^^  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  will  be  added  unto  you." 

Abraham  adopted  the  path  of  principle,  and  prospered  in  his  way ; 
Lot  accepted  the  path  of  profit,  pleasure,  and  expediency,  and  nearly 
lost  his  soul,  and  otherwise  reaped  so  bitter  fruits,  and  tasted  so 
deeply  of  sorrow,  that  he  died  a  broken-hearted  man.  God,  even 
then  and  there,  honoured  Abraham  for  his  acting  in  this  way  ^  for  the  ( 
Lord  appeared  unto  Abraham,  who  had  made  so  munificent  a 
sacrifice,  and  said  unto  him,  ^^  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from 
the  place  where  thou  art,  northward,  and  southward,  and  eastward, 
and  west\¥ard  :  for  all  the  land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I  give 
it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever."  Abraham  had  given  up  his  temporal 
right,  and  God  repeats  to  him  the  pledge  of  an  eternal  inheritance. 
He  surrendered  the  place  that  was  well  watered  before  the  Lord,  and 
God  comforts  him  by  the  sure  prospect  of  a  better  land,  a  brighter 
city,  and  a  more  enduring  and  happy  rest.  God  adds  also,  ^^  And  I 
will  make  thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth  :  so  that  if  a  man  can 
number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  also  be  numbered." 
This  promise  remains  yet  to  be  fiilfilled.  The  Jew  has  a  right  to 
Canaan,  and  Canaan  a  right  to  the  Jew.  It  is  theirs  by  ancient 
title-deeds,  and  it  will  be  theirs  very  soon  in  actual  possession.  I 
cannot  think  that  after  God  used  the  words,  ^^  I  will  give  it  to  thy 
seed  for  ever,"  that  all  He  meant  was  a  few  hundred  years'  possession. 

If  we  be  Christ's,  we  are  also  Abraham's  children,  and  heirs  of 
the  promises. 

What  a  specimen  of  courtesy  was  Abraham's  conduct !  What 
a  proof  of  Christian  meekness  !  What  evidence  that,  when  the 
heart  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  life  will  be  all  kindness  in 
reference  to  man  ! 

The  fiuther  we  read  in  the  history  of  Abraham,   the   more 
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itly  does  his  noble  character  shine  forth.  Lot  had  treated  the 
ous  and  self-sacrificing  proposals  of  Abraham  with  so  selfish 
>  decided  contempt,  that  he  could  reasonably  expect  no  more 
fsses  from  his  imcle.  But  an  incident  occurs  which  tests  the 
;s  of  Abraham.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  we  gather  from  some 
ns  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  were  two  prosperous 
ercial  capitals.  Lot  chose  the  plain  of  Sodom  because  it  was 
ratered,  fruitful  in  its  soil ;  and  he  selected  it,  not  on  account 
eligion,  but  its  commercial  advantages  and  its  agricultural  value, 
n  kings  could  see  the  same  advantages  that  Lot  saw ;  and  they 
^d  to  make  war  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  for  the  sake  of  the 
us  spoils  that  they  contained.  We  find  Lot  was  in  the 
of  Sodom.  He  chose  it,  in  spite  of  its  wickedness,  because  of 
les ;  and  the  issue,  of  a  choice  made  in  the  face  of  the  will  of 
•ras,  that  he  lost  his  religion,  and  lost  his  profits  and  capital 
er ;  for,  we  are  told,  these  kings  "  took  Lot,  Abraham's 
r*s  son,  and  his  goods,  and  departed." 

)raham,  when  he  heard  that  Lot  was  taken  captive,  might  have 
nd  Lot  deserved  it,  "  He  made  his  bed,  let  him  lie  in  it  j  he 
be  choice,  and  he  must  take  the  consequences  of  it ;  he  went 
om  against  what  right  principle  and  ordinary  courtesy  dictated, 
n  now  reap,  as  is  his  due,  the  bitter  fruits  of  what  he  has 
'  That  is  too  often  man's  way,  but  it  was  not  Abraham's 
for  the  instant  he  heard  that  his  ungrateful  nephew.  Lot,  was 
captive  by  a  barbarous  and  cruel  people,  unsolicited,  unselfish, 
rgetful  of  Lot's  past  conduct,  he  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to 

him.  God  prospered  Abraham  in  his  generous  effort,  and 
ed  these  kings  into  his  hand,  so  that  he  brought  back  all  the 

and  also  Lot  himself — by  whom,  however,  this  warning 
to  have  been  unheeded ;  for  he  must  have  again  sought  his 
1  the  midst  of  guilty  Sodom,  only  to  be  delivered  from 
ming    doom    by   angels'   hands,   so    dead    was    he    to    the 
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claims  of  God,  so  strong  a  hold  had  this  world  obtained  over  his 
aiFections. 

Let  us  learn  here  the  truth — the  best  that  we  can  cany  anjr* 
where  :  ^'  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness, 
and  all  these  (other)  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.'*  You  can 
little  tell  how  sweet  the  other  things  will  ti^ste,  when  you  have  the 
consciousness  that  you  sought,  not  them,  but  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness  first.  But  if  you  take  Lot's  plan,  and  set 
out  to  seek  the  other  things  first,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  last,  you 
will  either  miss  the  other  things,  or,  if  you  get  them,  you  wiU  find 
there  is  no  enjoyment  in  them  without  Him,  who  sanctifies  the 
greatest  prosperity,  and  sweetens  the  cup  of  the  bitterest  adversity. 


.^Dbra^am  mtb  ^^tlt^mUk 


N^  episode,  very  interesting  and  suggestive,  occurs 
on  Abraham's  return  with  rescued  Lot.  He 
was  met  by  Melchisedek,  king  of  Salem,  the 
priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  who  brought  forth 
bread  and  wine,  and  blessed  him,  and  said, 
^^  Blessed  be  Abraham  of  the  Most  High  God, 
Possessor  of  heaven  and  earth.  And  blessed  be 
the  Most  High  God,  who  hath  delivered  thine 
enemies  into  thy  hand.  And  he  gave  Abraham 
tithes  of  all."  The  Douay,  or  Roman  Catholic, 
translation  renders  these  words  :  "  And  Mel- 
k,  king  of  Salem,  brought  forth  bread  and  wine :  Jbr  he  was 
sst  of  the  Most  High  God.  And  he  blessed  him,  and  said, 
I  be  Abraham."  The  note  appended  to  this  chapter  is :  "  Here 
e  the  figure  and  the  type  of  the  mass.  Melchisedek  being 
priest,  did  a  priestly  act  in  bringing  forth  bread  and  wine,  and 
r  up  the  bread  and  wine  as  a  sacrifice  to  God."  In  our  translation 
^  Melchisedek,  king  of  Salem,  brought  forth  bread  and  wine  : 
i  was  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God."  In  the  Douay 
don  it  is  implied  that  the  bringing  forth  bread  and  wine  was  a 
'  or  sacrificial  act.  In  our  translation  it  is  taught  that  the 
g  forth  bread  and  wine  was  a  hospitable  act — 2.  refreshment  to 
7  and  way-worn  warrior.     Our  translation  is  true  to  the 
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Hebrew ;  the  Romish  is  wholly  unjustifiable.     There  is  here  no 
type,  or  hint,  or  prophecy  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

Who  was  this  Melchisedck  ?  Some  of  the  fathers  think  he 
was  an  angel,  some  Enoch,  and  some  the  Son  of  God.  It  appeais 
almost  certain  that  he  was  merely  a  type  or  prcfiguration  of  the 
Saviour.  St.  Paul  says  he  had  '*  neither  iather  nor  mother ;"  that 
is,  his  descent  was  not  given  in  the  national  records,  as  was  that  of 
the  priests  of  Levi.  He  had  **  neither  beginning  nor  end  of  days  s" 
that  is,  there  is  no  record  when  he  began,  and  at  what  age  he  ended,  i 
his  priesthood.  His  name  means  king  of  righteousness ;  and  u 
king  of  Salem  he  was  king  of  peace.  Our  great  High  Priest,  ai 
God,  had  no  mother,  and,  as  man,  had  no  father.  His  priesthood, 
unlike  that  of  Aaron,  is  untransferable — derived  from  no  predecessor, 
and  transmitted  to  no  successor.  Christ,  corresponding  to  MeU 
chiscdck,  was  King  of  Righteousness.  The  name  MtUhittiii 
means  Icing  of  righteousness ;  the  name  MeUhi-salem  is  king  of 
peace.  Christ  is  both.  The  historical  prefiguration  was  a  king  of 
righteousness  and  a  king  of  peace:  Christ  is  really  what  Melchisedck 
was  nominally.  Christ,  King  of  Righteousness,  is  so  called 
expressly  by  the  prophet — *'the  Lord  our  Righteousness."  He  it 
to  us  the  righteousness  which  God  re<]uires;  He  is  made  unto  a 
righteousness.  God  gives  heaven  only  to  perfect  righteousness  i 
such  righteousness  is  not  in  us,  nor  of  us,  nor  iy  us  j  it  is  external  lo 
us — it  is  Christ  our  Righteousness.  Jesus  took  my  place,  obeyed  mj 
law,  which  I  had  neither  power  nor  inclination  to  obe^;  and  in 
virtue  of  what  He  did,  and  of  what  He  is,  I  recdve  the  reward  I 
fitrfcited,  and  enter  the  heaven  I  could  not  otherwise  reach.  I  am 
justified  before  God  by  Him  who  was  made  sin  for  me,  that  I  m^ht 

e  righteousness  of  God  in  Him. 

y  is  He  MtUhiiedei^  King  of  Righteousness,  but  also 
r  King  of  Peace.     Christ  is  not  only  our  peace,  but 

I  upon  us  the  peace  we  need.     Man  by  nature  is  at  vm 
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God,  and  at  war  with  himself ;  so  much  so,  that  there  never 
»e  peace  in  his  heart  until  the  Prince  of  Peace  takes  possession  of 
d  rules  and  reigns  over  every  facidty  and  aiFection  of  it.  These 
blessings  are  inseparable.  We  cannot  have  Jesus  as  King  of 
;,  unless  we  have^ceived  Him  first  as  King  of  Righteousness* 
i  can  enjoy  in  his  heart  true  peace  unless  he  rests  in  faith  upon 
nly  righteousness.  Wherever  contention  revels,  there  is  want 
rhteousness  $  wherever  there  is  true  righteousness,  there  is  the 
of  real  and  lasting  peace.  **  Justified  by  faith,"  says  the 
tie  Paul,  **  we  have  peace  with  God,  through  Jesus  Christ." 
'  where  righteousness  and  truth  are  can  the  peace  that  passeth 
rstanding  keep  our  hearts  and  minds  continually.  The  tree  of 
i  strikes  its  roots  in  the  crevices  of  the  everlasting  Rock ;  it 
s  securely  from  that  Rock,  and  spreads  around  its  cool  shadow 
e  simshine,  and  makes  sweet  music  in  the  storm,  and  is  to  every 
rer  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,  and  fruit  of  refreshment  in  a 
Y  and  a  parched  land.  Wherever  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a 
ver's  Righteousness,  reigns,  there,  as  its  coimterpart,  will 
ish  Christ's  peace— the  peace  that  passeth  understanding. 
These  two  offices  subserve  each  other ;  the  priestly  office  opened 
st's  way  to  the  royal  dignity,  and  the  throne  of  Christ  has  its 
lation  laid  in  his  atoning  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kingly 
2  subserves  the  priestly  office.  Christ  conquers  by  his  power  as 
tg  those  whom  He  has  purchased  by  his  blood  as  a  great  High 
it.  As  a  priest,^He  delivers  us  from  the  curse  and  the  guilt  of 
as  a  king.  He  relieves  us  from  the  power  and  the  dominion  of 
By  his  sacrifice  as  a  priest.  He  restores  us  to  the  divine  favour ; 
is  sceptre  as  a  king.  He  creates  within  us  the  divine  image.  If 
s  were  not  our  Priest,  we  shoidd  lie  under  the  curse ;  if  He  were 
our  King,  we  should  lie  under  the  power  and  the  dominion 
n. 
Ve  must  not  separate  these  two  offices  in  our  appreciation  of 
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the  blessed  Redeemer.  Some  take  Christ  as  a  Priest,  or 
do  so,  but  refuse  Him  as  a  King.  Thejr  will  kiss  the  cross,  1 
will  reject  the  iccptxt ;  thejr  will  go  to  Him  for  pardon,  but  cbcjr  i 
not  apply  to  Him  for  puritjr.  They  want  to  have  a  title  for  heay< 
that  they  may  be  happy,  but  they  do  not  wish  to  have  r  fitness 
heaven  by  being  made  holy.  Most  readily  will  they  by  tbemseh 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  if  peradventure  they  may  obtain  forgiven 
there ;  but  most  reluctantly  will  they  place  themselves  beneadi  i 
jurisdiction  of  his  sceptre,  diat  they  may  receive  sanctity  the 
Others,  again,  do  just  the  opposite ;  they  reject  Christ  as  the  Pric 
and  they  take  Him  as  a  King.  They  say,  *^  Christianity  is  foil 
beautifol  lessons ;  it  is  fitted  to  make  good  subjects,  good  h 
bands,  good  wives,  and  obedient  children;"  and  they  draw  n 
to  Christ,  and  say,  ^^  Lord,  Lord,"  recognizing  Him  as  a  gr 
Teacher,  a  grand  King,  and  the  Author  of  the  purest  mo 
precepts  ever  breathed  into  the  air  of  society ;  but  they  refitse 
believe  on  Him  stf  the  only  Sacrifice,  the  oidy  Priest.  It  can 
be  so ;  we  must  take  Christ  as  He  is  set  forth  in  the  gospel,  or 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  Him  at  all.  We  may  fimcy  that 
can  hold  by  his  cross  while  we  refose  his  sceptre,  or  that  we  can 
down  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  throne  while  we  shrink  from 
atonement  on  the  altar;  but  we  cannot  really  thus  act,  we  o 
£mcy  that  we  do  so.  If  we  accept  Him  as  the  Priest  who  paido 
we  must  accept  Him  as  the  King  who  teaches-»-King  over  ev 
thought,  passion,  foeling,  and  motive  in  our  hearts.  We  accept  ] 
glory  in  the  true  Melchisedek,  as  our  Priest  and  King,  our  Ato 
ment  and  Law,  our  all  and  in  all. 

The  shadow  that  crossed  the  path  of  Abraham  has  passed  aw 
but  the  glorious  One  who  died  upon  the  cross,  and  reigns 
heaven,  and  will  return  again  to  earth,  endureth  for  ever.  ( 
hearts  are  now  directed,  not  to  these,  but  from  these  to  I 
who  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness   to  every  one  i 
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Bvcth  — who  exhausted  every  type,  fulfilled  every  prophecy, 
ified  every  law,  and  now  lives  in  heaven,  to  carry  out  on  earth 
victories  of  the  cross — the  purchase  of  his  blood,  the  objects  of 
love. 


^  Th'  atoning  woik  is  done, 

Thp  Victim's  blood  b  shed, 
Aa<  JtemiiKnr  k  fMe, 

His  people's  cause  to  plead  r 
He  stands  in  heav'n,  their  Great  High  Priest, 
And  bears  their  names  upon  his  breast. 

««  Bo  spriUkt  wM  kk  bbod 

The  mercy 'Seat  above  i 
For  justice  hath  withstood 

The  porpwcs  of  lore ! 
Dot  justice  now  objects  no  more. 
And  mertf  yields  her  bsfvndless  store. 

■*  No  temple  made  with  hmto 

His  place  of  service  is  ; 
In  heaven  itself  He  stands, 

A  hcarcnly  priesthood  his  t 
In  Him  the  shadows  of  the  law 
Ate  taUOeltmA  mm  wUlkiam* 

««  And  tfaDOsb  awhile  He  be 

Hid  from  die  eyes  of  men, 
ffiiyeopkloQktviee 

Their  Gieat  High  Priest  again  t 
Is  brightest  glorx  He  will  come, 
ApA  late  lub  wai;i4g  peofk  ho«e/» 
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N£  day,  after  Abraham's  interview  with  Melchisedek, 
IJ^  a  vision  broke  upon  his  soul,  God  introduced 
'' '  Uimseir  to  Abraham,  the  &ther  of  the  faithful, 
and  his  own  obedient  and  believing  servant,  in  a 
vision.  "  God,  who  at  sundry  times,"  says  tbt 
apostle,  in  the  patriarchal,  the  Levitical,  and  pro- 
phetic dispensations,  and  in  *'  divers  manners,"  by 
dreams,  by  visions,  spake  to  our  Others,  hath  in  these 
kit  dap  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son ;  so  that  we  are  to 
look  for  God's  will  manifested  to  us,  no  more  in  visions  or  in  dreams, 
but  only  in  the  written  page  of  his  own  holy  word.  It  is  there  final  mi 
complete.  In  the  midst  of  the  vision,  Abraham  heard  these  comfoitiif 
words,  *'I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward."  Abraham 
availed  himself  of  God's  presence  in  this  bright  Apocalypse  to  beg 
to  be  made  the  father  of  the  ^thful.  God  had  given  Abraham  the 
promise  that  his  children  should  be  countless  as  the  sands  by  the 
sea-shore,  and  that  a  great  and  Illustrious  family  should  sprii^  from 
him.  Abraham,  not  doubting  the  bet,  but  not  seeing  how  that  &ct 
could  come  to  pass,  hesitated  and  queried,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
us  ;  for  we,  too,  believe  that  a  thing  will  be,  but  we  sUgger  because 
see  how  the  thing  will  be ;  whereas  we  ought  to  feel, 
'hat  Abraham  should  have  felt — for,  believer  as  he  was,  he  was  not 
feet  believer — that  the  God  who  has  promised  the  result  wiD,  in 


»wn  way,  in  his  own  time,  and  by  bis  own  instruments,  accomplish 

result. 

The  reason  that  made  Abraham  ask  the  question,  ^^  How  ?"  was, 

he  had  no  heir,  no  son  born  to  him,  and  there  was  only  Eliezer 

>amascus,  whom  he  might  adopt ;  and  thus,  through  an  adopted 

and  not  from  his  own,  literally  might  spring  that  family  that 

Id  be  countless  as  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  stars  in  the 

iment. 

]jod  brought  the  patriarch  forth,  and  bade  him  raise  his  eyes  to 

shining  firmament,  and  said,  ^^  Tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to 

ber  them.    So  shall  thy  seed  be."    Abraham's  faith  rose  above  the 

of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  believed  the  word  and  power  of  the 
-maker,  and  ^^  the  Lord  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness." 

confirmed  and  nourished  Abraham's  faith  by  visible  signs  and 
OS,  and  renewed  his  promise  of  the  ^^  land  from  the  river  of 
It  unto  the  great  river  Euphrates." 

it  another  time,  God  appeared  again  to  Abraham— the  account 
Uch  we  find  in  the  i8th  chapter  of  Genesis.  This  chapter  is 
autifiil  combination  or  collection  of  pictures — z  sort  of  picture- 
ly.  It  opens  with  ond  truly  ancient  and  Eastern  in  its  aspect. 
mid-day ;  the  sultriness  of  the  sunbeams  is  intolerable  ;  the  air 
in  the  tent  is  heated,  and  almost  unfit  for  being  breathed.     The 

patriarch,  grey  with  the  snows  of  a  hundred  years,  is  seated  on 
breshold  of  his  Arab  tent,  enjoying  the  fresh  breeze  that  swept  by ; 
no  doubt,  also  prepared  to  show  the  rites  of  hospitality,  according 
ncient  habits,  to  all  strangers  and  pilgrims  who  might  pass. 
Ist  he  sat  there,  three  men — apparently  so,  two  of  them  really 
Is — passed,  or,  rather,  drew  near  to  his  tent.     Abraham,  with 

Eastern  hospitality,  entertained  them }  and  after  they  had 
ken  of  the  food  which  he  prepared,  one— evidently  showing 

he  was  more  than  a  mere    angel,   even  the  angel  of  the 
I— without  naming  the  personage — "  /  will  certainly 
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return  unto  thee ;  and,  lo,  Sarah  thy  wife  shall  have  a  son."  Whc 
this  promise  was  made,  Sarah  overheard  it  through  the  curtail! 
of  the  tent,  and  laughed ;  and  laughed  to  loudly,  that  the  echoes  c 
her  laughter  reached  the  ears  of  those  who  talked  with  Abrahan 
Sarah  laughed  at* the  absurdity.  She  could  not  raise  her  belie 
higher  than  law — forgetting  that  Omnipotence  can  accomplish  wba 
truth  predicts.  One  of  the  three  who  appeared  to  Abraham  solvo 
every  difficulty  in  these  words  :  "  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord?' 
Sarah's  laugh  of  scepticism  was  a  sin,  and  remains  a  blot  ia  hei 
history. 

But  whilst  Sarah's  great  defects  are  mentioned,  one-  would  wiik 
to  remember  that  she  was  not  without  great  excellences.  TTic 
Apostle  Peter,  referring  to  this  very  occasion,  speaks  of  Sarah  in 
terms  of  great  praise.  In  the  3rd  chapter  of  the  ist  Epistle  cl 
Peter,  addressing  wives,  ha  says,  **  Be  in  subjection  to  your  ova 
husbands  ;  that,  if  any  obey  not  the  word,  they  also  may  without  the 
word  be  won  by  the  conversation  of  the  wives.  Whose  adorning,  let 
it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing 
of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel ;"  let  not  that  be  their  pride » 
^^  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  oat 
corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  il 
in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price.  For  after  this  manner,  10  tk 
old  time,  the  holy  women  also,  who  trusted  in  God,  adorned  them- 
selves, being  in  subjection  unto  their  own  husbands,  even  as  Sanh 
obeyed  Abraham  (alluding  to  this  very  incident),  calling  him  lordj 
whose  servants  ye  are,  as  long  as  ye  do  well,  and  are  not  afraid  witii 
any  amazement ;"  that  is,  not  being  afraid,  losing  one's  balance,  one's 
self-possession,  by  some  sudden  shock  of  terror  or  alarm,  but  culti- 
vating those  principles  and  practices  which  are  alike  the  strength, 
ornament,  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  character. 

Sarah  lived  long  enough  to  repent  of  her  sins,  and  to  adopt,  in 
thought  and  life,  the  more  excellent  way.     Her  last  days  seem  to 
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n  her  loveliest ;  the  clouds  that  gathered  round  her  corning 
:  it  had  passed  the  meridian,  parted  and  disappeared,  and  the 
er  life  set  softly  and  sweetly  in  the  valley  of  Mamre,  and 
!  oaks  that  grew  there,  rich  in  promise,  luminous,  and 
In  some  Christians,  character  shines  most  beautiful  in 
1  others,  it  breaks  forth  in  its  greatest  lustre  in  old  age. 
ik  spring  is  oftcn-foUowedby  a  bright  and  lovely  autumn. 
Is  sown  in  youth  by  pious  hands,  covered  up  in  manhood, 
juently  grow  into  fruits  of  righteousness  and  peace  in  old 

Older  to  judge  of  -Sarah,  and  of  every  one  of  Sarah's 
,  we  must  look  at  cKaracter  as  a  whole,  and  not  in  inci- 
lies  and  details.  There  is  8<mie  fragment  in  every  man's 
'  that  will  not  bear  the  microscope,  and  therefore  we  should 
bo  it  alone  as  the  test  and  criterion  of  the  man.  Sarah  was 
ler  treatment  of  Hagar  ;  she  equivocated  with  her  husband 
:;    she  laughed  contemptuously  at  the   Divine   promise. 

the  Bible  neither  conceals  nor  palliates.  But,  on  the  other 
at  can  exceed  her  perfect  submission  when  she  learned  that 
her  only  son  Isaac,  was  about  to  be  sacrificed  ?  It  is 
s  to  suppose  that  Sarah  did  not  know  of  Abraham's  and 
la^  early  away  diat  morning.  We  cannot  suppose  she  did 
le  faggots,  and  the  knife,  and  the  means  of  fire,  and  iall  the 
n  of  sacrifice  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  Abraham,  who  had 
kis  confidant  in  many  diings  and  on  many  occasions,  failed 
Mr  his  confidant  in  this  4read  and  mysterious  act  of  sacrifice. 

was  not  one  whisper  of  rebellion  breathed  by  Sarah  ;  she 
t  and  submissive.  She  had  now  learned  to  trust  where  she 
t  see,  and  to  wait  where  she  could  not  work,  and  to  hope 
3  would  hare  scof&d  be6>re.  Her  silence  k  evidence  of 
c     No  character  on  earth  is  without  a  flaw.     Let  us  not 

sins  that  defile,  but  let  us  not  conceal  the  virtues  that 
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fHE  Ufe  of  the  Father  of  the  ^thfiil  bad  in  thiJowtii 
well  as  its  sunshine. 

Saiah  gave  bad  advice  to  her  husband,  and  he 
was  weak  enough  to  accept  it.     Sarah  believed 
God's  promise  that  a  child   should   spring  Jrom 
'  Abraham,  which  should  be  in  the  lineage  and  family 
of  Him  who  was  to  be  a  Ught  to  lighten  the  Gendlct, 
and  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel ;  but  she  conJbundcd 
God's  promise  with  God's  precepts — not  a  very  just, 
but  very  frequent  confusion.    She  did  not  believe  it  po^ 
sible  that  she  should  be  the  mother  of  the  promised  son  ;  and  ther^  ' 
fore,  lest  the  promise  should  &il,  she  gave  Hagar,  her  bondmaid,  to  hef 
husband  to  wife.    God  gives  a  promise  that  this  or  that  shall  he,  and 
foolishly  and  unwarrantably  we  too  often  set  ourselves  to  fulfil  it ;  and 
in  trying  to  fulfil  God's  promises,  with  which  we  have  no  direct  busi- 
ness, we  forget  God's  precepts,  which  arc  the  declarations  of  those 
duties  that  really  devolve  upon  us.    Sarah,  under  the  idea  that  she  was 
honouring  God,  and  helping  Him  to  fulfil  a  promise,  ibrgot  express 
precepts,  or  at  least  subordinated  real  and  great  duties  to  supposed 
ones,  and  violated  a  plain  commandment,  in  order,  as  she  thought,  to 
help  the  Almighty  to  carry  out  one  of  his  ancient  promises.     Let  us 
not  forget,  that  when  God  ^vcs  a  promise,  it  is  his  prcro^uive,  not 
ours,  to  ful£]  iL 
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t^hen  Sarah  saw  that  Hagar  had  conceived,  she  found  she  was 
»ed  in  her  bondwoman's  eyes,  and  therefore  she  blamed 
liam :  '*  The  Lord  judge  between  thee  and  me."  Abraham 
d,  ^^  Behold,  the  maid  is  in  thy  hand  -,  do  to  her  as  it  pleaseth 
*     Sarah  "  dealt  so  hardly  with  her,"  that  "  she  fled  from  her 


olygamy — or,  rather,  bigamy — ^was  followed  then,  as  it  is  now, 
;astrous  results.  Sarah,  after  recommending  a  culpable  expe- 
,  was  betrayed  into  expressions  of  impiety,  undutifulness  to 
liam,  and  cruelty  to  Hagar.  These  facts  are  recorded  to  show 
It  polygamy,  in  this  early  instance,  instead  of  being  a  blessing, 
d  a  curse.     And  such  it  has  ever  been. 

.fter  this,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Hagar,  driven  forth 
X  mistress  into  the  wilderness.  This  expression,  '*  Angel  of  the 
*'  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is,  literally 
ated  from  the  Hebrew,  "  Angel  Jehovah,"  or, ''  sent  Jehovah." 
I  said,  "God  hath  sent  his  only-begotten  Son."  The  inference 
at  this  angel  of  the  Lord  was  none  other  than  our  blessed  Lord, 
ne  created  form,  before  He  became  man.  That  this  being  was 
er  than  a  created  angel  is  obvious  from  what  he  said  to  Hagar : 
d  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  her,  return  to  thy  mistress, 
submit  thyself  unto  her  hands ;"  "  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
into  her,  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  exceedingly,  that  it  shall  not 
unbered  for  multitude" — the  very  language  addressed  elsewhere 
braham  by  God ;  "  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  her. 
Id,  thou  art  with  child,  and  shalt  bear  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his 
:  Ishmael,  because  the  Lord  hath  heard  thy  affliction.^'  This 
,  therefore,  was  not  a  created  being,  but  the  uncreated  Jehovah, 
equires  her  to  return  to  her  mistress,  as  was  her  duty,  from 
n  she  had  escaped  without  warrant ;  and  then  he  predicted  the 
icter  of  that  son  that  shall  be  born  to  her,  and  of  his  descendants 
It  he  should  be,  literally  translated,  "  a  wild  ass  man,^'  like  the 
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wild  ass  of  the  desert,  untamed  and  untameable.  A  picture  of  this 
animal  is  found  in  Job  xxxix.  5  :  ^^  Who  hath  sent  out  the  wiM  ass 
free  ?  or  who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  wild  ass  ?  whose  house  I 
have  made  the  wilderness,  and  the  barren  land  his  dwelling.  He 
scorneth  the  multitude  of  the  city,  neither  regardeth  he  the  ciying  of 
the  driven  The  range  of  the  mountains  is  his  pasture,  and  he 
searcheth  after  every  green  thing." 

The  modern  Arabs  and  Bedouins  are  the  lineal  descendants  of 
Ishmael,  and  in  their  life,  customs,  and  habits,  diey  fulfil  the  pio|dncj 
of  Ishmael.  It  is  a  fact  at  this  day,  that  the  wildemesa  is  Ae 
dwelling-place  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  They  do  nor,  lib 
other  races,  form  cities.  The  Arab  of  to-day  is  the  same  tlHt  k 
has  been  for  three  thousand  years.  He  will  not  be  associated  wU 
civilization — he  will  not  accept  the  offers  that  are  g^ven  by  hii 
brethren — he  will  not  leave  his  patriarchal  desert— he  has  lilenllf 
his  hand  against  every  man,  because  he  lives  by  spoil,  and  emj 
man's  hand  against  him,  because  his  extermination  is  the  only  safcCf 
of  contiguous  society — he  is  the  ^^wild  ass  man,"  living  in  the 
desert  upon  the  scanty  pasturage,  and  yet  satisfied.  What  proofs  do 
modern  facts  give,  that  holy  men  of  old  wrote  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  I  Now,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that,  if  Moiei 
were  an  uninspired  writer,  he  could  have  made  so  luckyaguesi} 
Is  it  possible  that  he  could  have  given  a  minute  description  of  an 
event  a  thousand  years  remote,  which  should  be  fulfilled,  not  in  die 
mass,  but  literally,  strictly  verbatim  fulfilled  ? 

Hagar's  beautiful  reply  to  the  Angel  Jehovah,  who  gave  this 
prediction  respecting  her  son  and  his  descendants,  was,  *^  Thou,  God, 
seest  me."  Her  descendants  are  also  seen  by  Him — ^the  day  of 
their  enlightenment  comes.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness  will  also  rise 
on  them  with  healing  in  his  wings. 

^^Thou,  God,  seest  me"  is  the  great  practical  prescription  for 
being  religious,  not  in  the  sanctuary  only,  but  everywhere.     Forget 
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this  thought.  May  the  Holy  Spirit  write  ic  upon  our  inmost 
pts.     May  it  haunt  us,  if  wicked,  until  we  be  what  we  should 

and  if  we  are  God's  children,  may  it  be  ever  like  a  sweet 
er-strain,  full  of  melody,  sanctifying,  sustaining,  comforting, 
I  £uth  shall  be  lost  in  fruition,  and  the  conviction  of  the  truth  in 
realization  of  it. 

Not  the  least  precious  thought  in  our  experience  is,  that  the  God 
>  sees  us  is  not  a  sin-avenging  God,  from  whom  we  are  to  shrink, 

a  Father  so  loving,  that  He  gave  Christ  to  die  for  us,  to  whom 
are  warranted  instantly  to  run.  The  natural  impression  of  God 
that  He  is  an  angry,  an  offended,  and  an  avenging  Being,  in 
king  of  whom  atheism  must  be  our  comfort,  ^^  no  God  *'  must 
>ur  instinctive  wish  ;  but  so  long  as  we  know  that  God  so  loves 
that,  as  the  evidence  of  that  love,  He  gave  Christ  to  die  for  us, 
see  in  Him,  not  an  avenging  Being,  but  a  Father  whose  presence 
lot  pain  but  pleasure  ;  and  the  139th  Psalm  comes  to  us  as  the 
ression  of  our  dearest  and  our  deepest  emotion.  Do  not 
le,   '*  God    sees    us,   therefore    how   terrible,"   but,   "  God   is 

Father,  therefore  how  delightful  that  He  sees  us."  Let  us 
in  the  day  with  ^^  Our  Father,"  and  see  all  things  in  the  light 
Jiat. 

What  a  consolation  must  Hagar's  cry  be  to  a  Christian  in  the 
St  of  trouble  and  affliction !  There  is  not  a  sting  planted  in  the 
lan  heart  that  God  sees  not.  There  is  not  a  sorrow  that  sweeps 
shadow  over  the  human  conscience  God  does  not  see.  And 
m  all  God's  billows  sweep  over  us,  when  a  sense  of  solitude 
es  us,  as  the  bubbles  we  pursued  and  thought  to  be  prizes  burst 

disappear,  and  we  feel  indeed  desolate,  and  the  conviction  cleaves 
•ur  souls  with  greater  force  than  ever,  "  This  is  not  our  rest," 
e  are  pilgrims  and  strangers,"  how  refreshing  to  be  able  to  lift  up 

eyes  and  our  hearts  to  God,  and  to  feel,  however  sore  the  sting, 
^ever  heavy  the  wave  that  breaks  over  us,  however  overwhelming 
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the  trial  that  overtakes ;  yet,  Messed  thought,  nothiif  can  bide  I 
from  God—"  Thou,  God,  scest  me  I " 
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Knram  altertUr  hda  Abraham* 


OD,  amid  promises  rich  and  varied,  told  Abram, 
^^  Neither  shall  thy  name  any  more  be  called 
Abrami  but  thy  name  shall  be  Abraham,  for  a 
&ther  of  many  nations  have  I  made  thee." 

The  first  name  of  the  patriarch  consists  of 
two  syllables — Jby  "  a  father,"  and  ram^  "  high," 
Th$  second  name,  Abraham,  is  composed  of 
jtiram-Hamony  that  is,  ^^  high  &ther  of  a  multi- 
tude ;"  and  for  convenience  it  is  abbreviated  into 
Abi^am.  This  change  of  name,  which  began 
with  Abraham,  was  mado  «  mark  of  Divine  favour,  and  frequently 
occurs  in  Scripture  i  and  one  cannot  understand  it,  except  it  be  as  a 
memorial  or  a  memento  of  the  special  event  which  occurred  when 
that  change  took  place,  or  of  the  great  truth  which  that  change  was 
meant  to  shadow  and  $how  forth.  In  every  age,  God  has  not  been 
satisfied  with  merely  revealing  to  man  an  abstract  truth ;  He  has 
always  incorporated  with  it  some  material,  visible,  or  palpable 
memento.  Thus,  when  they  crossed  the  river,  the  stones  erected 
were  to  be  a  memorial.  Then,  in  the  New  Testament  Church,  in 
which  we  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  two  sacraments,  or  sym- 
bolical rites,  havp  been  established,  not  only  because  God  saw  that 
more  were  not  necessary)  and  that  less  would  not  do,  but  also  that 
theM  two  vere  luggestiva,  commemorative^  and  instructive  to  man« 
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Wc  read,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  that  **  Jacob,"  or  **  Yacob, 
was  changed  into  ^^  Israel,"  because  he  was  a  man  that  had  powi 
with  God.  We  read  again  in  the  New  Testament  of  Cephas  tumc 
into  Petros ;  and  we  read  of  Saul  the  persecutor  changed  into  Paul  tl 
apostle ;  evidently  to  bring  before  those  individuals  the  events,  or  tt 
&cts,  out  of  which  the  change  of  their  names  originated,  and  to  I 
constantly  before  them,  a  pledge  of  what  they  should  be.  In  Isaia 
we  read,  '^  Thou  shall  be  called  by  a  new  name :"  in  Reveladon 
"  He  that  overcometh,  I  will  write  on  him  my  new  name." 

The  sacred  narrative  of  Abraham's  life,  so  marvellous  and  S( 
instructive,  is  no  mere  human  tradition.  It  is  referred  to  constant!] 
by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  our  Lac 
Himself. 

Christians  do  not  need  any  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic 
history  from  heathen  sources.  But  it  may  interest  the  reader  to 
learn,  that  there  are  allusions  to  Egyptian  customs  and  rites  in  the 
sacred  history  which  show  that  Moses  describes  what  actuallji 
existed. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some,  that  Abraham  could  not  have  been 
welcomed  to  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  as  stated  in  the  Book  of  Gen«:$is 
seeing,  as  recorded  in  the  same  book,  and  otherwise  confinned, 
shepherds  were  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians.  The  answer  is 
decisive.  The  monuments  prove  that  there  were  at  that  time  two 
contemporaneous  dynasties  in  Egypt— one  in  Lower,  the  other  in 
Upper  Egypt.  The  Pharaoh  of  Lower  Egypt  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  people  of  Canaan,  and  expelled  the  upper  dynasty.  The 
upper  and  expelled  dynasty,  however,  tells  the  story  of  their 
expulsion  j  and,  in  doing  so,  it  denounces  the  Lower  Egyptians  as 
foreigners,  and  the  rulers  of  the  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  as  shepherd 
kings.  Now,  it  was  at  the  court  of  Lower  Egypt  that  Abraham 
was  received  ;  and  therefore  the  monumental  records  of  the  facts  of 
the  case  thus  far  agree  with  the  incidents  of  Abraham's  visit  to  Egyp^ 
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monuments  say  Pharaoh  was  the  generic  term  of  the  kings 
in  the  days  of  Abraham.  This  name  is  also  given  to  them 
ire.  The  Scripture,  too,  speaks  of  Pharaoh  giving  Abraham 
'ants  and  women-servants.  The  monuments  of  that  day 
It  slaves  existed  in  Egypt ;  and  on  some  monuments  we  see 
mentation  of  a  mistress  beating  her  slave  with  a  rod,  because 
:  had  incurred  her  displeasure.  The  Scripture  states  there 
nine  in  Canaan  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  How,  it  may  be 
>uld  there  be  a  famine  in  Canaan,  not  very  far  distant,  while 
shown  to  have  been  plenty  in  Egypt  ?  The  answer  is,  the 
I  of  the  two  countries  warrants  the  distinction.  Canaan 
I  upon  its  rains  ;  and  if  they  ceased  to  fall,  it  was  all  over 
crops.  Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  depended  for  its  fertility 
Mile  ;  and  thus,  in  the  same  year,  there  might  be  plenty  in 
whilst  there  was  £imine  in  Canaan. 

n,  Sarah  is  said  to  be  very  fair.  The  Nubians  and 
ns  were  all  very  dark — the  Egyptians  less  so ;  but  the  people 
potamia,  of  which  Sarah  was  a  native,  were  almost  as  white 
>eans. 

said,  in  Genesis,  Pharaoh  saw  the  princess  Sarah.  This 
t  first,  an  incidental  and  worthless  remark,  but  it  has  suggested 
ction  of  historical  inaccuracy,  seeing  that  Eastern  women 
lly  veiled  their  faces.  But  the  Egyptians,  it  is  known, 
I  great  exception ;  and  Sarah,  accustomed  in  her  own  land  to 
eil,  with  a  good  sense  worthy  of  that  illustrious  princess,  in 
different  conformed  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  whilst 
^e,  in  things  essential  she  held  fast  to  the  religion  of  the  God 
1am. 

se  illustrative  facts  are  most  important.  They  prove  to  the 
f  Colenso  that  Moses  not  only  taught  the  way  to  heaven,  as 
els  inform  us,  but  that  all  he  has  stated  in  his  pictures  of 
his  sketches  of  events,  in  his  references  to  Egypt,  in  his 
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poi|rutt  of , character,  lA  his  history  of  incidents,  and  acts,  and  revc 
lutions,  is  historically  true ;  that  all  his  writings  are,  from  bqiimio 
to  end,  what  our  reformers,  and  our  confessors,  and  articles  declar 
—canonical  Scriptures,  preaching  Christ,  and  teaching  the  way  t 
the  Father. 

Blessed  Lord,  who  hast  caused  all  Holy  Scripture^  to  be  writtci 
for  our  learning.  Grant  that  we  may  in  such  wise  hear  them,  rtadj 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them,  that  by  patience  and  comfixt 
of  thy  Holy  Word,  we  may  embrace,  and  ever  hold  fast,  the  Uessed 
hope  of  everlasting  life,  which  Thou  hast  given  us  in  our 
Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 


ft(»^^-^ 
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Minima  plwbmof  for  i^t  CTrtteB  cf  i}st  ':B>hm. 

FT£R  the  angels  had  partaken  of  Abraham's  hos- 
^  pitality,  and  the  promise  that  Sarah  should 
have  a  son  had  been  renewed  by  One  who  was 
more  than  an  angel,  God  unfolds  to  Abraham 
the  fearful  punishment  which  was  to  befall  the 
guilty  cities  of  the  plain.  Not  less  wonderful 
than  the  condescension  of  God  in  thus  revealing 
his  purposes  to  his  servant,  is  the  reason  which 
is  assigned  by  God  Himself  for  his  so  doing. 
'*  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  this  thing  that  I 
do  ?  for  I  know  him  that  he  will  command  his 
children  and  his  household  after  him."  What 
an  honour  to  Abraham  1  What  an  encouragement  to  godly  parents 
to  train  up  their  children  and  conduct  their  households  aright ! 

When  God  indicated  to  Abraham  what  He  was  about  to  do, 
Abraham  drew  near  to  God,  and  prayed  in  the  expressive  litany 
which  we  have  in  Gen.  xviii.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  interceding 
prayer  in  the  Old  Testament.  So  much  of  reverential  awe,  filial 
boldness,  earnest  sympathy,  melt  and  mingle  in  it,  that  I  know, 
indeed,  nothing  in  the  whole  Old  TesUment  Scripture  that  ap- 
proaches it.  Jesus  wept  over  the  approaching  doom  of  Jerusalem. 
Abraham,  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  groaned  at  the  certain  catastrophe 
of  Sodom,  and  anticipating  that  catastrophe  every  moment,  he  felt 
fcr  it  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  life,  and  cried  with  a  fervour,  an 
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and  when  God  said,  ^'  I  will,"  cease  speaking  ;  but  he  asked  dow 
and  down  to  the  very  minimum — which,  in  his  ignorance^  he  thougii 
was  the  lowest,  but  which  did  not  exhaust  the  inexhaustible  mere 
of  God.  Abraham  pleaded,  at  first,  if  God  should  find  fifty  righteou 
men  in  the  midst  of  it,  would  He  spare  it  ?  Abraham  judged  mon 
charitably  of  Sodom  than  Sodom  deserved.  He  thought  it  surely  coulc 
not  be  so  bad,  as  not  to  have  at  least  fifty  good  men  in  the  midst  of  it; 
and  God  at  once  acceded,  and  answered,  that  if  there  were  fifty  such 
in  the  midst  of  it,  He  would  spare  it.  When  Abraham  heard  God 
accede  to  his  prayer,  which  he  had  ofiered  in  the  exercise  of  filial 
boldness,  and  yet  with  great  reverence — that  if  there  were  fifty  in  it. 
He  would  spare  it,  he  made  the  fiivour  which  God  granted  the  basis 
on  which  he  offered  up  another  petition  ;  and  therefore  pleaded  ftr 
its  deliverance  if  there  should  be  found  thirty  in  the  midst  of  it ;  andj 
lastly,  if  there  were  found  ten.  And  what  makes  this  scene  more 
touching,  is  the  fact  that  Abraham  felt  ashamed  to  ask  fi>r  safety  for 
the  sake  of  a  still  less  number,  and  left  off  asking  before  God  left  off 
granting.  Perhaps,  if  he  had  said,  '^  Peradventure  there  shall  be 
found  two  righteous  in  the  midst  of  it,"  God  would  have  said,  "I 
will  not  destroy  it  for  the  sake  of  two."  At  all  events^  it  was  not 
God  who  left  ofF  giving,  it  was  Abraham  who  lefi:  off  asking. 

But  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  perished,  and  the  dreary  Dead  Set 
covers  all  their  glory.  The  city  was  not  spared,  but  we  learn  the 
terms  on  which  it  would  have  been  spared — if  ten  righteous  hi 
been  found  in  the  midst  of  it.  But  another  part  of  Abraham's 
prayer  was  granted — the  righteous  escaped.  And  how  many  weft 
righteous  in  it  ?  Only  one  !  and  that  one  how  flawed  !  how  muO- 
lated !  how  injured,  by  the  contamination  of  his  guilty  residence! 
What  a  brand  plucked  almost  consumed  from  the  burning,  was 
poor  l^ot !  And  yet,  with  all  his  faults,  so  great,  so  grievous,  so 
defacing,  God  could  not  destroy  guilty  Sodom  as  long  as  that  fr^ly 
torn,  blighted,  yet  living  flower  blossomed  in  the  midst  of  it. 
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,OT'S  whole  subsequent  life  was  determined  by  his 
ungodly  decision.  The  history  of  Lot  is  that  of 
a  Christian  sinking  in  estrangement  from  God, 
till  he  trembles  on  the  very  brink  of  iinal  ruin.  The 
earliest  symptom  of  degeneracy  in  the  life  of  Lot  is 
indicated  in  the  recorded  &ct,  that  Abraham  raised 
his  altar  wherever  he  pitched  his  tent,  and  called  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  ;  but  nothing  of  this  is  said  of  Lot. 
The  presumption  is,  that  Abraham  kept  up  private,  &mily, 
and  public  communion  with  God ;  and  the  almost  certain 
inference  is,  that  Lot  left  off  doing  so.  Wherever  Abraham 
led  his  tent,  he  raised  his  altar ;  but  Lot  was  so  busy  in  raising 
pitching  and  adorning  his  tent,  that  he  ignored  or  forgot  the  altar. 
ce,  the  commencement  of  his  downward  career,  to  the  world  so 
^rceptible,  was  his  ceasing  to  pursue  a  practice  essential  to  the 
and  safety,  and  perseverance  of  a  child  of  God.  Lot  accom- 
ated  his  religion  to  his  circumstances  ;  Abraham  accommodated 
ircumstances  to  his  religion. 

Lot  did  not  originally  intend  to  go  into  Sodom,  but  to  remain 
distance  from  it.  The  selection  he  made  seems  to  indicate  the 
rence  of  religious  feelings  drawing  him  back  from  Sodom,  and 
worldly  feelings  dragging  him  into  Sodom.  He  split  the 
rence,  as  the  world  would  call  it ;  he  balanced  the  two.     '^  He 
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lifted   up  his  eyes,   and  beheld   all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was 
well-watered    everywhere,  before    the    Lord  destroyed    Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  even  as  the  giirden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egj'pt, 
as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar.     Then  Lot  chose  him  all  the  plain  of 
Jordan,  and  Lot  journeyed  east :  and  they  separated  themselves  the 
one  from  the  oiher.     Abr..h.im  dvvclled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
Lot  dwelled  in  the  cities  of  the  pLiin" — that  is,  the  small  surrounding 
villages — ^'  and  piiched  his  tent,"  not  in  Sodom,  he  had  still  con- 
science enough  to  keep  him  out  of  it,  but  "  toward  Sodom."   He 
tried  to  enjoy  Sodom   in  the  distance,  and  strengthen  his  intimacy 
with  all  that  was  going  on,  and  keep  his  faith  and  add  to  his  fortune 
and  all  without  apostacy.     Into  it,  at  first,  he  would  not  go,  for  there 
was  no  fear  of  God  there  ;  but  from  it  he  would  not  go,  because  there 
was  no  way  of  making  his  wealth  so  rapidly  elsewhere.     He  tried  to 
balance  his  love  of  money  and  his  love  of  God.     His  anxiety  to  be 
rich  was  so  great,  that  he  pitched  his  tent,  not  at  a  distance  from 
Sodom,  as  conscience  urged — not  in  Sodom,  as  passion  said — ^but  in 
the  well-watered  plains  toward  Sodom,  as  this  compromise  prescribed. 
In  the  moral  world,  leave  the  line  that  is  right,  and  you  do  not  know 
where  you  may  stop.     So  Lot  eventually  learned.     By  and  by,  we 
find  him   in  the  very  heart  of  Sodom  ;  his  daughters  trained  ^ith 
culpable  carelessness  to  love  the  finery  and  follies  of  Sodom,  to  forget 
the  altar  of  Abraham,  and  finally  married  to  some  of  the  abandoned 
young  men  of  the  cit}' ;  not  marrying  in  the  Lord,  as  Abraham** 
children  did,  but  after  their  own  f.incy.     At  last  they  became  sources 
of  the  intensest  misery  to  Lot,  vexing  his  righteous  soul,  and  bringing 
ruin  on  themselves.     Nor  was  this  all.     His  wife  became  infected 
with  the  wickedness  of  the  place,  though  she  seemed  to  be  a  child 
of  God.     In  God's  providential   mercy,  she  was  told   to  flee  from 
Sodom,  and  escape  for  her  life  ;  but  her  heart  was  so  deeply  in  it, 
that  she  looked  back,  and  lingered,  and  was  fixed,  by  the  judgment 
Vf  God,  into  a  permanent  monumental  evidence  of  God's  anger,  and 
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;  folly  of  leaving  the  heart  in  the  world,  while  men  dream  that 
scape  of  the  body  is  enough*  The  evil  heart  of  unbelief 
bed  Lot's  worldly  wife  with  many  excuses.  She  could  not 
e  in  her  heart  that  God  would  destroy  so  beautiful  a  capital, 
le  would  crush  so  busy  and  industrious  a  population,  quench  its 
jlendours,  terminate  its  brilliant  career,  and  number  with  things 
vere  a  city  that  was  the  admiration  of  all. 
i^hilst  Lot  was  one  day  seated  at  the  gate  of  Sodom,  he  saw 
^rs  come ;  and  with  the  characteristic  feeling  of  Orientals,  and 

especially  of  ancient  Orientals,  he  offered  them  all  the  privileges 
^spitality  and  entertainment.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 

of  the  angels  on  this  occasion  was  different  from  what  it  was 
>raham — very  different.     When  Abraham  asked  the  angels  to 

in,  they  accepted  his  hospitality  at  once ;  they  said,  "  So  do  as 
hast  said ;"  but  when  Lot  asked  these  angels  to  come  in,  they 

"  Nay  J  but  we  will  abide  in  the  street  all  night.'^     There 

have  been  some  reason  for  the  different  reception  of  the  same 
eous  and  hospitable  invitation,  given  by  the  nephew.  No  doubt 
intended  in  this  remark  to  rebuke  Lot,  by  delicately  insinuating 
he  had  deliberately  selected  an  unholy  and  corrupt  city  for  his 
mce,  and  that  his  home  was  not  what  it  should  be.  They 
eyed  gently  but  faithfully  to  his  heart  a  rebuke,  as  they  substan- 

said,  "Whilst  we  embrace  thankfully  the  hospitality  of 
ham,  we  have  some  hesitation  in  accepting  that  not  less 
:eous,  but  not  equally  pure,  hospitality  which  you  offer  us." 

strikingly  consistent  is  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  in  this 
?  instance  !     How  true  to  life,  to  fact,  to  truth !     Afterwards 

consented,  when  they  had  conveyed  the  rebuke,  and  he  set 
e  them  that  simple  entertainment  which  it  was  customary  in 
;  days  to  provide, 

Ve  read  the  account  of  the  criminal  mob.  They  said  to  Lot, 
ad  of  thanking  him  for  the  benefits  that  he  had  spread  around 
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him,  and  all  that  he  had  done  to  increase  their  traffic  and  add  to  their 
good,  ^^This  fellow  came  in  to  sojourn,  and  he  will  needs  be  a 
judge  ;  and  they  pressed  sore  upon  him/'  The  angels  assisted  Lot, 
by  smiting  with  blindness  the  mob  that  was  without,  and  called  upon 
Lot  to  escape  for  his  life,  bidding  him  bring  all  that  he  had  out  of 
Sodom,  because  the  cry  of  it  was  waxen  great  before  the  fiice  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  Lord  had  sent  them  to  destroy  it.  But  his  sons-in-law 
(what  a  rebuke  to  his  past  conduct,  which  had  sanctioned  that 
relation,  and  which  induced  him  to  take  up  a  home  in  that  city, 
which  led  to  that  relation)  his  sons-ui-law,  whom  his  daughters 
married  because  they  were  rich  and  great,  laughed  at  Lot,  and 
mocked  at  what  they  supposed  to  be  his  folly.  Poor  Lot  himself 
was  so  in&tuated,  that  for  a  moment,  it  appears,  he  lingered  ;  and  the 
angels,  it  is  said,  took  hold  of  him,  and  hurried  him  out,  God  being 
merciful  to  him.  I  fancy  that  his  lingering  was  not  altogether  love 
of  Sodom ;  but  the  poor  man's  heart  was  so  broken,  his  expectations 
so  shocked,  his  hopes  so  crushed  by  all  that  he  saw,  that  I  believe  he 
was  bewildered  and  paralyzed. 

God  thrusts  out  of  danger  many  a  reluctant  one  still.  HerCi 
poor  man.  Lot's  characteristic  infirmity  broke  out;  he  could  not 
take  God's  law  at  once,  but  again  he  edges  in  his  own  corrupt  and 
miserable  expediency :  Do  not  let  me  go  to  the  mountain,  but  let 
me  go  to  the  little  city  Zoar.  Just  so  the  sinner  still  struggles  with 
God  for  a  little  bit  of  self-righteousness  to  take  to  heaven,  instead  of 
taking  God's  way,  which  is  always  the  truest. 

Lot's  wife  disobeyed  God's  Word,  took  her  way,  not  his — and 
looking  back,  was  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt. 

Here  one  catastrophe  after  another  is  heaped  upon  poor  Lot,  that 
we,  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,  may  learn  what  a 
bitter  thing  it  is  to  depart  from  God.  God  rescued  Lot  from  the 
ruin  he  had  brought  upon  himself  and  family.  Lot  was  never  happ/) 
even  when  his  prosperity  was  greatest.     It  is  recorded  that  ^'he 
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his  righteous  soul  from  day  to  day  with  their  unlawful  deeds.' 
IS  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning — z  proof  how  rich  is  the 
that  so  interposed,  how  long-sufFering  the  God  that  pitied  and 
\fed  him. 

lere  is  much  dispute  about  the  sites  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
1.  The  greatest  light  that  has  yet  been  thrown  upon  it  has 
by  Lieutenant  Lynch,  who  set  out  to  investigate  the  whole 
f  the  country  about  the  River  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  In 
>urse  of  his  remarks,  he  states  that  they  found,  at  the  souths- 
1  extremity  of  the  lake  a  large  pillar,  composed  of  saline  sub- 
s  or  particles,  which  the  persons  resident  there  declared  was 
wifcj  the  pillar  of  salt.  That  it  was  not  so  is  Lieutenant  Lynch's 
:tion,  though  it  was  popularly  so  said.  The  Dead  Sea,  which  is 
sdng  and  unmistakable  memorial  of  the  awful  ruin  of  Sodom 
omorrah,  is  ako  described  by  this  enterprising  traveller.  He 
bes  it  as  being  a  very  remarkable  place,  and  observes  :  ^^  The 
ice  from  the  Bible,  that  this  entire  chasm  was  a  plain  sunk  and 
helmed  by  the  wrath  of  God,  seems  to  be  sustained  by  the  ex* 
inary  character  of  our  soundings.  Between  the  Jabbok  and  this 
'e  found  a  sudden  break  down  in  the  bed  of  the  Jordan."  The 
gentlemen  who  set  out  on  this  interesting  voyage,  came  unani* 
y  to  the  following  conclusion  :  ^^  We  entered  on  the  sea  with 
:ting  opinions ;  one  of  the  party  was  sceptical,  another  a  professed 
lever  in  the  Mosaic  narrative.  After  twenty-two  days'  close 
igation  of  the  Dead  Sea,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  we  are 
nous  in  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptural  account  of 
estruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain.  I  record  with  diffidence 
inclusion  we  have  reached,  simply  as  a  protest  against  the 
w  deductions  of  would-be  unbelievers."  Now,  it  is  very 
Btii^  that  men  with  that  tendency  should  have  received  such 
iriction  from  such  an  investigation. 
he  whole  biography  of  Lot  reveals  the  unforeseen  issues  of  an 
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origiiud  deviadoa  from  the  paths  of  duty,  holiness,  and  love,  i 
and  sonxiw,  and  trouble  followed  him  at  every  stage«  His  hist 
is  stained  deep  and  dark.  The  brand  plucked  from  the  bum 
retains  indelibly  the  fire-mark.  ^^  Search  us,  and  try  us,  O  G 
and  know  our  hearts,  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  within 
and  lead  us  in  the  way  everlasting."  There  can  be  little  doubt  t 
Lot  was  a  child  of  God ;  yet,  as  such,  a  brand  plucked  from  1 
burning-^most  lost,  yet  altogether  saved.  This  instance  is 
singularly  instructive  one.  Lot's  is  a  biography,  awful  yet  suggestiv 
God's  mercy  abounds  over  man's  transgression.  It  reveals  how  ri 
is  the  forbearing  mercy  of  God — how  awfully  a  saint  waUd 
carelessly  may  fall.  ^^  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver 
from  evil.*'  ^^  Guide  us  by  thy  counsel.  Hold  us  by  thy  rig 
hand." 


^*THB   BlVfH   OP   ISAAC. 
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E  now  come  to  the  actual  history  of  the  fulfilment 
of  an  ancient  promise  made  to  Abraham,  often 
renewed,  and  in  circumstances  of  great  and 
impressive  solemnity.  We  learn,  from  what  the 
historian  records  as  feet,  how  feithfid  God  ever  is, 
and  ever  has  been,  to  the  least  and  greatest  of  the 
promises  which  He  Himself  has  given.  These 
promises  seem  to  involve  impossibilities;  but,  just  because 
they  were  promises,  nothing  can  be  impossible  for  God  to 
do,  or  improbable  to  expect,  which,  in  his  own  blessed 
)rd,  he  has  actually  made  promise  of.  He  said,  that  Sarah  in  old 
should  have  a  son ;  and  that  son,  in  the  fulness  of  the  time,  was 
n  unto  her,  and  his  name,  we  are  told,  was  called  Isaacs  that  is, 
rbtn-y  merriment^  or  joy ;  or  it  may  be  called  good  newSy  as  if  it 
e  an  anticipatory  accent  of  that  real  good  news  which,  in  the 
less  of  the  times,  sounded  from  the  skies,  when  angels  sang, 
Fnto  you  is  born  this  day  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord." 
Abraham  took  Isaac,  and  admitted  him,  by  an  outward  rite,  into 
It  we  believe  was  the  outward  and  visible  communion  of  the 
>ple  of  God,  or  enrolled  his  name  amid  the  worshippers  of  God 
a  rite  or  ceremony  which,  I  have  ever  felt,  corresponded  in  that 
)ensation  in  its  application  to  the  ceremony,  or  sacrament,  or 
of  baptism  in  the  Christian  Chiurch. 
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We  read  that  Abraham  was  a  hundred  years  old  when  this  child 
was  born  unto  him.  The  child,  then,  was  not  the  offspring  of 
nature,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  but  the  unexpected  child  of 
grace,  and  the  exponent  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  given  by  the 
God  of  grace  to  Abraham. 

Sarah  says,  '^  God  hath  made  me  to  laugh,  so  that  all  that  hear 
will  laugh  with  me."  When  the  promise  was  made,  Sarah,  in  her 
tent,  overheard  the  promise,  and  laughed  at  it.  The  thing  was  so 
incredible  to  her,  that  she  laughed  at  the  very  announcement  of  it,ai 
impossible  and  absurd ;  and  she  now  says,  with  great  emphasisi 
referring  to  her  laughter,  '^  With  incredulity,*'  she  says,  ^^  I  laughed 
in  unbelief;  but  God  has  made  me  to  laugh  in  reality.  I  find  that  my 
laughter  before  was  the  laughter  of  unbelief;  my  laughter  or  my 
joy  now  is  that  of  delight,  and  gratitude,  and  faith  in  God  ;  for  He 
has  made  even  me,  incredulous  as  I  am  and  was,  God  has  made 
me  to  laugh  and  be  glad,  as  well  as  Abraham,  the  £ither  of  the 
child." 

She  next  exclaimed,  ^^  Who  would  have  said  unto  Abraham  that 
Sarah  should  have  given  children  suck  ?  for  I  have  borne  him  a  son 
in  his  old  age" — repeating  the  cause  of  her  laughter,  and  explaining 
how  remarkable  it  was,  and  how  truly  it  became  her,  to  recognize 
this  son  Isaac,  not  as  nature's  gift,  but  as  grace's  special  and  peculiar 
boon,  as  a  fact  above  nature,  and  therefore  a  miracle. 

Ishmael  persecuted  Isaac.  Ishmacl  was  the  son  of  the  bond- 
woman, or  the  secondary  wife  of  Abraham ;  for  you  must  recollect 
that  Hagar  was  as  truly  Abraham's  wife  as  was  Sarah,  being  then 
what  was  called  a  secondary  wife,  publicly  recognized,  and  married 
to  Abraham  under  a  state  and  a  dispensation  in  which,  according  to 
the  language  of  our  Lord,  this  was  tolerated  for  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts.  Here  Ishmael  found  that  he  was  likely  to  be  sup- 
planted, and  Hagar  saw  that  she  might  not  now  occupy  the  pro- 
minent place  which  she  thought  she  had  secured  in  preference  O 
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Conflict,  antagonism,  envy,  jealousy,  broke  out.  Ishmael 
r  vindicated  and  took  the  part  of  his  mother  Hagar,  who  had 
^  been  despised  by  Sarah,  whose  temper  was  not  of  the 

kind  constitutionally.  The  son  of  the  bondwoman,  seeing 
her  Hagar  not  treated  kindly,  mocked  at  Isaac,  the  son  of 
;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Sarah  came  and  said, 
mt  the  bondwoman.'*  Abraham  hesitated.  It  was  painful 
,  but  he  was  told  by  God  that  it  was  right  before  Him  ;  and 
I  so  was  not  cruelty  to  Hagar,  but  a  legal  necessity,  in  order 
ide  Ishmael  from  the  inheritance,  that  Isaac,  the  son  of 
»  who  was  the  right  inheritor,  might  possess  that  inheritance. 
efore  gives  to  Hagar  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  water,  or,  as  it  in 
ability  was,  a  sheepskin  of  water.  The  poor  mother,  th\is 
>rth,  set  out  toward  the  wide  wilderness  without  the  utterance 
rmur  or  complaint,  taking  the  lad  with  her.  The  water  in 
le  was  soon  spent ;  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst  came  on ; 
the  child,  or  the  lad,  under  the  shrubs.  He  was  a  youth,  a 
,  probably  fourteen  years  of  age.  **  And  she  went,  and  sat 
n  over  against  him,  a  good  way  off,  as  it  were  a  bowshot ; 
«ud.  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of  the  child."  The  lad  began 
to  faint  first.  I  think  the  picture  is  worthy  of  a  master's 
that  sketch,  that  beautiful  picture,  where  she  hid  her  eyes, 
at  a  distance,  that  she  might  not  gaze  at  the  expiring  agonies 
on  for  whom  she  had  suffered  so  much,  and  whose  exile  and 
ent  she  pitied  so  truly. 

in  this  state  "God  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad."  How 
1  is  this,  that  in  that  desert  the  cry  of  that  lad  reached  the 
he  Lord  of  Hosts  !  God  was  watching  over  him.  There 
I  Christian  who  cannot  &I1  back  upon  God's  protecting  and 
ng  goodness  upon  every  occasion.  Often  has  He  rolled 
e  cloud  that  was  ready  to  burst  with  judgments  upon  us. 
as  He  cleft  the  mountain,  and  made  a  passage  for  us.    Often 
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has  He  made  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  B 
ight,  guide  us  into  paths  of  safety,  and  shield  us  from  the  « 
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j^Gbra^am  afiitring  «p  |saaf» 

NEW  and  truly  awfiil  incident  occurs  in  the  de- 
•{^  dining  years  of  the  Father  of  the  faithful.  Yet 
out  of  the  darkness  were  struck  imperishable 
lights,  and  hopes,  and  expectations.  God  is 
nearest  when  the  night  is  darkest,  and  the  trial 
sorest.  "  God,"  it  is  said, "  did  tempt  Abraham." 
This  was  in  no  sense  an  inducement  to  sin,  or  a 
provocation  to  evil.  In  this  respect,  no  man  is 
tempted  of  God.  God  tried  or  tested  the  faith 
and  obedience  of  the  patriarch,  not  that  God 
needed  proof,  but  that  Patriarch,  and  Prophet, 
and  Apostle,  and  Christian,  in  every  age,  might 
he  depth  and  energy  of  a  laith  which  faltered  at  nothing, 
d  prayed  to  God  to  prove  him  in  any  way  He  pleased.  "  Search 
D  God,  and  know  my  heart ;  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts, 
ee  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way 
asting." 

'he  Almighty  thus  addressed  the  patriarch  :  *'  Take  now  thy 
hine  mfy  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovesty  and  get  thee  into  the  land 
loriah;  and  ofFer  him  there  for  a  bumt-ofFering."  Abraham 
ifed  this  unexpected  and  awful  order  after  he  had  been  told  that 
d  age  there  should  be  born  to  him  a  son,  and  after  he  had 
»ed  that  Ishmael  was  that  son,  and,  being  diEappointed  in  him, 
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had  received  Isaac  as  the  son  of  promise,  his  only  and  dearly  bel< 
son,  and  the  only  apparently  possible  channel  through  whom  an* 
whom  might  be  sent  the  promised  Messiah,  in  whom  all  the  fara 
of  the   earth   should   be   blessed.      Disappointment   had   folio 
disappointment,  and  now  darkness  deepens  into  darkness.  In  the  d* 
of  his  first  depression — depression  that  almost  deepened  into  despa 
Isaac,  the  son  of  promise,  was  born.     The   patriarch's  joy 
perfect,  his  expectancy  was  exceeded  by  its  fulfihnent;    all 
sunshine  without,  and  all  was  brightness  within.     In  the  mids 
this  jubilant  feeling,  the  voice  of  Him  who  made  him  leave  the 
of  Ur,  and  go  to  the  land  that  He  would  show  him,  sounded  I 
the  skies,  and  said  to  him,  "  Take  now  thy  son ;"  and,  at  If  to  n 
it  more  emphatic,  **  thine  only  son  ;*'  and,  as  if  still  more  to  cor 
the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice,  "  thine  only  son  Ifaac^^*  whose  ^ 
name  is  joy,  and  whose  birth  has  been  to  thee  a  spring  of  joy — *'i 
thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac  f*  and,  as  if  still  further  to  deepen 
pain  of  the  sacrifice,  "  whom  thou  lovest^  and  get  thee  into  the 
of  Moriah,  and  offer  him  there,"  by  slaying  him  "  for  a  bu 
offering,  upon  one  of  the  mountains  which   I  will  tell  thee 
What  a  mysterious  command  !     What  agony  must  have  torn 
heart-strings  of  the  father  !     What  a  shock  to  the  sensitive  feel 
of  Sarah  !     Surely  Abraham  must  have  said,  "  Is  it  possible  that 
can  be  God's  voice?     Does  it  not  seem,  if  it  be  real,. as  if  < 
contradicted  Himself?     Does  it  not  look  as  if  He  had  made  a 
mise  only  to   break  it."     "What,"  he   probably  thought,   " 
people  think  of  the  slayer  of  his  own  son  ?     What  respect  can  • 
have  for  a  religion  that  lends  its  sanction  to  murder  ?"     His 
must  have  been  severe  ;  but  his  answer  was  the  obedience  of  f 
Abraham   knew  that  the  God  that  gave   Isaac  was   the  God 
required  the  sacrifice,  and  he  felt,  if  he  did  not  say,  "  The  I 
gave  him,  and  the  Lord  takes  him  away  j  blessed  be  the  nam 
the  Lord.' 
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Abraham  took  the  wood  and  the  burnt-offering,  and  he  went  to 

the  place  which  God  had  told  him  of.     And  on  the  third  day  he 

lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  place  ^  and  he  told  his  servants  to 

abide  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  while  he  went  up.     He  then  laid  the 

wood  upon  his  son  Isaac,  took  the  fire  in  his  hand,  and  a  knife,  as  if 

he  had  already  a  lamb  for  a  sacrifice ;  and  then  Isaac  said,  as  if 

acquainted  with  the  nature  of  patriarchal  worship,  "  My  father  j  and 

he  said.  Here  am  I,  my  son.     And  he  said,  Behold  the  fire  and  the 

wood  ;"  '^  I  understand  the  necessity  of  this,  but  surely  there  is  some 

great  gap  in  this  day's  proceedings — there  is  some  want  in  this  day's 

worship  ;  I  have  seen  on  each  past  day  of  sacrifice  more  than  is  here ; 

where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering  ?  There  are  the  signs  of  sacrifice, 

but  where  is  the  substance  f    There  is  the  form,  but  where  is  the  life  ? 

Where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering  ?     And  Abraham  said,"  in 

awful,  but,  to  Isaac,  mysterious  accents,  "  My  son,  God  will  provide 

Himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering ;  so  they  went  both  of  them 

together."     Isaac  was  beautiful  in   his   silence,  as  Abraham  was 

strong  in  his  faith. 

The  obedient  victim  is  laid  upon  the  altar.  All  the  remon- 
strances and  opposition  of  a  parent's  heart  are  hushed.  Human 
feeling  is  sacrificed  to  Divine  command  ;  parental  love  is  merged  in 
obedience  to  Divine  authority  >  and  Abraham  is  ready,  at  any 
sacrifice,  to  do  God's  will.  God  the  Author  of  the  command; 
Abraham  the  actor ;  Isaac  the  victim  and  sacrifice  :  Abraham  strong 
to  sacrifice ;  Isaac  strong  to  die.  One  knows  not  whether  to  admire 
most  the  faith  of  the  son  that  submitted,  or  the  faith  of  the  father 
Abraham  that  obeyed.  But  just  as  Abraham  lifted  up  the  sacrificial 
blade  to  immolate  his  son,  a  voice,  sweeter  to  his  ear  than  all  the 
strains  of  the  richest  earthly  minstrelsy,  fell  upon  the  heart  of 
the  waiting,  and  the  anxious,  and  the  heart-broken  patriarch. 
"The  angel  of  the  Lord  called  unto  him  out  of  heaven,  and 
said,  Abraham,  Abraham.    And  he  said.  Here  am  I.     And  He  said, 
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Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad,  neither  do  thou  an}rthing 
him :  for  now  I  know,"  and  I  have  made  it  known,  **  tha 
fearest  God,  seeing  that  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  on! 
from  me.  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and  I 
behind  him  a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket  by  his  horns  ;  and  Ab 
went  and  took  the  ram,  and  offered  him  up  for  a  burnt-offerin 
the  place  of  his  miraculously  and  divinely-delivered  son. 

Sweet  is  the  calm  after  the  storm,  delightful   is   health 
sickness,  precious  is  deliverance  after  danger. 

When  God  is  about  to  bestow  the  very  greatest  blessin 
sometimes  renders  all  visible  probability  of  its  descent  the  least  po 
It  is  when  the  night  is  darkest  that  light  is  nearest.  There  is 
appearance  of  blessing  when  the  blessing  is  about  to  fall  on  ui 
here.  The  promise  to  Abraham  was,  "  In  Isaac  your  seed  si 
blessed,  and  be  numerous  as  the  stars  in  the  firmament."  But 
God  said,  ^^  Take  thy  only  son  Isaac,  and  offer  him  as  a  sacr 
it  seemed  the  entire  blasting  of  the  faintest  expectation,  oi 
possibility,  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  ;  and  yet  it  was 
contribution  to  its  ultimate  fulfilment.  Abraham  believed  th: 
could,  and  probably  that  He  would,  raise  Isaac  from  the  dead. 

**  —All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love :  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  its  test.'* 


The  path  of  duty  may  be  painful  at  the  outset,  but  its  i: 
peace.  At  its  hardest  places,  and  amid  the  heaviest  storms  th 
on  it,  God  sustains  with  Divine  strength,  and  sheds  down 
lations  that  fill  the  heart  of  the  pilgrim  with  deep  and  abiding 
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HE  patriarch  named  the  hill,  Jehovah- Jireh  j  i.e.j 
"  in  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen/*  or, 
*'  it  shall  be  provided  " — a  prophecy  expounded  in 
the  53rd  of  Isaiah,  while  its  fulfilment  is  related 
in  the  Gospels,  and  unfolded  and  enforced  in  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 

This  great  promise — "  My  son,  God  will  provide 
Himself  a  Iamb" — which  Abraham  delivered,  was  the 
repetition  of  one  much  older  than  Abraham.  Amid  the 
gathering  clouds  and  expiring  lights  of  Paradise,  and 
amidst  the  encompassing  wreck,  and  through  the  tainted  air,  God 
spake,  and  gave  the  promise  that  Abraham  repeated  in  different 
terms — '*The  woman's  seed  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head." 
After  Abraham's  reiteration  of  the  promise,  it  was  portrayed,  in 
more  or  less  definite  shadows,  upon  the  walls  and  altars  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  paschal  lamb  was  a  foreshadow 
and  pledge  of  it ;  the  morning  and  the  evening  sacrifice,  and  the 
Yaried  rites  of  Levi,  were  unspent  echoes  of  the  promise  made  by 
God  in  Paradise,  and  repe^tted  by  Abraham  on  Mount  Moriah.  At 
last,  prophets  took  up  the  strain  which  patriarchs  had  attempted,  and 
one  prophet,  to  whom  clearer  light  was  revealed,  said,  '^  He  is 
brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her 
shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  openethnot  his  mouth."     At  last,  prophecy 
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swells  into  history^  and  the  Baptist  proclaims  in  the  desert  God 
promise,  that  He  would  provide  a  Lamb,  now  ready  to  be  fulfilled  j  j 
he  said  in  those  beautiful  accents,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Go< 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  We  look  to  Jesus,  rea 
his  life,  and  learn  how  true  was  the  promise  made  four  thousar 
years  ago,  "My  son,  God  will  orovide  a  Lamb  for  a  burni 
offering/' 

Abraham  spoke  this,  not  of  himself,  but  as  he  was  moved  by  th 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  therefore  truly  he  promised,  **  My  son,  Go 
will  provide  Himself  a  lamb."  On  that  very  Mount  Moriah,  c 
which  Calvary  was  one  of  the  pinnacles  or  swelling  heights,  and  i 
the  fulness  of  the  times,  "  yehovah-Jireh^**  "  the  Lord  wi 
provide,"  passed  from  prophecy  into  history  when  Jesus  expire 
upon  the  cross,  and  by  a  solemn  amen  testified  of  this  promise,  "] 
is  finished."  The  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  i 
preached  in  every  land.  In  Him  we  have  redemption  through  hi 
blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 

God  had  the  glory  of  giving  the  Lamb  5  God  will  have  all  th 
glory  that  results  from  it.  Not  one  ecstatic  thought  in  the  bosom 
of  the  redeemed,  not  one  note  in  the  compass  of  their  glorious  songs 
not  one  moment  in  the  rounding  ages  of  eternity,  will  be  withoir 
the  blessed  reminiscence  of  God's  provision  of  the  Lamb.  In  th( 
Apocalypse,  we  everywhere  see  the  Lamb  upon  the  throne,  aiui 
constantly  hear  the  elders  singing,  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain,"  and  the  redeemed  responding,  "  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  to 
God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and 
nation  ! "  Salvation,  that  occupies  so  poor  a  nook  in  the  human 
heart  on  earth,  will  overflow  and  dilate  all  hearts  in  the  realms  of 
glory,  and  prove  the  sweet  burden  of  every  song,  the  bright  colour- 
ing of  every  object,  and  beat  and  thrill  the  pulse  in  every  heart  j 
the  very  life  we  live  then  shall  be  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  us,  and  gave  Himself  for  us.     God  has  all  the  glory 
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ift,  and   God  will   receive   all   the  glory   of  its   eternal 

am  said,  "  God  will  provide  Himself  a  lamb."  For  whom 
vision  ?  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  his  only- 
Jon,  that  whosoever" — He  does  not  say  that  if  he  be  elect 
Jieve  ',  election  has  its  own  place,  and  to  take  it  out  of  its 
i  is  to  mingle  and  confuse  the  revelation  of  God.  The 
of  the  gospel  comprehends,  "  whosoever.*'  Those  narrow 
s  that  we  think  so  great,  are  no  more  regarded  by  God  in 
provision  of  his  love,  than  the  sand-ridges  before  the  first 
the  advancing  tide  j  the  greatest  prince  and  the  meanest 

the  matter  of  ruin  and  recovery,  are  on  a  level  in  the 
rod  J  and  however  high  the  walls  of  sect,  system,  or  party, 
iroad  the  distinctions  of  caste,  clime,  age,  and  country,  all 
owed  by  the  waves  of  this  spring-tide  of  love.  In  this 
d  for  this  purpose-;-the  salvation  of  man's  precious  soul— 
>t  a  down-trodden  and  oppressed  one  in  the  darkest  and  the 
ellar  for  whom  the  Lamb  ^sls  not  provided — there  is  not  a 
s  and  reckless  one,  living  without  God,  and  without 
d  without  hope,  for  whom  the  Lamb  was  not  sacrificed, 
nothing  to  prevent  the  down-trodden,  the  degraded,  and 
.ner,  having  instant  peace,  unless  that  he  thinks  the  pro- 
too  grand  to  be  true,  too  great  to  be  believed.  If  God 
us  do  some  great  thing,  we  should  soon  do  it ;  but  if  He 
iSh  and  be  clean  -,  believe  and  live,"  there  is  the  difficulty 
lot  get  over. 

a  blessed  thought !  Jehovah- Jireh — the  Lord  will  pro- 
hat  a  blessed  pledge  to  true  Christians  who  fear  !  What 
aging  promise  to  weak  ones  who  faint !     Here  is  one 

the  character  of  God — He  will  provide.  Whatever  be 
hat  is  deepest,  the  Lord  will  fill  it ;  whatever  be  the  trial 
erest,  the  Lord  will  provide  something  in  it,  or  through  it. 
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or  by  it,  that  will  make  it  good  to  them  that  feel  it.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  provision  that  will  in  all  times  be  seasonable,  that  will  in  the 
worst  emergency  be  effectual ;  and  all  that  God  asks  of  us  is  just  to 
believe  it,  and  to  act  upon  it,  and  be  at  peace. 

What  will  God  provide  for  his  people?     He  will  provide  tor 
them,  at  least,  daily  bread.     He  bids  them  ask  for  it ;  and  can  God 
bid  his  people  ask  of  Him  anything  that  He  will  not  give  ?    I  do  not 
believe  it.    Wherever  God  inspires  a  prayer,  there  is  there  a  purpose 
to  answer.     Whenever  a  special  prayer  is,  by  some  strange  and 
mysterious  accident,  as  we  call  it^  or  association  that  we  cannot  get 
rid  of,  brought  home  to  our  heart,  and  we  are  taught  and  led  to 
pray  that  prayer,  it  is  a  pledge  and  an  earnest  that  God  will  answer 
it.     He  inspires  the  prayer  He  means  to  answer,  and  the  very  fact 
that  we  pray  for  a  special  blessing  is  in  itself  a  pledge  from  heaven 
that  God  will  bestow  that  blessing.     Now,  He  bids  us  pray,  ^^  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread  -"  and  as  sore  as  we  pray  it,  so  sure  He 
hears  it ;  and  wc  may  say  when  we  have  prayed  it,  *^  The  Lord  wiD 
provide  all  that  is  good  and  expedient  for  us." 

He  will  provide  for  us,  too,  support  in  the  midst  of  our  trials. 
Nobody  is  without  trials.  He  who  has  fewest  trials  has  fewest 
signatures  upon  him  that  he  is  God's  child  s  for  ^'  what  son  b  be 
whom  the  Lord  chasteneth  not  ?**  "  If  we  were  without  chastise- 
ment, we  should  not  be  sons."  And  our  trials,  instead  of  being 
discouragements,  ought  to  be  regarded  by  us  as  special  hints,  as 
secret  revelations  from  God,  that  He  has  purposes  of  love  and  good 
concerning  us.  In  these  trials,  the  bitterest,  the  longest,  and  the 
heaviest,  He  will  either  provide  an  escape  for  the  excess  that  we 
cannot  bear,  or  He  will  perfect,  in  the  midst  of  them,  divine  strength) 
and  say,  ^^  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  you ;  my  strength  is  vtak 
perfect  in  weakness.''  Either  in  lightening  the  load,  or  in  giving 
strength  to  bear  it,  "  God  will  provide." 

But    our    statement    requires    modification.       God   will  not 
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always  provide  what  we  wish  5  He  will  always  provide  what  is 
better — ^what  his  wisdom  sees  to  be  best  for  us.  Many  a  time  we 
have  wished  for  ourselves  that  which  would  have  been,  if  granted, 
our  ruin.  When  we  enter  into  heaven,  we  shall  thank.  God 
as  .much  for  the  prayers  that  He  never  answered  at  all,  as  for  the 
prayers  that  He  answered  most  liberally  and  most  readily.  In  other 
words,  we  shall  then  discover  that  we  asked  many  a  thing  which,  if 
granted,  would  have  been  our  ruin,  however  natural  and  suitable  it 
appeared  at  the  time,  and  that  God,  in  infinite  and  condescending 
and  fatherly  love,  withheld  ;  and  what  He  withheld  will  be  to  us  a 
ground  of  as  great  and  as  rich  praise  as  what  He  gave.  How 
pleasant,  how  delightful  to  know  that  it  is  for  us  to  ask ;  it  rests  with 
Him  to  give — "  the  Lord  will  provide  !" 

If  this  be  true  in  temporal  things  and  earthly  blessings  with 
reference  to  God's  people,  it  is  no  less  true  in  spiritual  and  eternal 
things.  "  The  Lord  will  provide."  And  what  will  He  provide  for 
the  believer  ?  He  will  provide  for  him  the  pardon  of  all  his  sins. 
He  has  provided  for  him  the  purchase  of  it  j  what  He  will  now 
provide  is  the  application  of  it.  In  Christ  is  redemption,  in  his 
blood  efficacy  to  cleanse  us  from  all  our  sins ;  but  from  God  is  that 
application  of  it  to  our  special  and  individual  cases  that  makes  us 
feel  that  all  our  sins  are  blotted  out,  and  all  our  iniquities  forgiven. 

The  same  God  who  provides  a  title  to  heaven,  provides  happiness 
—-an  earnest  of  heaven  in  the  possession  of  that  title.  Hence,  the 
man  who  is  not  happy  must  be  unhappy  from  something  else  than 
Christianity ;  and  he  who  is  really  happy  can  be  truly  happy  from 
nothing  else  than  Christianity.  The  first  action  of  the  gospel  is  to 
make  man  happy ;  and  its  secondary,  but  successive,  influence,  is  to 
make  man  holy.  The  law  of  God  tries  to  make  men  happy  by 
Aiaking  them  holy;  the  gospel  makes  us  holy  by  making  us 
bappy.  By  the  law,  we  pass  through  holiness  to  happiness,  and  that 
js  evaf  true ;  but  by  the  gospel  we  go  through  happiness  to  holiness — 
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the  good  news  creating  joy  Arst,  and  gratitude  jfbr  the  good  news 
creating  holiness  next. 

The  same  God  who  provides  for  us  this,  will  provide  for  us  all 
the  elements  needful  to  progress  to  heaven.  God  never  sets  any  one 
a  warfare  at  his  own  charges.  If  He  puts  you  on  a  journey.  He  will 
carry  you  on  in  that  journey.  If  He  puts  you  on  the  race-course, 
He  will  enable  you  to  run  with  patience  the  race  set  before  you, 
looking  unto  Jesus,  not  only  the  Author,  but  the  Finisher  of  your 
faith.  He  therefore  who  provides  for  your  pardon,  will  give  you 
the  elements  of  progress ;  and  by  a  mysterious,  but  an  actual 
process,  He  will  make  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  Him,  and  are  called  according  to  his  purpose. 

Having  noticed  the  things  that  God  will  provide  for  us,  let  us 
notice  what  arc  the  grounds  of  this  conclusion.  It  is  quite  sufficient 
to  read,  "  God  will  provide."  Whatever  God  promises  is  true, 
though  we  do  not  see  how  He  can  make  it  true.  We  are  very  apt  to 
fall  into  a  mistake  here.  Wc  read  a  promise,  and  then,  instead  of 
saying,  "  Well,  this  must  be,  because  God  has  said  it,"  wc  say, 
"  How  can  this  be  ?"  or,  "  How  will  God  bring  it  to  pass  ?**  And 
very  frequently,  because  we  cannot  see  how  it  may  be,  wc  vciy 
stupidly  infer  that  it  never  can  be.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  thing ;  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  revelation  or 
the  non-revelation  of  the  thing.  The  question  ought  not  to  be, 
"  How  can  this  be  ?"  the  real  question  is,  "  Has  this  been  said 
by  God  ?"  and  if  it  has  been  said,  it  is  his  to  do  it,  and  ours  to 
believe  it,  knowing  that  faithfulness  has  guaranteed  that  not  one  jot 
or  tittle  shall  fail  till  all  be  fulfilled  ;  and  '^  heaven  and  earth  shaB 
pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away." 

But  God  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  inner  machinery,  and  that 
insight  informs  us  that  one  ground  of  his  providing  all  that  we  need 
is  his  own  love.  He  so  loved  us,  that  He  gave  Christ  to  die  for  us. 
How  much  more  will  He  perform  those  promises  that  He  has  made, 
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through  Christ,  to  us  ?  If  his  love  gave  great  things,  surely  it  will 
give  small  things ;  if  his  love  provided  the  price  of  our  redemption, 
surely  such  love  will  provide  the  means  of  the  application  of  that 
price  for  our  personal  acceptance  before  Him. 

But  not  only  his  love,  but  his  power,  is  at  the  basis  of  these 
promises.  What  He  wills  He  has  the  power  to  do.  Man  some- 
times has  not  the  will  to  do  us  good ;  and  sometimes,  when  he  has 
the  will,  he  has  not  the  power.  But  God  has  the  will,  for  He 
has  declared  it;  and  God  has  the  power,  for  He  is  omnipotent; 
and,  therefore,  what  He  has  promised  to  provide,  that  his  power  will 
provide,  and  thus  all  his  promises  will  be  seen  at  last,  far  more 
clearly  than  they  are  seen  now,  to  be  yea  and  amen,  irreversible  and 
true,  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Let  us  go  forth  into  the  unsounded  future,  and  looking  forward 
to  all  that  betides  us  in  that  future,  with  this  deep,  inner  persuasion 
written  on  our  hearts,  that  God  will  provide  grace  and  glory — that 
He  wiU  withhold  from  us  no  good  thing  i  for  all  his  promises  in 
Christ  are  Yea  and  Amen. 
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k  E  read  of  Sarah's  death  at  the  age  of  one  fauodral 

'  and  twenty-seven  yean,  in  "  Kirjatb-Arba,  in  the 

land  of  Canaan,"  and  of  Abraham  coining  to 

mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to  weep  for  herj  the  partner  of 

his  sorrows,  his  sins,  his  joys,  and  bis  trials — who 

had  joined  with  him  in  his  equivocation^  shared  with 

him  in  his  repentance,  and  now  preceded  him  to  that 

rest,  of  which  Canaan  was  the  dim  and  the  imperfect 

and  earnest.      Abraham,   however,  showed  that  he 

■Ai,  though  he  wept  not,  just  as  on  previous  occasions 

:  though  he  rejoiced  not,  knowing  that  the  world  and 

the  fashion  of  it  passeth  away. 

We  therefore  £nd  him  proceeding,  according  to  the  necessities  of 
an  Eastern  climate,  instantly,  or  with  scarcely  an  interval  of  a  day, 
to  buiy  his  dead.  He  accordingly  UialcCs  inquiry  for  such  holding 
as  he  can  iind  in  the  promisea  iihA:  How  suggestive  and  remark- 
able, his  first  property  there  \i  i  tiitnh.  He  was  promised  Canaan 
as  his  rest — he  was  a  sojourner  in  search  of  it ;  and  the  iiist  pordon 
of  it  that  he  could  call  his  own  was  not  a  palace,  a  castle,  or  a 
temple,  or  a  home — but  a  grave  }  teaching  us,  and  teaching  him, 
that  Canaan  could  not  be  the  ultimate  and  promised  rest ;  for  in  the 
true  Canaan  there  are  no  graves,  nor  death,  and  no  dead  are  buried ; 
there  is  no  weeping  nor  dying  there ;  and,  therefore,  the  circumstance 
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inspired  in  the  patriarch's  heart  the  sentiment  that  he  needed  in  the 
mi(}st  of  Canaan  to  feel  now  as  truly  as  he  ever  felt  it  before,  "  This 
is  not  mjr  rest — this  is  pot  the  real  Canaan ;  there  remaineth  still 
beyond  it  and  abpye  it  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God." 

Abraham  applied  to  the  children  of  Heth,  and  dealt  with  them  for 
the  purchase  of  a  tomb.  First  of  all,  they  ofFered  him  the  choice  of 
any  of  their  own  sepulchres,  but  none  of  these  would  he  accept.  These 
sepulchres  were  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  ;  the  remains  of  many  of 
them  are  to  be  found  at  this  day  ^  and,  indeed,  the  very  spot  where  Sarah 
was  buried  can  be  distinctly  and  clearly  traced  out  now  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Of  these  sepulchres  cut  out  of  the  rock,  these  people  ofFered 
Abraham  one ;  but  all  of  these  he  at  once  refused.  He  wished  for  a 
Sep;^te  one,  according  to  Eastern  customs  and  Eastern  predilections ; 
ami  he  reijuired  it,  not  gratis,  but  for  money,  and  accordingly 
purchased  it  of  Ephron,  the  son  of  Zohar. 

The  sepulchre  was  thus  secured,  and  Sarah  was  buried  at 
Map^e,  the  place  where  they  had  pften  worshipped,  ^^  and  the  field, 
and  the  cave  that  is  therein,"  being  amid  the  fields  and  trees  that 
constituted  the  grove  which  was  Abraham's  first  temple,  and  Sarah's 
last  festing-place ;  and  these  "  were  made  sure  unto  Abraham," 
that  is,  by  docun>ents,  "  fof  a  possession  of  a  burying-place  by  the 
8ons  of  Heth." 

A  very  recent  visit  fo  the  tomb  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  gives  this  narrative  a  new  interest.  Bush  the 
commentator  thus  describes  it : — 

"  This  cave  of  Machpelah  became,  after  the  purchase  by 
Abraham,  the  femily  sepulchre  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  was  of  superior  size,  and  contained 
more  than  one  apartment.  The  Spanish  Jew,  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
visited  the  place  about  650  years  ago  ;  and  as  his  account  is  precise 
and  interesting,  we  quote  it  from  '  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes,'  1625  :  'I 
came  to  Hebron,  seated  in  a  plainc  -,  for  Hebron,  the  ancient  metro- 
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politan  citie,  stood  upon  an  hill,  but  it  is  now  desohte.     But  in  the 
valley  there  is  a  field,  wherein  there  is  a  duplicitie,  that  is,  as  it  were, 
two  little  valleyes,  and  there  the  citie  is  placed ;  and  there  is  an  huge 
temple  there  called  Saint  Abraham,  and  that  place  was  the  synagogue 
of  the   lewes,  at  what  time  the  country  was   possessed   by  the 
Ishmaelites.     But  the  Gentiles,  who  afterwards  obtayned  and  held 
the  same,  built  s!xe  sepulchres   in   the  temple,  by  the  names  of 
Abraham,  Sara,  Isaac,  Rebecca,  lacob,  and  Lia  (Leah.)     And  the 
inhabitants  now  tell  the  pilgrimes,  that  they  are  the  monuments  of 
the  patriarkes  ;  and  great  summes  of  money  are  offered  there.     But 
surely,  to  any  lew  coming  thither,  and  offering  the  porters  a  reward, 
the  cave  is  showed,  with  the  iron  gate  opened,  which  from  antiquitie 
remayncth  yet  there.     And  a  man  gocth  down  with  a  lamp-light 
into  the  first  cave,  where  nothing  is  found,  nor  also  in  the  second, 
untill  he  enter  the  third,  in  which  there  are  the  sixe  monuments,  the 
one  right  over  against  the  other ;  and  each  of  them  are  engraven 
with  characters,  and  distinguished  by  the  names  of  every  one  of 
them   after  this  manner — Sepulchrum  Abraham  patris  nostri^  super 
quern  pax  sit ;  and  so  the  rest,  after  the  same  example.     And  a 
lampe  perpetually  burneth  in  the  cave,  day  and  night ;  the  officers  of 
the  temple  continually  ministering  oile  for  the  maintenance  thereof. 
Also,  in  the  self-same  cave,  there  are  tuns  full  of  the  bones  of  the 
ancient  Israelites,  brought  thither  by  the  fiimilies  of  Israel,  which 
even  untill  this  day  remayne  in  the  self-same  place.' " 
Dr.  Stanley,  the  companion  of  the  Prince,  says : — 
"  In  the  recess  on  the  right  is  the  shrine  of  Abraham — in  the 
recess  on  the  left  that  of  Sarah,  each  guarded  by  silver  gates.     The 
shrine  of  Sarah  we  were  requested  not  to  enter,  as  being  that  of  a 
woman :    a  pall   lay  over  it.      The  shrine   of  Abraham,   after  a 
moment's   hesitation,  was  thrown   open.     The  guardians  groaned 
aloud.      We   entered.      The  chamber  is  cased   in   marble.     The 
so-called  tomb  consists  of  a  coffin-like  structure,  about  sbc  feet 
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built  up  of  plastered  stone  or  marble.  Fictitious  as  the 
[    structure   was,   it  was  impossible   not   to   feel  a  thrill   of 

lal   emotion  at  such  a  spot Within   the  area  of  the 

;h,  or  mosque,  were  shown  the  tombs  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah. 
'  are  placed  under  separate  chapels,  in  the  walls  of  which  are 
>ws,  and  of  which  the  gates  are  not  grated  with  silver,  but  iron 

To  Rebekah's  tomb  the  same  decorous  rule  of  the  exclusion 
lie  visitors  is  naturally  applied,  as  in  the  case  of  Sarah's.  But 
^questing  to  see  the  tomb  of  Isaac,  we  were  entreated  not  to 
.....  The  shrines  of  Jacob  and  Leah  were  shown  in  recesses 
sponding  to  those  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  but  in  a  separate 
er,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  mosque.     The  gates  of  Jacob's 

were  opened  without  difficulty.     The  structure  was  of  the 

kind  as  that  in  the  shrine  of  Abraham." 

uah's  dust  sleeps  under  the  oaks  of  Mamre.    Her  character  was 

td  by  many  excellences  and  defects.     Imperfect  in  her  attain- 

ly  impetuous  in  her  natural  temper,  and  placed  in  circumstances 

»t  trial  and  provocation,  she  lived  not  without  sin.     Her  faith 

imes  faltered.    She  disbelieved  the  promise  of  God,  and  laughed 

Dm  the  possibility  of  its  fulfilment.     But  she  lived  to  see  it 

^,  and  to  laugh  again — in  adoring  ecstasy  and  joy. 

u^h  had  great  faults,  but  as  certainly  great  and  shining  virtues 

Hers  was  a  life  chequered  more  than  ordinarily — ^yet  it  was 
the  plains  of  Manure,  what  our  life  and  the  lives  of  thousands 
ow.  Being  dead,  she  yet  speaks  to  us  from  her  grave.  Her 
are  bequeathed  to  us  as  beacons^  that  we  may  carefully  avoid 
;  her  excellences  are  reflected  as  lights  on  the  road,  to  lead  us 
low  Him  whose  example  she  earnestly  followed,  and  from 
I  transferred,  trait  after  trait,  to  herself. 

'*  Thus,  though  oft  depraaed  and  lonely, 
All  our  (can  are  laid  ande. 
If  ire  but  remefnber  onljr 
*  Such  as  ahe  hare  fired  and  died." 
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<.  OT  the  least  interesting  and  beautiful  episode  ia  tli 

varied  bittoiy  of  Abraham  is  the  account  of  It 

arrangements  with  Eliezcr,  his  steward,  for  di 

marriage  of  Isaac.    1'herc  is  about  it  a  beautilii 

simplicity  that  renders  its  perusal  a  perpetual  trea 

to  young  and  old. 

The  ardent  desire  the  patriarch  felt  that  his  sol 
should  marry  one  of  his  own  laith  and  race  should  h 
the  passiqn  of  every  Christian  bther.  It  was  neithei 
selfishness  nor  bigotry.  It  was  a  viul  principle  in  |u 
faith,  not  a  coarse  prejudice.  It  involved  momentous  interests  aw 
issues. 

The   account  of  it  forms  an   exquisitely   touching   sketch  o: 
I    patriarchal  and  primitive  times,  replete  with  lessons  that  apply  to  oiu 
circumstances  with  undiminished  force. 

The  patriarch  called  Eliezcr,  his  steward,  to  him,  and  madt 
this  servant  swear,  according  to  a  peculiar  but  ancient  formubi 
that  he  would  take  a  wife  unto  Abraham's  son ;  not  of  die 
daughters  of  the  Cana^ites,  into  whose  land  he  had  entered,  inil 
whose  dispossession  by  him  was  the  subject  of  ancient  prophecy— 
but  of  what  we  may  fairly  call  a  Christian  people,  and  on  no  account 
of  the  families  of  a  heathen  and  depraved  people,  however 
Ithy  such  as  the  Canaanitcs  were. 
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The  servant  accordingly  took  the  oath,  after  an  ancient  and 
primitive  fbhii,  bat  said-^what  must  have  naturally  occurred  to  his 
mind — *^  Peradv^nttire  the  woman  will  not  be  willing  to  follow  me 
unto  this  land  ;''  of  she  may  have,  what  a  Woman  may  fairly  exercise, 
i  will  of  hei  own;  It  ^eems  a  very  decided^  though  very  agreeable 
act  for  me  to  rfecotrimend  Isaac  ;  I  will  do  so  with  all  the  eloquence 
which  I  can  cdnimand ;  but  I  cannot  forget  she  has  not  yet  seen 
him^  aMd  my  recbmimehdatibn^  however  eloquent  its  terms,  and  even 
conclusive  its  appeal,  iri  my  own  judgment,  and  also  in  yours,  may 
hot  on  this  account  prove  as  successful  as  you  and  I  could  desire. 
My  eloquence  may  not  be  irufficiently  persuasive  to  overcome  a 
nitural  or  instinctive  reluctance  j  "  peradventure  the  woman  will  not 
bb  willing  to  follow  me  ulito  this  land  ;"  and  if  so,  what  will  become 
of  my  oath  and  iny  bbligation  tb  you  ?  Abraham  felt,  or  rather 
knew,  that  At  arrangement  was  made  primarily  in  heaven,  and  that 
these  steps  were  merely  making  it  actual  in  the  history  of  his  hmily 
upon  earth.  "  If  the  Woman  will  not  be  willing  to  follow  thee," 
then  yoii  have  done  your  duty  ;  results  are  not  ours — ^no  blame  can 
fidll  on  you.  Duties  still  are  ours,  just  as  they  were  Eliezer's.  The 
issues  and  the  events  are  God's,  and  these  rest  with  Him. 

Eliezei'  *'took  ten  camels  of  the  camels  of  his  master,  and 
departed ;  for  all  the  goods  of  his  master  were  in  his  hand  ;  and  he 
aUx>se;  and  tirent  to  Mesdpotamia/'  He  felt  that,  while  the  thing 
might  be  in  its  arrangement  divine,  yet  it  was  his  duty  to  take  what 
ti^ould  exert  upon  the  heart  of  Rebekah,  or  the  future  and  possible 
wife  6f  Isaac^  the  deepest  and  most  attractive  impression.  He 
therefore  goes  forth  with  ten  camels  laden  with  bracelets,  and 
earrings^  and  jfcwelsj  and  changes  of  apparel,  m  order  that  the  future 
wife  of  Isaac,  whoever  she  might  be,  might  thus  learn  that  Isaac 
#as  not  a  poor  man,  but  rich  and  great — that  he  was  prepared  to 
bestow  all  the  treasures  of  his  house  upon  her  whom  he  hoped  to 
K,  have  the  happiness  to  make  his  wife. 
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He  then  ^'  made  his  camels  to  kneel  down  without  the  city,  bj  a 
well  of  water,  at  the  time  of  the  evening,  even  the  time  that -women 
go  out  to  draw  water/'    It  does  not  altogether  suit  our  ideas  and 
habits  that  females  of  the  highest  rank  should  draw  water,  and  canj 
home  the  pitchers  on  their  heads  or  shoulders.     Yet  it  is  a  custom 
at  this  day  among  the  Bedouins,  and  was,  beyond  doubt,  die 
usage  in  the  days  of  Abraham.    Those  of  highest  rank  carried  the 
pitcher  on  their  shoulder ;  hence,  Rebekah  carried  her  pitcher  upon 
her  shoulder ;  for  she  was  of  a  high  family,  and  of  disdnguisbed 
birth.     The  servant  recognized  the  arrangement  as  divine,  and 
evidently  did  in  the  choice  of  a  wife  for  Isaac  what  the  apostles  did 
in  reference  to  the  successor  of  Judas — ^they  cast  lots,  and  the  lot 
fell  on  one.     Here  he  makes  an  arrangement — not  a  precedent  &r 
us,  because,  unless  we  have  a  miraculous  commission,  we  have  no  right 
to  make  miraculous  appeals  to  God.  Besides,  there  was  then  no  written 
Bible  as  there  is  now.     Then  God  spoke  to  his  people  direcdj 
from  his  throne,  instead  of  giving  directions  as  He  does  now,  through 
his  inspired  servants  in  his  written  Word.      Hence,    it   was  ^ 
arrangement  urged  by  Eliezer,  ^^  Let  it  come  to  pass,  that  the  damsd 
to  whom  I  shall  say,  Let  down  thy  pitcher,  I  pray  thee,  that  I  mq 
drink ;  and  she  shall  say.  Drink,  and  I  will  give  thy  camels  drink 
also  \  let  the  same  be  she  which  thou  hast  appointed  for  thy  servant 
Isaac }"  '^  then  I  will  understand  that  this  is  the  person  divinely 
elected  by  God  for  the  son  of  my  master  Abraham." 

It  came  to  pass,  *•*•  before  he  had  done  speaking,"  that  among  the 
eastern  females  who  came  out  to  the  well  to  fetch  water,  there  came, 
amongst  others,  Rebekah,  ^^who  was  born  to  Bethuel,  son  of 
Milcar,  the  wife  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,"  and  therefore  the 
cousin  of  Isaac,  and  the  niece,  of  course,  of  Abraham. 

"The  damsel  was  very  fair,"  and  this  made  a  favourable 
impression,  and  the  servant  ran  to  meet  her ;  and  as  she  was  the 
first  to  come,  he  resolved   to   put   to   the  test  the  issue  of  the 
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igement  that  had  been  made  divinely  with  Him  who  alone  could 
success  to  the  enterprise  he  had  undertaken.     "  He  ran  to  meet 

and  said,  Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  drink  a  little  water  of  thy 
er.  And  She  said" — with  instant  and  perfect  courtesy  and 
less — **  Drink,  my  lord ;  and  she  hasted,  and  let  down  her 
er  upon  her  hand,  and  gave  him  drink.     And  when  she  had 

giving  him  drink'' — and  here  was  the  proof  to  him  that  she 
the  accepted  and  the  predestined  one — "  she  said,  I  will  draw 
r  for  thy  camels  ^so,  until  they  have  done  drinking,"  which 
nore  than  he  asked,  and  therefore  was  most  satisfactory  to  him, 
d  she  hasted,  and  emptied  her  pitcher  into  the  trough,  and  ran 
unto  the  well  to  draw  water,  and  drew  for  all  his  camels." 
c  were  ten  camels,  and  therefore  she  had  to  descend  several 
1  into  the  well.  At  the  well  at  Cairo,  they  have  to  descend  one 
red  and  fifty  steps  before  they  can  reach  the  water.  They  do 
»cem  to  be  acquainted  with  our  plans  for  raising  water  by  the 
ure  of  the  atmosphere,  oi*  by  rope  or  wheel ;  and  therefore  the 
non  way  is  to  descend  the  steps  ;  and  thus  we  can  more  easily 
ow  great  was  Rebekah*s .  loving-kindness  and  courtesy  when 
>ut  herself  to  so  much  personal  toil  and  drudgery  to  oblige  this 
ger,  with  his  camels,  from  a  distant  land. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  camels  had  done  drinking,  that  the 
took  a  golden  earring,  of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two  bracelets 
jf  hands,  of  ten  shekels  weight  of  gold,"  and  put  them  on  her. 
,  a  female  of  modern  times  would  have  shrunk  ftom  this  ;  but 
it  not  be,  that  what  we  call  our  most  distinguishing  and  delicate 
!tte  may  be  only  the  beautiful  outside  of  a  great  deal  that  is 
I  within  ?  And  may  not  there  be,  in  this  unsuspecting  sim- 
/',  a  purer  heart  than  in  modern  times,  where  there  is  exhi- 

more  of  apparent  deference,  but   really  less,   it  may  be,  of 

pure,  and  lofty  principle.  ,1  do  not  say  it  must  be  so;  I 
it  the  contrast^  for  each  reader  to  infer  which  is  best. 
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He  then  said  to  her,  ^^  Whose  daughter  art  thou  ?"  This  would 
be  thought  a  very  impertinent  question  now,  but  it  was  then,  and 
was  meant  to  be,  a  very  civil  one.  Hence,  it  was  received  bj  her 
as  neither  indelicate  nor  rude ;  for  she  answered,  with  all  die 
simplicity  which  is  so  beautiful,  ^^  I  am  the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  idie 
son  of  Milcar,  which  she  bare  unto  Nahor  j"  while  she  added,  in 
the  overflowing  kindness  and  hospitality  of  her  heart,  *'  We  have 
both  straw  and  provender  enough,  and  room  to  lodge  in.'*  In  those 
days  there  were  no  hotels  and  inns;  and  hence  the  force  of  die 
remark  of  the  apostle,  that  a  bishop  should  be  given  to  hosjMtaEtj— 
that  a  bishop's  or  a  minister's  house  should  be  a  hospitable  inn. 
These  words  had  an  emphasis  which  they  have  not  now }  but  stOl 
the  substance  remains,  although  the  formula  under  which  these 
feelings  and  duties  were  expressed  may  be  changed.  And  Eliezo* 
instantly  said,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham!" 
He  asked  God's  guidance  ;  success  seemed  sure,  therefore  he  gave 
God  the  praise.  Whatever  begins  with  prayer  will  be  sure  to  end 
with  praise.  People  who  pray  for  a  blessing  before  they  begin  an 
enterprise  will,  in  most  instances,  close  the  enterprise  they  have 
begun  with  praise  for  its  results. 

"  Rebckah  had  a  brother,  and  his  name  was  Laban  ;  and  Laban 
ran  out  unto  the  man,  unto  the  well.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that 
when  he  saw  the  earrings  and  bracelets,  he  said.  Come  in."  As  far 
as  one  can  judge  of  Laban's  conduct,  one  must  suspect  he  was  not 
a  specimen  of  the  noblest  and  the  finest  character.  He  thought  the 
marriage  was  desirable  for  the  earrings  and  the  bracelets — that  is,  for 
the  dowry — more  than  for  the  family  into  which  his  sister  was  to 
enter ;  for  it  was  when  he  saw  the  earrings  and  the  bracelets  that  he 
said,  "  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord  ;  wherefore  standest  thou 
without  ?  for  I  have  prepared  the  house,  and  room  for  the  camels. 
It  is  not  certainly  a  beautiful  trait  in  Laban's  character ;  it  indicates 
an  avaricious  heart.     It  is  like  showing  more  respect  to  a  rich  man 
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than  to  a  good  man.  Afterwards,  ^^  he  ungirded  his  camels,  and 
gave  straw  and  provender  for  the  camels,  and  water  to  wash  his  feet, 
and  the  men's  feet  that  were  with  him.  And  there  was  set  meat 
before  him  to  eat."  But  this  servant  in  the  house  of  Abraham  was 
evidently  a  man  intensely  and  faithfully  devoted  to  his  work,  his 
master,  and  his  mission ;  he  would  not  even  eat  until  he  had 
explained  the  whole  matter.  We  cannot  &il  to  notice  how  intensely 
and  sensitively  devoted  he  was  to  his  master's  service,  honour,  and 
happiness  ;  perhaps  it  was  because  his  master  put  confidence  in  him 
that  the  servant  requited  it.  The  true  way  to  get  men  to  love  you 
is  to  love  them  j  the  true  way  to  get  servants  to  serve  you  is  to  put 
confidence  in  them ;  but  if  you  are  always  suspecting  them,  you 
must  expect  eye-service  only. 

Eliezer  showed  a  devotedness  to  his  master,  and  a  courtesy 
toward  Rebekah,  as  delicate  as  true.  He  rehearsed  to  Laban  all  his 
instructions.  Laban  declined  to  exercise  any  coercion  in  a  matter  in 
which  the  heart  alone  must  decide,  and  therefore  he  said,  ^^  We  will 
call  the  damsel,  and  inquire  at  her  mouth.  And  they  called  Rebekah, 
and  said  unto  her,  Will  thou  go  with  this  man  ?  And  she  said,  I 
will  go."  The  eloquence  of  Eliezer,  and  his  history  of  Isaac,  and 
his  pious  devotion  to  his  God,  and  his  ardent  duty  to  his  master, 
gained  the  heart  of  Rebekah. 

When  Rebekah  was  brought  to  Isaac,  "  he  loved  her,"  and 
**was  comforted"  for  the  loss  of  his  mother  Sarah.  No  doubt  there 
was  a  change  in  the  tent,  because  there  had  taken  place  a  change  in 
the  person ;  the  old  glory  of  that  venerable  home  had  faded,  and  a 
new  light  was  now  to  take  its  place.  The  vision  of  Sarah,  the 
ancient  worthy,  had  passed,  like  a  shadow  from  the  dial ;  the  musio 
of  her  voice,  once  so  instructive,  had  died  away,  and  a  young  and 
beautiful,  but  inexperienced  wife,  now  took  her  place.  These  are 
the  changes  tha(  occur  every  day. 

We  followed  Sarah  to  her  burial,  and  Abraham  mourning  after 
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her ;  we  now  follow  Rebekah  to  her  wedding,  and  Isaac  rejoicu 
and  comforting  her.  How  true  is  this  ancient  picture  to  human  lii 
in  all  ages,  centuries,  and  countries.  We  attend  the  burial  the  oi 
day — we  attest  the  bridal  the  next.  We  hear  the  muffled  tread 
the  mourner  following  the  sparkling  footstep  of  the  dancer,  and  thi 
tears  and  smiles,  showers  and  sunshine,  in  this  nineteenth  cental 
make  up  the  April  day  of  human  life.  The  experience  of  patr 
archal  days  is  the  scarcely  modified  experience  of  modem  timet 
Sarah,  a  mother,  is  one  day  borne  to  her  grave  ;  Rebekah,  a  bride 
is  next  day  conducted  to  her  bridal  chamber.  Paeans  and  complainti 
lights  and  shadows,  bridals  and  burials,  still  pass  before  us.  ^  Ii 
remains  that  they  that  weep  be  as  though  they  wept  not,  and  At] 
that  rejoice  as  though  they  rejoiced  not." 

Abraham  lived,  a  sojourner  on  the  earth,  wholly  by  fiuth ;  and 
therefore  his  anxious  selection  of  a  suitable  wife  for  Isaac  was,  no 
doubt,  by  faith  also.  Abraham  justly  regarded  marriage  in  those 
days  as  a  sacred  and  solemn  compact,  not,  as  is  now  too  often  the 
fact,  to  be  celebrated  in  a  civil  registrar's  shop,  but  in  the  house  oi 
God,  and  amid  the  lights  and  truths,  the  hopes  and  joys,  of  Christi- 
anity. Abraham  felt  what  the  Apostle  Paul  teaches,  that  they  that 
marry  should  marry  in  the  Lord.  Of  all  them  that  live  in  the  Lord, 
and  marry  in  the  Lord,  and  die  in  the  Lord,  the  beautiful  and 
comforting  benediction  is  pronounced — their  most  eloquent  epitaph— 
^^  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 
from  henceforth,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them."  Our  blessed  religion  is  calculated  to 
sweeten  the  joys,  as  effectually  as  to  mitigate  the  sorrows  and  the 
disappointments,  of  human  life.  It  is  a  religion,  not  only  fof 
sick  beds,  and  funerals,  and  losses,  but  for  bridals  also,  as  well  as 
burials,  for  sunshine  as  well  as  cloud,  for  joys  as  well  as  sorrows. 
The  first  miracle  Jesus  did  was  at  a  wedding.  He  who  knew  what 
life  is,  and  what  was  at  the  end  of  his  own — a  cross,  with  all  i^ 
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agony  and  shame — hallowed  a  wedding  by  his  presence,  like  the  sun 
dawning,  in  the  form  of  a  nuptial  benediction,  before  He  poured 
down  his  consolations  on  the  bier  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain, 
or  at  the  grave  of  the  brother  of  the  sisters  of  Bethany.  He  came 
to  rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  as  well  as  to  weep  with  them 
that  weep ;  to  sweeten  and  temper  human  joys,  as  well  as  to  sanctify 
and  comfort  in  human  sorrows  ;  and  so  to  teach  us  by  such  facts 
that  our  religion  makes  our  joys  sparkle  more  brightly,  as  it  makes 
our  sorrows  heal  the  more  speedily.  Whether  for  bridals  or  for 
burials,  for  birth  or  death,  for  tears  or  smiles,  ours  is  4  bdth  ever  rich 
in  consolation)  sanctiiication,  and  direction. 
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E  have  now  wen  sweep  past  the  earthly  tha<lo< 
let  ui  try  to  gaze  at  the  divine  original  i  for  •■ 
such  relationships  in  human  life  are  not  ti 
causes,  buc  the  consequences,  of  an  archc^ 
original  that  existed,  and  still  exists,  in  glor 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  great  Husband  of  Ii 
This  is  not  a  mere  human  expression,  lor  « 
rend  in  Revelation, "  Come  hither,  I  will  show  thee  tl 
bride,  the  Lamb's  wife."  In  the  4.5th  Psalm,  wen 
the  picture  of  the  believer's  relation  to  Christ  set  hti 
by  the  ceremony  of  a  marriage  celebration,  accontio 
to  Eastern  and  ancient  ceremonies.  In  the  Gospel  according  I 
John,  the  Saviour  tells  us,  "  He  that  hath  the  bride,"  that  is,  Cbris 
*'  is  the  Bridegroom,"  and  he  that  stands  by  is  satisfied  when  he  see 
this  his  joy  fulfilled.  The  foundation  of  all  good  to  mankind  i 
Christ's  love,  *'  who  loved  the  Church  j"  the  process  through  wbid 
He  prepares  the  Church  for  presentation  to  Himself — He  sanctifo 
and  cleanses  "  through  the  word  j"  the  destiny  for  which  He  ii 
preparing  her  is  Himself — "to  present  her  to  Himself;"  bef 
character  is  glorious,  and  without  spot,  and  without  blemish. 

Christ  not  only  loved  the  Church,  but  He  gave  Himself  ftirli* 
Let  us  weigh  this  sublime  thought.  Had  we  heard,  for  the  first  do" 
a  our  life,  that  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  gave  Himself  for  sinnC^ 
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how  impressive  would  be  the  effect  of  such  news  I  If  He  had 
given  a  look,  it  would  have  been  as  wonderful  as  undeserved  s  if  He 
bad  expressed  a  deep  sympathy  with  our  common  ruin,  it  would 
have  been  no  ordinary  thing ;  if  He  had  sent  an  angel,  from  before 
the  throne,  to  help  us  to  work  our  way  to  heaven  by  toil  and  tears, 
it  would  have  been  gracious  indeed;  but  all  would  not  have 
effectually  served  our  souls,  nor  would  it  have  expressed  the  extent 
or  depth  of  his  love ;  He  therefore  gave  Himself,  a  sacrifice.  He 
came  into  the  condemned  cell  of  the  prisoner,  and  He  took  upon 
Himself  the  convict  dress,  and  transferred  to  us  captives  of  sin  the 
bridal  robes,  in  order  that  we  may  be  a  glorious  Church,  without 
spot,  or  blemish,  or  any  such  thing.  He  gave  Himself,  not  an 
example,  but  an  expiation — not  an  instance  of  what  a  martyr  can 
bear,  but  a  sacrifice,  a  price,  an  atonement,  a  ransom,  for  us. 

What  was  his  object  in  so  suffering  ?  ^^  That  He  might  sanctify 
and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word.*'  He  pre- 
pared this  Church  for  Himself,  He  selected  her  for  his  own,  and  so 
He  made  her  holy  and  lovely.  ^^  I  passed  by  thee,  and  looked  upon 
diee,  behold,  thy  time  was  the  time  of  love  ;  and  I  spread  my  skirt 
over  thee,  and  covered  thy  nakedness  ;  yea,  I  sware  unto  thee,  and 
entered  into  a  covenant  with  thee,  saith  the  Lord  God,  and  thou 
becamest  mine.  Then  washed  I  thee  with  water ;  yea,  I  thoroughly 
washed  away  thy  blood  from  thee,  and  I  anointed  thee  with  oil.  I 
clothed  thee  also  with  broidered  work,  and  shod  thee  with  badgers' 
ikin,  and  I  girded  thee  about  with  fine  linen,  and  I  covered  thee 
with  silk.  I  decked  thee  also  with  ornaments,  and  I  put  bracelets 
upon  thy  hands,  and  a  chain  on  thy  neck.  And  I  put  a  jewel  on 
thy  forehead,  and  earrings  in  thine  ears,  and  a  beautiful  crown  upon 
thine  head.  Thus  wast  thou  decked  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  thy 
raiment  was  of  fine  linen,  and  silk,  and  broidered  work  ;  thou  didst 
eat  fine  flour,  and  honey,  and  oil ;  and  thou  wast  exceeding  beautiful, 
and  thou  didst  prosper  into  a  kingdom.    And  thy  renown  went  forth 
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ninong  the  heathen  for  thy  beauty :  for  it  wu  perfect  through  my 
comeliness,  which  I  had  put  upon  thee,  saith  the  Lord  God," 

This  redeemed  Church — holy  within,  and  all  beautiful  without — 
Christ  will  present  to  Himself,  a  glorious  Church. 

Christ's  Church  is  not,  indeed,  now  glorious  in  outward  aspect 
It  is  glorious  really,  and  in  destiny,  but  not.visibly  so,  "  Our  life  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God."  **  The  world  Icnowcth  us  not,  because  it 
knew  Him  not."  But  why  arc  Christ's  people  hidden  i  Because 
ihcy  arc,  in  comparison  of  the  world,  very  few.  Probably  all 
England  is  bnptizcd,  but  it  would  be  an  awful  mistr.Ie  ta  suppose 
th.U  all  thi:  iiih;ibitnnts  of  Enghmd  will  he  saved.  It  is  a  v^r)'  awful 
thought  even  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  a  lust  soul.  There  is 
somL'thing  so  t..-rrili]i.-,  so  inexhaustible,  in  that  awful  catastrophe, 
ili.it  ono  shinilU  sp^ak  of  ii  only  v.ith  bated  breath  and  awful  feeling. 
Yet  it  is  true,  "  K\oepc  a  nun  bS' — not  baptized — "  born  again,  he 
c.iiinot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  We  must  not  atJcct  to  be  more 
pitiful  ihaii  Ciod. 

Kxccpt  we  belong  to  this  true  Church,  we  cannot  be  saved. 
\\  e  may  hilong  to  .-iiiy  ^  isiMe  Church  upon  earth,  but  if  wc  do  not 
helving  to  this  elect  Church,  we  are  not  sons  of  God,  nor  are  we 
compoiiLiit  and  living  pans  of  the  only  bride,  the  Church  that  makes 
ready  for  the  Lord  jtsus  Christ.  But.  blessed  be  God,  there  is  no 
(■\v]u*io;i  from  this  inn».r  .;!:>.l  true  Chtirch,  except  what  we  ourselves 
intliet,  lor  no  deeroe  drives  iii-.y  one  to  hell.  No  man  within  earshot 
ol  the  sound  ,>f  the  ^osi'il  ^OiS  down  there  unless  by  his  own 
sui.ul.il  njeeti.'n.  or  wdriil  ar.j  crimin.ii  neglect,  of  the  entreaties 
s  tM'  the  truth.  Hence,  while  there  is  no  solvation  outside 
this  inner  and  true  Cf-utch,  there  is  no  exclusion  from  it.  God 
>hr.is  in ;  He  Joes  not  shut  aiiv  out. 
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HE  Moslem,  the  Jew,  and  the  Christian  look  back  to 
Abraham  with  admiration,  as  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  stars  in  the  ancient  firmament.  An 
idolater  by  birth,  he  was  born  again  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  became  the  progenitor  of  the  Messiah. 
During  a  femine  in  the  land  of  promise,  he  makes 
a  journey  into  Egypt,  and  there  becomes  the  victim  of 
a  miserable  expediency,  which  has  left  a  stain  on  an 
otherwise  splendid  name.  The  land  becoming  too 
limited  for  him  and  Lot  both,  he  yields  to  Lot  the 
choice  of  remaining  or  retiring,  and  emerges  from  the  cloud  into 
greater  lustre  by  his  courtesy  and  self-sacrifice.  He  recovers 
unhappy  Lot  from  captivity,  meets  Melchisedek  on  his  victorious 
return,  and  from  him  receives  a  blessing.  Abraham  died  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  rich  in  faith,  in  hope,  and 
joy.  His  body  was  buried  with  Sarah's,  and  his  spirit  entered  into 
the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

Abraham  saw  Christ's  day  along  the  vista  of  many  hundred 
years.  '*  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw 
It,  and  was  glad.'*  The  rays  of  that  rising  Sun  illuminated  his  life, 
lighted  up  his  soul,  and  filled  his  heart  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full 
of  glory.  His  faith  was  prospective — ours  is  retrospective  ;  but  the 
tame  Saviour  is  the  object  of  both.    He  saw  his  birth  at  Bethlehem— 
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his  holy  and  beneficent  life  in  the  streets,  and  lanes,  and  temple  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  patriarch  saw  Christ's  death— a  death  as  peculiar  as  his  life. 
It  was  not  a  mere  martyr's  agony,  but  a  victim's  atonement. 
Abraham  saw  Christ's  death  in  the  awful  incident  in  his  chequered 
history  when  he  led  his  only  son  to  the  sacred  mount,  a  willing 
sacrifice.  When  Isaac  was  delivered,  his  father  said,  '^  The  place 
shall  be  called  Jehovah-Jinh** — "The  Lord  will  prepare,"  or 
"The  Lord  will  provide" — "as  it  is  said  to  this  day.  In  the 
mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen."  He  heard  from  zbx  -the 
sound  of  the  resurrection,  and  saw  the  rays  of  its  gloqr  that  was 
to  be. 

The  day  Abraham  saw  was  a  day  of  light  such  as  had  never 
fallen  on  earth.  He  saw  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  rise  above  the 
distant  horizon,  and  advancing  steadily  to  his  noon-tide  throne,  "as 
the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 
It  is  a  day  of  light — why  are  any  in  darkness  ?  A  day  of  freedom- 
why  any  in  chains  ?  A  day  of  life — why  any  dead  in  trespasses  and 
in  sins  ?  It  is  a  day  of  hope  and  joy.  It  is  the  very  first  effect  of 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  make  sad  men  happy  and  weepiiig 
men  glad.  The  direct  effect  of  the  gospel  is,  not  to  make  men 
holy  ;  this  is  not  the  first,  but  second  effect.  We  judge  of  an  efiect 
by  an  analysis  of  its  cause.  What  is  the  gospel  ?  Good  news. 
What  is  the  effect  of  good  news  ?  To  make  the  hearer  happy.  Its 
sound  is  an  endless  jubilee — its  day  an  everlasting  Easter,  a  day  of 
joy.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  it  will  be  so.  Ought  we  to  suppose 
that  God  will  make  his  enemies  happy,  and  leave  his  children 
sorrowing  and  sad  ?  Such  would  seem  most  unnatural.  One  would 
expect  that  God  would  make  his  friends  happy,  and  leave  hit 
enemies  only  sad.  The  gospel  carries  its  joyous  influence  into  the 
recesses  of  the  soul. 

Abraham  did  not  see  Christ  as  fully  as  he  wished  to  see  Hiffli 
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sired  to  see  Him  as  He  is,  in  all  his  glory,  and  the  intensity  of 
ith  made  him  feel  more  keenly  the  imperfection  of  his  sight  of 
t.  But  yet  such  was  the  joy  that  overflowed  from  the  sight, 
illed  the  deep  wants  and  yearnings  of  his  heart,  that  it  made 
leap  for  joy  to  see  so  much  of  Christ ;  for  he  saw  Him,  and 
ed.  Such  spiritual  desires  as  those  planted  in  Abraham's 
1  are  never  unfulfiUed-^because  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
bam  desired  to  see,  and  he  saw.  The  God  who  gives  the  want 
: ;  the  God  who  makes  you  hunger  feeds  you,  and  satisfies  it 
"  the  finest  of  the  wheat." 

'he  longer  we  enjoy  the  gospel,  the  more  calm,  but  not  the  less 
and  strong,  will  our  joy  be.  When  Abraham  got  a  glimpse  of 
t,  it  is  said  he  "  leaped  for  joy  j"  but  after  he  had  seen  Christ 
fully,  and  had  become  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Him, 
as  *'glad.**  The  first  burst  of  joy,  as  it  broke  from  the 
xch*s  heart,  leaped  like  a  little  streamlet  let  loose  from  the 
itain-side,  sparkling  and  making  sweet  music  in  the  sunshine ; 
liter  the  streamlet  had  become  deeper  by  bringing  intp  its 
lel  other  tributaries  from  the  same  spring,  it  grew  calmer  as  it 
ne  deeper,  until  it  reached  the  infinite  main.  Thus  it  was  with 
ham's  joy  ;  it  was  first  the  sparkling  music  of  a  little  streamlet, 
igth  it  became  a  deep,  continuous  river,  full  of  strong  convic- 
and  radiant  with  perpetual  sunshine. 

"^hc  best  and  the  wisest  men  need  peace,  and  Christ  Jesus, 
ham  had,  no  doubt,  great  sins ;  but  notwithstanding  these, 
iands  up,  holy,  singular,  prominent,  alone,  a  contrast  amid 
orrupted  nations  that  lay  around  him.  Yet  Abraham,  though 
ronqueror  of  kings,  the  friend  of  God,  the  fervent  suppliant 
c  the  gates  of  Sodom,  the  obedient  in  the  face  of  every  difficulty, 
rnalized  by  virtues  that  contrasted  so  brilliantly  with  his  few  and 
Btween,  though  real,  defects— felt  that  he  needed  Christ,  just  as 
as  Lot,  when  snatched  a  brand  from  the  burning;  and  he 
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and  rejoiced 


looked  for  that  day  when  Christ  should  die  for 
while  he  saw  it. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  could  Abraham  believe  in  Him  who  was 
not  yet  come  ?  We  answer,  the  Lamb  was  '^  slain  finom  dw 
foundation  of  the  world/'  Abraham  as  truly  believed  on  Christ  as 
the  most  eminent  and  gifted  saint  that  recently  died.  His  fiudr  wis 
hith  in  a  future  Christ,  ours  is  faith  in  a  past  Christ;  but  the*  kSA 
of  both  rests  on  Him  who  ever  liveth  to  make  interceasion  lor  us^ 
and  dieth  no  more. 

In  all  time  of  your  wealth — in  all  time  of  your  tribulatkm— whcs 
memory  is  full  of  memorial  tablets  of  the  dead,  and  the  'hesit 
heaves  like  the  sea,  that  cannot  be  at  rest — ^when  dust  goes  to  diis(^ 
and  your  beloved  are  buried  out  of  sight,  raise  your  weeping  ejei 
from  life's  clouded  day,  and  fix  them  on  Christ's  glorious  day,  and 
all  shadows  will  dissolve  in  eternal  sunshine,  and  all  the  ripples  of 
grief  blend  into  the  river  of  peace,  and  all  tears  sparkle  widi 
everlasting  light ;  for  Christ  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life. 

There  is  for  us  a  glorious  future — a  sure  re-gathering — a  blessed 
restoration  :  God  has  promised  it. 

Abraham  was  gathered  to  his  people.  These  were  plainly  tk 
souls  who  had  preceded  him  to  heaven.  They  were  not  those  biiiid 
in  earth  ;  because  the  only  spot  he  could  claim  in  Canaan  WM I 
grave,  and  the  only  one  of  his  own  people  in  that  grave  was  tt 
beloved  Sarah.  To  be  gathered  to  his  own  people  must  fliM 
something  more  than  that  his  dead  dust  was  gathered  to  .du|t  ft 
Sarah.  Who,  then,  were  his  own  people  ?  All  who  wankiffd 
and  served  the  same  God,  who,  like  him,  leaped  for  joy  when  tkf 
saw  Christ's  day,  and  were  glad — Adam,  Eve,  Abel,  Enoch,  aBd 
Noah — these  were  his  own  people.  When  he  departed,  his  soel-' 
for  his  body  was  but  the  outer  inn,  in  which  the  immortal  gne*^ 
dwelt — was  gathered  immediately  to  his  own  people.  It  is  a  vetf 
beautiful  and  comforting  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  an  aged  Christitfli 
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as  already  lost  most  of  his  ^inily  by  death,  if  that  family 
ed  of  true  Christians,  he  has  a  deeper  interest  in  the  future 
per  world  than  he  has  in  the  present,  and  more  ties  to  draw 
Y  than  to  detain  on  earth.  Therefore  the  instant  that  Abraham 
e  joined  the  company  of  the  holy,  the  good,  and  the  happy, 
lad  preceded  him  to  glory.  There  was  no  arrest  of  his 
ss,  however  short — no  suspension  of  conscious  life  even  for  a 
.  He  had  no  sins  to  expiate  between  this  world  and  the  next, 
z  blood  of  Jesus  had  washed  them  all  away.  He  had  no 
It  to  endure,  for  Christ  had  borne  the  curse,  exhausted  all  the 
r,  and  brought  in  everlasting  pardon  and  happiness.  ^^  Absent 
:he  body,"  in  the  case  of  a  Christian's  soul,  is  "  present  with 
3rd."  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord,"  not  that 
lay  enter  on  some  intermediate  process  of  torture  or  purifica- 
ut  ^^that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do 
them."  When  a  Christian  dies,  his  is  instant  joy,  infinite 
ess,  perfect  peace  !  His  body  is  his  prison,  life  is  the  jailer, 
ath  is  the  kind  messenger  from  God,  who  undoes  the  bonds, 
ts  the  inmate,  or  rather  immortal  prisoner  within,  go  free.  A 
ian  dies,  bidding  £u:ewell  to  time,  but — all  hail  to  eternity  ! — 
lat  the  moment  he  leaves  this  scene  he  enters  joy  unspeakable 
11  of  glory. 

[en  do  not  cease  to  influence  others  after  they  are  dead, 
am  lives  and  acts  in  the  facts  of  his  biography.  Thousands 
their  principles  kindled  at  the  flame  the  holy  patriarch  lighted 
three  thousand  years  ago.  We,  too,  when  we  die,  shall  leave 
1  us  an  influence  which  will  walk  the  world,  and  mould  sur- 
;  hearts  with  posthumous  power.  There  is  no  fireside  on  earth 
i  not  either  brightened  or  shaded,  more  or  less,  by  the  surviving 
pie  of  some  inmate  who  has  gone  upward  to  another  world. 
:arry  within  us  two  living  immortalities— one  goes  into  the 
;,  the  other  walks  the  world  we  have  left.     Not  merely  great 
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uid  public  men,  but  the  humblest  upon  earth,  sre  towii^  te 
broadcast,  that  will  rise  up  after  they  are  gone,  and  ripen  ii 
harvest!  of  banes  or  blniingt  to  many  of  mankind.  Let  ua  ^^ 
therefore,  as  those  diat  must  one  day  die,  and  leave  behind  us  . 
ever-operative  influence.  Let  us  pray  and  strive  to  make  the  mi 
a  tittle  brighter  and  better  lor  having  been  in  it — to  leave,  at  least, 
beautiful  example,  that,  by  its  sacred  efiects,  will  make  men  llie  t 
and  pronounce  our  memoiy  blessed. 
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BRAHAM  has  depnrted  in  peace.  Ifaac  takes  the  duties 
of  his  venerable  father,  and  begins  the  long 
march  of  lifei  It  appears  that  Rebekah  had 
no  children.  This  was  a  grief  to  her,  and  to 
her  husband.  They  therefore  pray  together  j 
for  so  the  words,  "  Isaac  entreated  the  Lord  for  his 
wife,"  shobld  be  rendered — that  God  would  be  pleased 
to  give  them  a  child,  an  heir  of  promise.  It  is  written 
in  answer  to  their  united  supplications,  "  Rebekah 
conceived."  But  her  feelings  Were  strange,  and  to  her 
inexplicable :  **  the  children  struggled  together  within  her." 
Puzzled  and  perplexed,  she  turns  to  the  sure  fountain  of  tight,  and 
ukl  of  the  Lord  for  Buch  information  as  might  be  expedient  for  her. 
The  Lord  told  her,  "  Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb  [  the  one 
people  thalj  be  stronger  than  the  other  people,  and  the  elder  shall 
terve  the  younger."  These  two  peoples  were  the  Israelites  and  the 
Edomites— races  totally  different  in  their  customs,  religion,  and 
manners.     The  Edomites  Were  fiiuilly  subdued  by  Israel. 

The  twins  were,  no  doubt,  of  very  opposite  original  temperaments  j 
but  the  original  bias  in  each  was  a^ravated  by  the  panial  and 
inipnident  treatment  they  received  from  their  parents.  Isaac's 
paitiility  to  Esau  was  Weak  and  unworthy  j  Rebekah'l  love  to  Jacob 
to  have  involved  dislike  to  Esau. 
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In  Esau  was  the  founder  of  one  great  tribe,  and  in  Jacob  the 
founder  of  another.  In  Jacob  we  find  sin  as  well  as  in  Esau  ;  but 
we  discover  one  dark  and  too  memorable  in  Esau,  for  which  he  b 
severely  reprehended  by  the  Apostle  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews-^ 
he  sold  his  birthright.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  was  his  birthright? 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  family,  and  was  therefore  entitled  to 
the  largest  share  of  the  inheritance.  His,  too,  was  succession  to  the 
highest  honour  and  dignity.  One  day  he  came  home  from  hunting, 
feeling  hungry,  and,  to  satiate  his  appetite,  and  in  the  recklessness  of 
his  character,  he  sold  that  which  he  could  sell,  but  not  recover — that 
which  was  his  highest  honour  and  his  greatest  glory,  for  a  little  food 
given  him  by  his  twin-brother  Jacob. 

Let  us  never  sell  that  which  we  believe  and  know  to  be  true,  and 
from  God,  for  anything  upon  earth.  Our  birthright  in  this  country 
is  an  open  Bible — it  is  a  precious  heritage — let  us  never  part  with  it; 
freedom  to  worship  God  as  in  our  consciences  we  believe  to  be 
right — let  us  never  surrender  it.  If  we  surrender  an  open  Bible, 
freedom  of  worship,  our  common  social,  national,  and  Christian 
privileges,  we  shall  soon  have  to  write  upon  our  altars,  and  upon  all 
our  real  greatness,  ''  Ichabod,  Ichabod,  the  glory  is  departed."  Let 
us  hold  fast,  at  any  sacrifice,  what  we  know  to  be  true.  Let  us 
yield  any  prejudice,  or  any  preference  that  will  please  and  propitiate 
a  brother,  but  let  us  never  surrender,  on  any  terms  or  for  any 
prospect,  or  out  of  any  courtesy,  the  great  and  glorious  truths  of  the 
gospel.  God's  Word  alone  is  the  light  to  our  feet,  the  lamp  to  our 
path  ;  Jesus  alone  is  our  sacrifice  and  our  Saviour ;  there  is  to  us  a 
way,  and  the  only  way,  to  heaven  without  obstruction,  without  let 
or  hindrance,  through  the  shed  blood,  and  in  virtue  of  the  finished 
righteousness  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Esau's  great  and  irrecoverable  loss  and  sin  lay  in  his  exchanging 
a  precious  spiritual  privilege  for  an  earthly  and  merely  sensual 
gratification.     He  under-valued  what  was  great,  and   over-valued 
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t  was  trivial  and  transitory.  Are  there  no  Esaus  among  our- 
es  ?  There  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  men  in  every  age  who  are 
y  to  surrender  precious  truths,  and  solemn  obligations,  and  vital 
•csts,  to  mere  party,  to  political  expediency,  to  worldly  prefer- 
t.  There  are  political  Esaus,  and  literary  Esaus,  and  ecclesi- 
:al  Esaus,  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  needful  to  impress  on 
uch  the  very  solemn  thought,  *?  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if 
;ain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul." 
The  privileges  which  Esau  exchanged  for  the  momentary 
ification  of  his  appetite  were — first,  the  special  consecration  to 

which  was  the  privilege  of  the  eldest ;  secondly,  a  double 
ion  of  the  &mily  inheritance,  succession  to  the  &ther  in 
snunent,  and  the  honour  of  priesthood,  which  was  his.  Esau 
ited  all  these  as  of  less  value  to  him  than  a  dish  of  favourite 
Is.  The  ^*  profane  man,  for  a  morsel  of  meat,  sold  his  birth- 
t.^  Bishop  Hall  justly  remarks,  **  There  was  never  any  meat, 
;pt  the  forbidden  fruit,  so  dearly  bought  as  this  broth  of  Jacob." 
[t  was  an  irrevocable  transfer.  That  one  deed  extended  over 
whole  life  of  Esau,  and  coloured  all  its  incidents.  It  is  an  awful 
>  that  we  may  do  in  an  hour  what  cannot  be  undone  or  neutral- 

in  a  lifetime.  Moral  acts  project  sunshine  or  shadow  from 
ii  into  the  remotest  old  age.  In  the  furrows  of  selfishness  and 
stice  are  sown  the  seeds  of  sorrow  and  death.  The  highest 
sdiency  is  purity,  truthfulness,  justice,  and  love.  We  may 
ervalue  earthly  blessings,  when  they  present  themselves  as  rivals 
cavenly  privileges ;  but  to  despise  everlasting  mercies,  to  treat 
I  contempt  God's  great  privileges,  this  is  to  be  "  profane." 
Jacob's  conduct  was  anything  but  right.  This,  however,  does 
vindicate  or  palliate  the  profanity  of  Esau.  Let  us  take  heed 
there  be  in  any  of  us  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  departing  from 
living  God. 
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FAMINE  (alls  on  the  land— s  dark  cloud  on 
,  sunny  sky.  Isaac  was  tempted  to  flee  ii 
Egypt  for  relief,  but  God  forbids  him  to  grat 
this  inclination.  "The  Lord  appeared  ui 
Isaac,  and  said,  Go  not  down  into  Egypi 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  practical  wisdom  hei 
It  is  the  tendency  of  man,  when  in  cKtrei 
want,  to  have  recourse  to  improper,  and  ev 
forbidden,  means  to  relieve  it.  So  the  ditpo 
tion  of  the  Israelites,  on  a  famine  breaking  < 
in  Canaan,  was  itot  to  trust  where  they  ahou 
and  as  they  had  been  taught,  but  to  fly  to  Eg] 
for  help.  Such  schemes,  thch  and  now,  are  atill  found .  in  t 
long-run  to  be  the  least  expedient  or  successfiil.  The  way  of  si 
success  Is  to  keep  at  the  post  where  God  has  placed  us»  and  there 
feci  assured  that  the  post  of  duty  is,  not  only  the  post  of  safety,  1 
the  place  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  greatest  available  happiness, 
is  always  wise  and  well  to  remain  where  God  has  placed  us ;  it 
always  perilous  to  forget  this,  and  set  sail  upon  what  seems  expedie 
instead  of  steering  by  the  chart,  the  compass,  and  the  pole-star  i 
God  has  given  us.  And  therefore  God  said,  "  Go  liot  down  ii 
Egypt"— however  tempted  to  do  so.  Trust  and  wait. 
God  renews  his  promise  of  spiritual  blessings  in  order  to  ch 
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Isaac  in  temporal  distress  :  ^^  I  will  be  with  thee'' — and  truly  if  God, 
the  all-sufficient,  is  with  one,  one  need  fear  no  evUr— ^^  and  will  bless 
thee."  Even  prosperity  without  God  is  not  a  blessing ;  whereas 
affliction  with  and  from  God  our  Father  is  a  blessing.  God's 
presence,  power,  and  love  make  the  darkest  nights  bright ;  and  the 
absence  of  his  hvour  leaves  the  brightest  days  dark  and  dreary. 
Therefore  an  ancient  Christian  could  say,  ^^  Yea,  though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for 
Thou  art  with  me." 

God  graciously  renews  to  Isaac  the  magnificent  promise  He  had 
given  to  Abraham.  But  while  the  echoes  of  this  promise  were 
sounding  in  his  ears,  Isaao  repeats  the  sin  of  his  fether  in  similar 
circumstances*  ^^  The  men  of  Gerar  asked  him  of  his  wife,  and  he 
said,  She  is  my  sister  i  for  }ie  feared  to  say,  Shp  is  my  wife."  He 
feared  danger,  and  tjierefor^  he  did  what  too  many  still  do — he  had 
recourse  to  fidsehood  in  order  to  escape  it.  But  we  have  always 
found-^every  schoolboy  can  tell  us—r-that  a  falsehood  deliberately 
told,  to  avoid  a  contingent  danger,  is  the  nearest  way  to  rush  into 
greater  and  worse  calamities  than  we  at  first  feared.  How  inveterate 
is  the  corruption  of  human  nature  !  How  contagious  is  a  bad 
precedent  I  Isaac  repeated  the  sin  of  his  father — imitating  his  bad 
example,  and  forgetting  his  holy  lessons. 

Lpt  every  parent  recolle(:t  that,  though  his  child's  memory  may 
forget  the  lessons  he  was  taught,  his  nature  will  not  forget  or  give 
up  readily  the  impressions  from  the  example  it  has  felt.  It  is  not  a 
(ather's  lesson  that  so  powerfiilly  teaches  s  it  is  a  Other's  life.  It  is 
not  what  one  says,  but  what  one  is,  that  leaves  so  impressive 
influeDces  on  one's  family.  Abraham's  good  lesson  Mras,  in  this 
instance,  forgotten  $  but  Abraham's  twice-seen  bad  example  was 
aiccurately  copied.  Example  is  always  more  powerful  than 
precept. 

Abimelech  seems  not  to  have  been  the  same  person  of  whom  we 
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read  in  Abraham's  history;  it  appears  to  have  been  the  name 
applied  to  the  kings  of  Canaan  in  the  same  way  as  the  name 
"  Pharaoh'*  was  applied  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  *'  Caesar**  to  the 
emperors  of  Rome.  Abimelech,  however,  discovered  that  Isaac 
had  deceived  him,  because  he  saw  a  familiarity  between  Isaac  and 
Rebekah,  that  indicated  they  were  related  to  each  other  in  closer 
bonds  than  those  of  friendship  ;  and  he  rebuked  him  for  what  he  had 
done.  Even  the  heathen  king  showed  Isaac  that  a  lie  was  as 
unnecessary  as  it  was  wicked. 

God  forgave  the  sin  of  his  servant,  and  continued  to  bless  him. 
But  toil  and  trouble  did  not  cease.  The  Philistines  had  filled  up  the 
wells  which  the  servants  of  Abraham  had  dug.  They  would  not 
use  them,  and  they  spitefully  made  them  useless  to  others. 

Isaac  wisely  and  prudently  did  not  fight  about  the  possession  or 
restoration  of  the  wells  ;  but  as  they  stopped  up  one,  he  went  and 
dug  another.  He  refused  to  quarrel  about  any  one  well ;  he  did  far 
better.  He  went  and  dug  another — ^willing,  as  long  as  there  was 
room  and  provision  for  him  and  his,  as  much  as  lay  in  him,  to  live 
peaceably  with  all  men. 

'^  Isaac  builded  an  altar  there,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  pitched  his  tent  there."  It  is  just  and  proper  to  observe, 
that  whilst  Isaac  copied  one  bad  precedent  in  his  father's  life,  he  was 
not  insensible  to  his  many  good,  bright,  and  holy  acts,  and  pious 
example  also.  Wherever  Abraham  pitched  his  tent,  there  he 
built  an  altar.  Isaac  caught  this  beautiful  trait,  and  so,  after  the 
holy  habit  of  his  venerable  father,  where  he  pitched  his  tent,  there 
he  raised  his  altar.  Still,  where  the  tent  is  spread,  there  the  altar 
should  be  built.  In  every  home,  however  humble,  there  ought  to 
be  the  recognition  and  worship  of  God.  Wherever  there  is  a 
family,  there  ought  to  be  family  worship.  The  tent  will  be  more 
beautiful  in  consequence,  and  its  stakes  will  be  stronger,  because  the 
God  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  and  from 
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whom  our  blessings  come,  is  recognized,  and  worshipped,  and  looked 
up  to  from  beneath  its  shadow. 

Is  there  an  altar  in  our  tent  ?  Is  God  adored,  and  loved,  and 
recognized  in  our  homes  ?  Religion  is  not  a  thing  for  the  four 
consecrated  walls  of  a  sanctuary  only,  but  an  element  suitable  and 
serviceable  for  every  home.  It  is  more  beautiful  in  homes — the  first 
churches — than  in  churches  so-called.  No  matins  or  vespers  in  a 
church  ought  to  be  substituted  for  family  worship.  In  the  home, 
the  father  is  the  priest  as  well  as  the  head  of  his  family,  and  he 
ought  to  see  that  the  altar  is  raised  where  Cod  has  allowed  him  to 
piuh  hit  tent» 
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>b  for  his  otherwise  amiable  and  religious  characteristics  and 
ires.  It  appears,  too,  that  Rebekah  was  quite  aware  that  the 
iing  was  not  only  to  pass  by  the  elder,  Esau,  but  was  to  light 
1  the  younger,  Jacob,  according  to  ancient  and  inspired  prophecy, 
lembering  that  this  was  God's  end,  and  supposing,  as  too  many 
Iter  years  have  concluded,  that  a  good  end  covers  with  its  glory 
worst  of  means  employed  to  promote  it,  she  practised  a  very 
s  deception.  To  reconcile  so  great  duplicity  and  imposition 
.  undeniable  Christian  character  is  hard  indeed.  It  is  evidence 
lie  great  amount  of  alloy  in  an  otherwise  pure  and  beautiful 
acter. 

Even  if  it  was  Rebekah's  design  to  help  God  to  fulfil  his  promise 
hich  was  certainly  not  her  province — the  steps  she  took  to 
»mplish  it  ought  to  have  struck  her  enlightened  mind  as  wholly 
istifiable, 

facob  put  on  the  fleece  of  a  young  kid,  in  order  that  he  might 
eby  more  easily  personate  the  rough  and  hairy  Esau.  Rebekah 
ted  all  the  tact  and  employed  all  the  resources  of  a  woman's 
to  perfect  the  deception.  Isaac's  eyes  were  dim  with  age — his 
ITS  had  lost  the  sensibilities  of  youth.     Thus,  with  almost  blind 

and  blunted  touch,  he  supposed  it  was  Esau.  One  sense 
ned  its  keenness — his  ear  had  not  lost  its  power  of  hearing. 
s  almost  exposed  the  trick.  When  Jacob  spoke,  the  old  man 
,  *'The  voice  is  Jacob's,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of 
1.**  Jacob  wickedly  declared  he  was  really  Esau,  and  thereby 
ined  the  blessing  due  to  primogeniture.  His  conduct  was 
t  sinful.  It  cannot  be  vindicated.  Rebekah  aided  ^nd  faci- 
id  the  deception  by  clothing  Jacob  in  the  "goodly  raiment"  of 
1. 
The  eldest  son,  in  patriarchal  times,  inherited  the  priestly  office. 

Levitical  priesthood  was  not  yet  instituted  ;  and  the  head  of 
house   was   therefore   the   priest   of   the    family.      The   firsb 
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churches  were  in  tents — the  first  priests  were  the  patriarchs.  The 
eldest  son  inherited  the  priestly  oiEce,  and  the  ^^  go9dtf  r^mint  ^t 
her  eldest  son  Esau'*  is  the  very  same  word  in  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Septuagint  Greek  which  is  appfied  to  the  robes  of  Aaron  and  the 
sons  of  Levi.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  it  was  a  priestfy 
garment  which  was  put  upon  Jacob,  that  thus  the  fiuher  Blight  be 
more  easily  deceived. 

The  patriarch  pronounces  the  blessing :  ^^  God  give  thee  of  the 
dew  of  heaven" — in  an  eastern  cfime  most  precious,  since,  from  an 
early  part  of  the  spring  till  the  autunm,  there  is  no  rain,  and  the 
dews  water  the  ground ;  it  was  therefore  the  symbol  of  fertility— 
^*  and  the  fatness,''  or  productiveness,  *^  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of 
com  and  wine.  Let  people  serve  thee,  and  nations  bow  down  to 
thee.  Be  lord  over  thy  brethren."  This  was  partially  fulfilled  in 
the  family  of  which  he  was  a  link.  But  it  will  be  thoroughly 
fulfilled  when  God  shall  give  Christ  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance, 
and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession. 

Esau  afterwards  came  in,  and  his  father  discovered,  ainid  trem- 
bling and  sorrow  and  dismay,  that  he  had  pronounced  a  blessmg 
which  he  could  not  reverse  upon  the  younger  son  Jacob,  Instead  of 
Esau  the  elder ;  although  it  was  the  express  promise  of  God  that 
Jacob  should  have  the  blessing. 

It  seems  to  us  a  very  difficult  thought,  that  afber  God  had  given 
a  promise  that  Jacob  should  have  the  blessing,  He  should  permit  the 
use  of  such  wicked  means  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise.  But 
we  must  always  distinguish  between  what  God  does,  and  what  God 
simply  tolerates.  It  is  one  thing  to  tolerate  what  is  wrong ;  it  is 
quite  a  different  thing  actively  to  support,  maintain,  and  promote  it. 
God  tolerates  in  his  own  great  province  much  that  is  evil  j  but  He 
is  the  author  of  nothing  that  is  sinful.  In  fulfilling  his  purposes,  we 
sometimes  see  instruments  used,  in  themselves  most  objectionable  so 
Tar  as  their  character  is  concerned.     Cyrus  was  called  the  battle- 
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axe  of  God.     He  helped  to  achieve  the  great  purposes  of  God,  and 
yet  God  did  not  approve  of  Cyrus. 

Esau  soon  discovered  his  irreparable  loss,  and  with  tears  and 
entreaties  cried  to  his  father,  ^^  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  O  my 
father  !  *'    The  £ither  would  not,  and  could  not,  recall  the  blessing. 
St.  Paul  says  of  Esau  on  this  occasion,  ^^  He  found  no  place  of 
repentance,  though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears.'*    This  does 
not  teach  that  repentance  was  withheld  from  Esau,  but  that  Esau's 
entreaties  and  appeals  could  not  create  repentance  or  change  of  mind 
in  his  father  Isaac^  and  thereby  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the  benedic- 
tion  from  Jacob,  and  its  restoration  to  Esau.     Nevertheless,  Esau 
obtained  a  broken  blessing  from  his  father.     ^^  And  Isaac,  his  father, 
answered  and  said  unto  him.  Behold,  thy  dwelling  shall  be  the 
^tness  of  the  earth.'*    This  would  seem  to  be  almost  the  blessing 
of  Jacob  reduplicated  on  Esau.     It  is  singular,  however,  that  the 
preposition  ^^/rom**  is,  by  some  mistake  or  misapprehension,  left  out 
in  our  version  ;  for  the  passage  ought  to  be  rendered,  ^^  Behold  thy 
dwelling  shall  hcjarjrom  the  fiitness  of  the  earth,  and  the  dew  of 
heaven  from  above ;  and" — instead  of  living  by  the  fatness  of  the 
earth  and  the  dew  of  heaven — ^^  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and 
shalt  serve  thy  brother."    The  only  good  part  in  this  blessing  is 
found  in  the  end :  **  When  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion" — that  is, 
when  all  things  shall  be  righted — ^^  thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from 
off  thy  neck  }*'  and  the  descendants  of  Esau,  by  grace,  shall  be 
laised  to  an  equality  of  privilege  and  blessing  with  the  descendants 
of  Jacob,  and  those  that  are  his. 

Esau  appears  in  this  history  as  a  worldly  man,  and  as  such  much 
more  beautifiil  in  his  character  than  Jacob.  Esau  seems  to  have 
appreciated  the  blessing,  to  have  wept  sincerely  over  its  loss,  and  to 
have  acted,  up  to  a  certain  pointi  wHh  a  tenderness  and  forbearance 
that  make  the  natural  man  contnut  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  spiritual  mani    Dut  at  the  clQio  his  true  ch?iracter  comes  out  in 
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iis  real  colour,  for  he  resolved  to  slay  his  brother  Jacobs- 
revenge,  ending  ultimately  in  an  attempt  at  murder. 

Rebekah  comes  again  before  us.  She  finds  that  the  so 
whom  she  had  obtained  the  blessing  is  ready  to  flee,  and  th< 
whom  she  had  deprived  of  it  prepared  to  become  a  fratricide 
her  life  grows,  as  she  well  deserved,  into  a  burden  to  herselj 
heavy  to  be  borne. 

If  we  trace  Jacob's  history  through  all  its  lights  and  shadow 
shall  see  that,  while  no  sentence  is  pronounced  upon  him  acco 
to  his  deserts,  and  no  immediate  retribution  follows  his  lyinj 
disingenuousness,  there  comes  out  in  the  sequel  of  Jacob's  res 
able  biography  a  minutely  retributive  punishment.  We  hear,  i 
sorrows  in  his  latter  years,  the  echoes  of  his  sins  in  his  earlier 
When  he  was  told  that  his  own  beloved  son  Joseph  was  murd 
and  his  coat  was  brought  to  him  stained  with  blood — a  dece 
practised  on  a  father  by  his  sons — he  recollected,  in  these  retribi 
into  which  God  precipitated  him,  the  sins  of  his  youth  i  ani 
doubt,  bitterly  did  he  sorrow  over  them^  as  fully  as  we  kno^ 
obtained  forgiveness  and  absolution  from  them. 

God  makes  the  sinner's  sin  find  him  out,  and  yet  forgives 
his  own.  Sin  committed  by  a  Christian  does,  in  this  life,  frequ 
receive  its  retribution,  even  if  forgiven.  As  often  as  God  shoi 
character  in  its  worst  traits  in  his  Word,  He  takes  care  in  the  s 
of  the  history  of  that  character  to  prove,  by  facts,  that  man  i 
stood  stronger  by  sin,  and  that  a  Christian  never  lost  anythii 
fiuthfulness  to  God. 


THE    yUCITIVE   JACOB    AND    I 
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5AAC  chai^d  Jacob,  on  whom  the  blessing  had  fallen, 
and  from  whom  it  could  not  now  be  uken  away 
^  or  alienated  by  Esau,  to  select  a  Christian  wife 
*  from  a  Christian  &mily,  as  became  him;  in  the 
same  way  as  Isaac  himself  was  guided  to  marry  a 
wife  of  a  Christian  family,  according  to  the  instructions  and 
the  directiooB  of  Abraham,  These  patriarchs  and  their  wires 
were  Christians  of  the  dawn.  What  they  did  was  necessary 
and  dutiful,  and  so&r  is  still  obligatory  on  us  in  all  respects. 
Jacob  went  forth  on  the  errand  indicated  by  his  father, 
as  well  as  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  his  mother,  and  partly 
by  the  necessity  of  his  position — to  seek  a  good  wife.  In  his  pursuit 
of  this  object,  he  was  persecuted  by  Esau,  and  forced  to  be  a  refugee 
for  life.  Esau  had  resolved  to  slay  him,  and  Jacob,  conscious  that 
he  had  bitterly  offended  i^ainst  him,  and  had  acted  deceptively  and 
fraudulently,  felt  that  Esau's  persecution  was  too  well  deserved,  for  he 
had  treated  him  most  cruelly  and  wickedly.  Fleeing,  therefore,  from 
Esau,  he  goes  ouc  to  "  a  certain  place,  and  tarries  there  all  night." 
The  sun  had  set;  he  was  far  off  from  the  confines  of  civili- 
zation, from  city  and  village,  and  all  society.  He  gathered 
tt^ether  the  stones  of  the  desert,  and  made  a  pillow  for  his  aching 
head,  and  fell  asleep.  There  he  dreamed  a  dream — a  mirror  and  & 
nrdatien  of  th«  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jeiui  Christ.  God  appesrcd 
^A 
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to  him  in  his  dream  at  the  top  of  a  mystic  ladder,  which  connected 
heaven  and  earth,  and  was  the  type  of  Christ's  mediationi  and 
renewed  the  promise  that  He  had  made  to  Abraham  and  Isaac. 
Thus,  instead  of  visiting  him  for  his  sins,  because  God*s  ways  are  not 
our  ways.  He  visited  him  in  a  promise  of  unexpected  and  undeserved 
mercy.     To  the  meaning  of  this  vision  we  will  elsewhere  refer. 

^^  Jacob  awaked  out  of  his  sleep,  and  he  said.  Surely  the  Lord  is  in 
this  place  i  and  I  knew  it  not."  Very  often  it  is  so  with  us.  Wc 
have  been  in  circumstances  where  God  was,  and  our  insensible 
hearts  knew  it  not.  We  have  been  placed  in  afflictions,  where  wc 
felt  pain  only  was,  and  we  have  afterwards  discovered  that  God  was 
too.  It  needs  the  circumcised  heart  to  feel,  and  the  anointed  eye  to 
see  God,  and  to  realize  his  presence,  and  to  be  assured  that  He  is 
where  the  world  neither  sees,  nor  feels,  nor  knows,  nor  seeks  Him. 

Jacob  rose  up  early,  and  took  the  stone,  and  set  it  up  for  a 
pillar,  anointed  it  with  oil — that  is,  set  it  apart,  or  consecrated 
it — "  and  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Beth-el,"  which  means, 
literally,  "  house  of  God,"  the  former  name  having  been  "  Luz," 
that  is,  **a  place  where  almond-trees  grew.'*  Thus,  by  his 
communion  with  God,  he  consecrated  the  place.  It  is  to  this 
incident  that  St.  Paul  alludes  when  he  calls  the  Church  the  pillar  of 
the  truth — the  house  of  God. 

At  the  close  of  the  patriarch's  vision,  the  sacred  words  unfortunately 
seem  to  convey  that  Jacob  made  a  sort  of  mercenary  bargain  with 
God :  ^Mf  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that 
I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I 
come  again  to  my  Father's  house  in  peace,  then  shall  the  Lord  be 
my  God."  But  this  is  not  the  exact  rendering,  nor  does  it  convey 
the  idea  of  the  original.  The  meaning  is  :  "  j^  it  be  true,  as  God 
has  promised"— not  doubting  it,  but  accpting  it — "  if  God  will  thus 
keep  me,  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  $o  that  I 
come  »^in  to  my  father's  house  in  peace  \  if  the  Lord  thus  be  my 
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>d  *' — that  is  to  say,  if  He  be  such  a  God  as  this — "  then  the  least 
;um  that  I  can  make  for  all  this  is  to  accept  Him  as  my  God." 

other  words,  he  accepts  God  as  a  promise-making  God  first,  and 
en,  on  the  ground  and  footing  of  that,  he  pledges  himself  to  be  his 
lid,  his  follower,  and  a  believer.  ^^  And  this  stone,  which  I  have 
t  up  for  a  pillar,  shall  be  [Beth-el]  God's  house  :  and  of  all  that 
hou  shalt  give  me,  I  wiil  tU'f ly  d«vot9  the  tenth  to  the  acknow- 
igment  of  thy  sovereignty,  and  of  my  allegiance  to  Thee."  His 
»w  was  the  expression  of  grateful  feelings  created  by  hi$  ^xpenence 

previous  goodness  of  Qod. 


V'  v;. 


fwsV%  jabber* 

HE  word  translated  <<  ladder/'  the  object  of  die 
patriarch's  vision  in  the  desert,  is,  perhaps,  not  the 
exact  rendering — it  is  not  the  best.     It  mi^t  be 
correctly  translated,  ^*  staircase."     It  means  also 
"high-road,"  a  "staircase,"  or  "platform," of 
any  material,  stretching  from  earth  to  heaven. 
On  it  Jacob  saw  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending.     Christ  is  the  true  pathway  and  hi^* 
road  from  heaven  to  earth.     The  Saviour  sajrs,  ^^  Here- 
after shall  ye  see  the  angels  of  God  descending  and 
ascending  on  the  Son  of  Man."  | 

It  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  heavens  being  opened,  and  a  ^ 
highway  stretching  from  heaven  to  earth,  that  divine  communicatioas 
are  now  interchanged  between  heaven  and  earth.  Such  began  in 
Paradise,  and  only  closed  in  their  inspired  character,  as  fiur  as  written 
testimony  is  concerned,  when  John  finished  the  Apocalypse  in 
Patmos.  Jacob  saw,  in  this  vision  in  the  desert,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life — the  medium  between  heaven  and  earth 
— the  pathway  across  the  gulf  which  sin  had  made  between  the 
continent  of  heaven  and  this  isle  on  the  bosom  of  the  infinite  deq) 
we  call  earth. 

In  Christ  we  have  a  revelation  of  God.     As  God  Stood  at  the 
top  of  that  staircase  or  highway  seen  by  Jacob  in  his  dream,  pro* 
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1  what  He  wasj  God  is  now  revealed  in  ^hrist^  informing 
lat  He  is  to  me,  and  what  I  may  be  to  Hint.  Christ  is  not 
n  atoning  sacrifice,  but  a  revelation  of  the  infinite  God. 
Christ  reveals  is  as  precious  as  what  He  is. 
:ob*s  vision  revealed  a  highway  unitihg  earth  to  hei&ven  and 
I  to  earth.  All  that  vision  was  historically  as  a  sign  j  je^us  does 
The  instant  man  sinned,  this  orb  lost  its  polarity,  and  man's 
its  love  to  God.    Man  and  his  world  were  flung  oiF  irom 

lis  Way  Is  for  all  that  will.  There  is  nothing  in  God's 
on  on  Calvary  to  repel  aAy.  If  any  M  to  reach  heaven,  it  is 
e  they  either  take  some  way  of  their  own,  or  will  not  enter 
that  which  God  has  laid  down.  There  Is  no  brand  on  any 
no  exclusion,  unless  it  be  our  exclusion  of  ourselves.  God 
rom  heaven,  *^  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come ;"  "  Come 
le,  all  that  labour  and  are  heavy  hden."  God  now  reteives 
glory  from  the  Ovation  of  the  greatest  sinner  than  He  ever 
have  obtained  by  his  condemnadon  acct>rding  to  the  law. 
I  not  only  now  foithfiil  and  just  to  forgive  us,  but  He  is  glorified 
He  does  so. 

cob  saw  but  one  highway,  or  ladder,  or  path  to  heaven  in 
cam.  There  is  but  one  way  stretching  across  the  chasm  of 
paiadon,  uniting  earth  to  heaven.  If  we  do  not  take  that  one 
t  matters  not  what  else  we  adopt — ^we  cannot  rise  to  heaven. 
1  any  one  assert  that  any  one  sect,  or  church,  or  party,  is  the 
ray  to  heaven,  he  would  be  guilty  of  bigotry  and  exdusiveness ; 
say  there  is  but  one  way  to  heaven,  and  that  it  is  neither  a 
h  nor  chapel,  but  the  Lord  and  the  Savbur  of  sinners,  is  to  speak 
nguage  of  truth  and  love.  Jesus  has  settled  it,  ^^  I  am  the 
no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  The  truest 
\i  gives  the  clearest  testimony  to  the  way.  Tlie  thurch  is  not 
ly,  but  die  witness  to  Hie  way.    We  can  no  more  be  saved  by 
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churches,  and  chapels,  and  sects,  than  we  can  be  saved  bj  town 
councils,  colleges,  and  parliaments.  A  church  is  not  a  Saviour,  it  is 
not  the  way  to  heaven  at  all ;  it  is  merely  a  witness  to  the  way,  a 
voice  crying  to  man, ''  This  is  the  way  5  walk  ye  in  it."  When  any 
church  assumes  the  awful  prerogative  of  being  the  way,  or  of 
asserting  that  only  ^^  by  me  is  there  access  to  heaven,"  such  a  church 
acts  traitorously,  by  renouncing  her  duty,  which  is  to  witness  to  a  way 
external  to  herself,  as  well  as  by  her  attempt  to  steal  a  ray  from  the 
glory  of  Christ.  He  alone  is  the  way  of  communication  between 
heaven  and  earth.  We  must  all  humble  ourselves  to  walk  in  God'i 
way,  or  we  must  be  satisfied  to  take  our  own,  and  to  find  to  our  ruin 
how  truly  Solomon  has  spoken  in  the  Proverbs,  when  he  says, 
'^  There  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right  unto  a  man,  but  the  end 
thereof  are  the  ways  of  death." 

But  this  way  is  amply  sufficient.  If  it  were  so  very  small  or 
narrow,  that  only  one,  two,  three,  could  march  to  heaven  together, 
it  would  be  a  very  hard  and  painful  provision ;  but  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  this  provision — Christ  the  way — is,  that  all  the  world,  if  the 
world  will,  may  walk  in  it,  and  yet  there  will  be  room  for  worlds 
and  worlds  more.  It  is  so  broad,  that  the  greatest  sinner  may  enter 
on  it ;  while  it  is  so  narrow,  that  the  least  known  sin  will  not  be 
tolerated  in  it.  When  one  reads  of  different  sections  and  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  quarrelling  about  this  way,  it  reminds  one  of 
two  minnows  quarrelling  about  room  in  the  great  and  unsounded 
ocean.  It  is  untrue  that  there  is  no  room  for  some.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  all.  There  is  no  necessity  for  brethren  to  quarrel  by 
the  way.  The  word  of  God  truly  says  it  is  narrow,  and  we  some- 
times think  it  very  much  narrower  than  it  is.  Many  find  great 
difficulties  and  obstructions  in  it ;  but  whence  do  these  arise  ?  The 
defect  is  not  in  the  way,  but  in  the  traveller  who  walks  in  it.  If  we 
insist  on  taking  contraband  goods,  or  a  burden  we  ought  to  leave 
behind,  or  if  we  persist  in  going  to  heaven  with  our  titles  and  our 
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as  indispensable  accompaniments,  we  shall  find  the  road 
ble  to  us  ;  but  if  we  go  as  we  are,  taking  nothing  with  us, 
iding  only  the  preciousness  of  that  blood  that  opened  it,  and 
:  of  that  God  who  provided  it,  and  the  faithfulness  that  keeps 
,  we  shall  meet  with  infinite  welcome.  The  way  will  be 
0  broad,  that  the  wayfaring  man  cannot  err  therein. 
in  this  way  are  brethren,  and  members  of  the  same  church, 
s  but  one  true  church,  there  are  many  imperfect  ones.  The 
iirch  is  the  company  of  all  believers,  or,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
e  it  from  the  figure  we  are  illustrating,  of  all  the  travellers  in 
'  to  heaven. 

s  a  living  way.  This  is  a  precious  fact.  The  longer  we 
n  a  road  on  earth,  the  more  weary  we  become,  because  we 
It  energy  and  derive  none ;  but  the  longer  we  walk  in  this 
e  less  weary  we  become — ^we  receive  energy,  and  part  with 
Hence  it  is  said,  ^^  They  shall  walk,  and  not  faint ;  they 
m,  and  not  be  weary."  Those  who  are  in  this  way  do  not 
their  own  charges  ;  they  that  have  walked  the  least  feel  the 
reary,  while  they  that  have  walked  furthest  feel  least  weary, 
:  nearest  to  their  home. 

is  an  ancient  way.  It  is  not  a  modern  discovery,  but  an 
revelation.  It  was  disclosed  to  Adam  in  Paradise,  and,  amid 
lit  of  the  cherubim,  who,  with  flaming  swords,  watched  the 
:o  Paradise.  Noah  saw  this  way  when  it  was  over-arched  by 
ibow  which  rose  over  it  in  beauty  and  glory.  It  was  sung  by 
n  of  Jesse,  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  prophets,  it  was 
ited  by  Paul.  God  instituted  it,  and  He  receives  the  glory, 
ere  is  always  a  church  where  God  and  a  believer  are.  In 
;  case,  the  desert  was  the  only  aisle,  the  hard  stone  the  only 
nd  the  solitary  heart  the  only  worshipper  ;  and  yet  there  was 
:h.  It  is  not  stones,  bricks,  and  rafters,  still  less  rood-screens, 
,  and  things  of  that  kind,  which  make  a  church ;  a  church 
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is  Christ,  the  risen  and  living  Head,  in  the  midst 
worshipping,  and  bdieving  people. 

"  God,  who  at  sundiy  times  and  in  divets  mannfrt  spake  i 
past  hy  the  prophets,  h«h,  in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us  bjr  his 
Son."  Ill  Him  all  types,  and  symbols,  and  prophecies,  and  priest- 
hoods, and  sacrifices  culminate,  and  find  their  perfection  aoct  their 
exhaustion.     He  is  all  and  in  all. 


fmVt  fat  jEirfetMeto  fattfr  Jflar^. 

ACOB  went  on  his  journey.     He  had  just  escaped 
from  the  persecution  of  Esau  ;  he  had  also  seen  a 
,  beautiful   apocalypse  of   God   at   Beth-el ;    and, 

<tpX  refreshed  by  the  scene  he  had  witnessed,  and 
the  divine  pledges  he  had  heard,  and  the  persecu- 
tion he  had  shaken  olF,  he  lifts  an  elastic  foot,  having  a 
happy  heart  within — the  source  of  a  light  foot  without — 
and  journeys  toward  "  the  people  of  the  east." 

As  he  journeyed,  he  came  to  a  well,  and  '*  a  stone 
was  upon  the  well's  mouth."  In  eastern  lands,  and  in  a 
hot  climate,  a  well  is  still  a  most  precious  possession  }  and  in  order 
to  guard  it  from  being  choked  by  die  sands  of  the  road,  and  from 
decaying  vegetation  being  whirled  into  it  by  the  wind,  heavy  stones 
were  placed  upon  the  mouth  of  each  well,  to  be  partly  a  protection, 
and  partly  to  keep  the  water  cool,  and  partly  to  show  the  wayfaring 
man  where  the  well  was  situated. 

At  the  well  were  flocks  of  sheep.  Jacob  said  to  the  shepherds, 
"My  brethren,  whence  be  yef  And  they  said,  Of  Harail  aro 
we.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Know  ye  Laban  the  ton  of  Nahor  i 
And  they  laicli  We  know  himi  And  he  said  unto  them,  Ib  he 
well  ?"■—«,  literally  translated,  "  Hai  he  peace  f"  And  hence,  the 
laknm  of  the  Indisnj  thq  Arabic  or  H)n4oitanec  word,  being  « 
•urviving  echo  of  the  Hebrew  $hahm,  which  pieane  "  peacci"  Honco 
in  !■  p  1^  i.>W«Tii  iMl>"ii  fr  ■  ^ 
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alsOf  **  Into  whatsoever  house  ye  enter,  first  say.  Peace  be  to  tl 
house" — make  your  salaam  upon  it,  or  wish  it  to  have  peace. 

They  told  Jacob,  "  Behold,  Rachel,  Laban's  daughter,  come 
with  the  sheep."  It  seems  to  us  strange  that  Rachel,  who  was  t 
daughter,  I  may  almost  say,  of  a.  prince,  should  be  a  shepherdess 
but  not  more  strange  than  that  Rebekah,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
king  or  sheik,  should  carry  water  from  the  weU.  These  were  usag 
perfectly  compatible  with  dignity  of  position ;  and  thus  some  thin 
which  seem  strai^e  and  inexplicable  to  us,  were  not  only  understoi 
and  justly  appreciated  in  ancient  and  eastern  countries,  but  we 
subject  to  no  misconstruction. 

"  While  Jacob  yet  spake  with  them,  Rachel  came  with  h 
father's  sheep :  for  she  kept  them.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jacob  sa 
Rachel  the  daughter  of  Laban  his  mother^t  brother,  and  the  shn 
of  Laban  his  mother  s  brother,  that  Jacob  went  near,  and  rolled  tl 
stone  frnm  the  well's  mouth,  and  watered  the  flock  of  Laban  h 
mother's  brother,"  Jacob  recollected  how  Rebekah,  his  mother,  wci 
on  her  journey  to  meet  Isaac,  his  father.  He  recollected,  too,  th 
he  was  the  fiivourite  of  his  mother,  that  she  loved  him  very  dcarl] 
while  his  father  preferred  and  loved  Esau.  No  doubt  beautiful  an 
tender  recollections  of  home,  and  of  her  who  was  the  pillar,  th 
ornament,  and  the  glory  of  home,  rushed  into  the  wanderio 
patriarch's  memory,  and  made  him  associate  all  he  saw  with 
"  mother,"  as  the  uppermost  thought  and  most  lasting  afFection  i 
his  long-sorrowing  and  depressed  heart.  And  Rachel's  likeness  I 
Rebekah,  his  mother,  clothed  her,  in  his  eyes,  with  new  loveliness. 

In  the  overflowing  exuberance  of  the  moment,  while  a  thousan 
recollections  and  associations  thrilled,  as  it  were,  and  made  his  hean 
strings  vibrate,  the  patriarch  gave  expression  to  the  most  pure  an 
beautiful  humanity,  though  it  seems  to  us  a  liberty  too  soon  takcn- 

e  kissed  Rachel,  and  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  wept." 

"  Jacob  told  Rachel  that  he  was  her  father's  brother."     Th« 
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words^/ather  and  brother j  are  very  often  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  simply  in  the  sense  of  kinsmen.  Jacob  said  that  he  was 
her  father's  kinsman,  "  and  that  he  was  Rebekah's  son,"  and  there- 
fore her  cousin;  **and  she  ran  and  told  her  father" — a  most 
becoming  and  beautiful  act  on  the  part  of  Rachel. 

^^  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Laban  heard  the  tidings  of  Jacob 
his  sister's  son,  that  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him,  and 
kissed  him,  and  brought  him  to  his  house.  And  he  told  Laban  all 
these  things.  And  Laban  said  to  him.  Surely  thou  art  my  bone  and 
my  flesh.  And  he  abode  with  him  the  space  of  a  month.  And 
Laban  said  unto  Jacob,  Because  thou  art  my  brother,  shouldest  thou 
therefore  serve  me  for  nought  ?"  Such  seems  to  be  a  fragment  of  a 
very  interesting  dialogue.  Jacob  had  heard  from  home  that  he  must 
not  venture  to  come  back,  for  that  Esau's  hand  was  still  lifted  up 
against  him,  and  therefore  he  must  try  to  live,  if  he  could  earn 
anything,  with  Laban,  in  the  country  of  his  mother's  relatives  and 
friends.  Hence,  Laban  spoke  of  his  serving  him ;  and,  with  his 
characteristic  reference  to  price,  he  told  him  that  while  he  must  serve 
him,  though  he  was  his  kinsman,  he  should  not  serve  him  for  nought, 
and  therefore  he  should  have  wages — an  addition  to  the  service  that 
helped  to  sweeten  it. 

*^  And  Laban  had  two  daughters/'  Leah  and  Rachel,  the  one 
being  the  less  beautiful,  the  other  being  ^^  beautiful  and  well-shaped," 
as  the  sacred  words  might  be  rendered.  ^^  And  Jacob  loved  Rachel ; 
and  said,  I  will  serve  thee  seven  years  for  Rachel  thy  younger 
daughter."  In  eastern  countries,  it  is  a  common  custom,  and  in 
ancient  times  it  was  the  universal  custom,  for  the  husband  to 
give  the  dowry  to  the  wife.  Hence,  when  a  man  had  many 
daughters,  he  was  accounted  then,  not  very  unfortunate,  but  very 
rich  ;  for  every  man  who  married  one  of  his  daughters  gave  a  large 
dowry  in  exchange  for  her.  Jacob  had  no  estates,  but  he  had 
that  which  constitutes  the  poor  man's  only  capital — his  thews,  his 
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sinews,  his  health  and  strength  ;  and  he  said,  *^  I  will  give  you  what 
is  all  my  property  or  stock  in  hand ;  that  is,  my  strength,  my 
energy,  my  service.  I  will  give  you  seven  years*  labour** — which, 
rightly  valued,  would  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum  in  wages. 
He  served  the  seven  years ;  and  then,  when  he  demanded  Rachel's 
hand,  Laban,  with  a  deceit  scandalous  and  unpardonable,  and  a 
wickedness  that  indicated  the  depravity  of  his  own  heart,  gave  him 
tender-eyed  Leah  instead  of  the  beautiful  Rachel.  This  is  easily 
explained  by  the  fact,  that  in  ancient  times,  and  according  to  eastern 
habits,  at  the  close  of  the  wedding-day,  the  bride  was  conducted  to 
the  husband  veiled  ;  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  as  we  are  told, 
he  could  not  see  whether  it  was  Leah  or  Rachel. 

When  he  discovered  the  deception,  by  morning  day-break,  as  he 
very  soon  did,  he  remonstrated  with  Laban,  and  Laban  said  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  country  to  marry  the  firstborn  before  the 
younger,  whether  he  liked  her  or  not.  This  was  very  wicked  in  Laban. 
He  should  have  told  him  so  before  it  was  too  late,  but  he  did  not 
"  It  must  not  be  so  done  in  our  country,  to  give  the  younger  before 
the  firstborn."  According  to  Indian  customs,  this  is  a  very  frequent 
practice.  Scarcely  will  a  father  give  his  second  daughter  in  marriage, 
till  the  eldest  daughter  has  been  previously  married. 

Jacob's  love,  however,  was  too  real  to  be  easily  put  off  by  any 
concession  short  of  Rachel,  and  he  served  other  seven  years  to  get 
Rachel  for  his  wife.  There  were  secondary  wives  tolerated  by  God 
in  patriarchal  days — as  He  Himself  has  said  of  divorce — for  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts. 

How  ardent  must  have  been  the  love  of  Jacob  to  Rachel! 
Love  is  never  weary  in  the  work  that  belongs  to  it,  never  fatigued 
with  the  toils  that  devolve  upon  it  in  pursuit  of  its  object  j  it  is,  in 
short,  the  strongest  impulse  in  the  human  heart,  whether  it  be  the 
love  a  child  bears  to  its  motl^r,  or  of  a  patriot  to  hit  country,  or  of 
a  Christian  to  h\%  God.     Hinory  ii  the  eloquent  record  of  Iti 
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victories.  Martyrs  who  have  perished  in  the  flames — patriots  who 
have  freely  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  country — ^parents  who  have 
sacrificed  and  suffered  for  their  children — are  all  recorded  in  the 
eloquent  pages  of  history,  as  proofs  how  strong  is  this  passion  when 
its  object  is  purely  human,  how  near  to  omnipotent  when  it  is  the 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  and  God  our  Father  is  its  object.  Then 
indeed  it  has  the  fixity  of  a  rooted  principle,  and  the  fervour  of  a 
burning  passion.  Under  its  inspiration,  years  have  seemed  like 
days,  heavy  duties  have  felt  light,  the  hardest  yoke  has  proved  easy, 
and  the  heaviest  burden  comparatively  light.  No  stream  is  so  deep, 
that  the  foot  of  pure  love  will  hot  wade  it-^-^ho  mountain  so  steep, 
that  in  the  strength  of  this  holy  jpaiiion  it  has  not  been  climbed. 
Years,  however  many,  and  time,  however  wearying,  have  all  felt 
short  fbr  the  love  it  bears  to  its  object;  Love  can  turn  a  hut  into  a 
home.  Create  the  germ  of  the  ftitiife  Paradise  in  the  hardest  heart, 
and  sfjt'ead  the  sunshine  of  Eden  over  life's  bleakest  deserts. 

Read  the  sdlemn  and  sublime  history  of  the  cross ;  turn  with 
retrospective  veneration  to  Calvary,  with  its  sacred  associations ; 
hear,  Sounding  In  the  det^tiis  of  the  heart,  this  the  most  magnificent 
utterance!  in  human  speech,  '^God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life ;"  or  again,  "  For  a  good  man 
some  would  even  dare  to  die ;  but  God  commendeth  his  love  toward  us, 
in  that  while  we  Were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us.''  And  witness 
in  these  things  sovereign,  disinterested  love,  for  the  exercise  of 
which  there  IS  no  reason  in  us.  Its  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
toveTeighty  6(  ttlih  who  revealed  it.  God's  plan  of  creating  love 
in  the  heatt  of  man  is  not  terrdr :  it  produces  Superstition — not 
reward :  it  produces  Self-righteouSheSS— not  command  :  it  (Produces 
pefiahce;  but  &  manifestation  of  love  oii  his  part.  So  rich,  sd 
uhdeSefved,  that,  eontemphting  what  He  has  done  for  us,  we  shall, 
Ih  the  lahgiis^e  of  an  apostle,  ^*  loVe  Him,  because  He  first  lotred  us." 
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I  HOSE  glimpses  of  Deity  which  : 
days,  like  patches  of  sunshine 
were  all  earnests  of  the  glc 
now  enjoy  in  the  gospel, 
drooping  hearts  of  sore-tric( 
convinced  them  that,  in  th 
stances,  they  were  neither  forgottc 
the  present  instance,  so  vivid  in 
ordinary  sight.  The  scene  at  Pe 
teach  Jacob  that  many  struggles  a 
awaited  him  j  that,  nevertheless,  he  was  not  t 
opposition,  nor  to  fail  to  take  heart,  and  brav( 
the  promised  strength  of  Him  who  had  raise 
him  to  triumph  in  the  end. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  Christian  CI 
controversy,  and  fears  within,  and  fightings  wii 
her  uninterrupted    experience.      But   as   Goc 
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alire  |  He  that  Wounds  makes  strong ;  and  the  pain,  which  is  but  for 
a  moment,  is  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  blessing  that  is  to 
be  revealed. 

The  scene  is  most  remarkable.  If  it  had  been  a  mere  dream,  it 
would  haVe  been  so  said.  The  spot  where  all  this  occurred  must 
have  been  to  Jacob  truly  memorable.  He  called  it  Peniely  because 
he  had  seen  God  face  to  face.  Every  country  upon  earth  has  places 
which  are  the  Peniels  of  glorious  recollections.  Our  country  has 
spots  that  are  thrilling  watchwords — the  very  mention  of  which 
inspires  our  flagging  hopes,  sustains  our  drooping  hearts,  and  nerves 
for  more  heroic  deeds.  There  are  spots  of  another  sort,  still  more 
remote^  suggestive  to  the  memory  of  the  Christian.  The  Mount  of 
Olives,  Jerusalem,  Gethsemane,  are  the  bright  Peniels  of  the  world 
— the  places  where  man  has  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  yet  has  lived. 
If  memory  could  let  go  the  recollections  of  these,  and  such  as  these, 
earth  would  be  disenchanted  of  its  most  awakening  and  interesting 
recollections ;  its  brightest  and  most  beautiful  gardens  would  become 
deserts  and  wildernesses,  by  being  dissociated  from  those  precious 
recollections.  But  if  there  be  places  in  all  nations  which  are  in 
some  measure  Peniels,  and  spots  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Palestine  that 
are  literally,  strictly,  and  indelibly  so,  there  are  also  in  every 
Christian's  biography  at  least  some  bright  Peniels.  Is  there  no 
reminiscence  of  a  sermon  there  that  first  deeply  impressed  us  ?  Is 
there  no  memory  of  a  sanctuary  in  which  we  first  heard  the  Word 
that  became  to  us  the  savour  of  life  unto  life  ?  Is  there  no  living 
recollection  of  some  minister  of  Christ,  whose  ministry  was  first 
blessed  of  God  to  awaken,  to  elevate,  to  animate,  and  cheer  ? 
There  are  spots  upon  the  earth  on  which  the  snow  in  winter  will  not 
lie  ;  and  there  are  places  in  many  a  man's  life  on  which  oblivion  will 
not  sleep,  and  the  heart  cannot  look  without  being  subdued  and 
solemnized.  Thesie  become  brighter  as  we  ^ow  older,  for  they  are 
gradually  detached  in  memory  from  all  the  evil  and  the  alloy  that  was 
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mixed  up  with  them  in  actual  fact ;  and  hence,  in  after  yean,  and  in 
the  evening  of  life,  we  look  backward  to  our  Peaiek,  and  fed 
refreshed  by  the  recollection,  and  take  heart  to  go  onward  in  the 
journey  of  life  that  Stilt  lies  before  us.  Are  there  not  in  the  most 
homely,  cvery-day  life,  however  humble  and  obsctire,  nich  Pcnieli 
as  these  1  Are  there  not  eddies  in  its  current  in  which  God  Sitt 
met  us  i  Are  there  not  noolu  and  windii^  in  its  stream,  where 
God  swept  past,  or  looked  upon  us  from  the  cloud,  and  we  ime 
other  and  stronger  men  ?  Arc  there  not  yean,  teenet,  ptnoBt, 
associations,  that  still  act  on  ut  as  elastic  forces,  compdUng  u 
what  is  good  and  holy,  and  thine  within  at  beautifiil  and  piedoui 
images,  indestructibly  embalmed  in  memory?  Hqipy  sre  Aef 
who  have  had  most  of  these  bright  Pcniels,  and  hap[uer  are  tli^ 
that  continue  to  enjoy  their  splendour,,  and  see  most  of  God  in 
them. 

TTie  whole  of  this  scene  presents  a  picture  of  earnest  piiyet^ 
prayer  in  its  simplicity  and  its  essentials — detached  from  all  bal, 
conventional,  and  circumstantial  associations.  Jacob's  (kld-ftool,  n 
this  occasion,  was  the  green  earth — his  oratory,  the  enfolding  tli^ 
his  liturgy,  the  simplest  words  poured  out  from  an  earnest,  a  devoit, 
and  loving  heart.  It  is  not,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  success  of 
Jacob's  prayer,  the  place  that  gives  efficacy  to  the  prayer,  but  dv 
I  prayer  that  makes  the  place  holy.  It  is  not  the  oratory,  as  it  bs 
been  alleged  by  some,  that  makes  prayer,  but  prayer  that  makes  it 
oratory — in  a  coal-pit,  or  on  the  mountain-top  with  the  Alpine 
herdsman,  or  upon  the  deck  of  the  ship  tossed  upon  the  waters,  or 
on  the  battle-field  upon  the  eve  of  conflict.  The  heart  make 
prayer,  and  prayer  makes  holy  any  place,  and  builds  an  aaHKJ 
anywhere,  and  consecrates  a  Church,  a  true  Church  of  the  LoJ 
Jesus  Christ,  out  of  an  ordinary  crowd. 

Bowed  knees,  and  beautiful  words,  do  not  constitute  prayer,  but 
desires  from  a  heart  bowed  low  by  love,  inspired  in  its  depths 
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od's  Holy  Spirit,  and  thirsting  for  God,  the  living  God,  ascends 
iven  as  incense  from  the  purest  altar. 

icob,  on  this  occasion,  especially  implored  God's  blessing.  He 
^^  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me."  The  intense 
stness  of  Jacob's  prayer,  and  its  untiring  persistency,  are  most 
rkable — ^^  I  will  not  let  thee  go."  There  was  no  formality 
There  was  a  child-like  simplicity  in  the  words  he  used,  and 
eelings  they  expressed.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  notice  the 
rthiness  that  he  acknowledged — ^^  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least 
r  mercies."  He  asked  temporal  things,  it  is  true,  but  the  main 
he  wrestled  for  was  a  blessing — that  which  alone  sweetens  the 
est,  and  sanctifies  the  brightest  lot.  It  is  not  only  when  we  are 
:ed  that  we  need  God's  blessing.  In  our  prosperity,  as  truly  and 
sply  as  in  the  day  of  our  keenest  suffering,  we  stand  in  need  of 
?eniel — that  light  of  the  countenance  of  God  which  cheers  and 
ns.  If  our  trials  be  blessed  of  Him,  they  will  all  work  together 
xxl  to  us  ;  if  our  joys  be  sanctified,  we  shall  taste  new  sweet- 
in  them,  and  hail  their  approach  as  heavenly  messengers  from 
>untain  of  love,  and  so  learn  by  experience  alike  the  value  and 

Y  of  that  promise,  **  I  will  bless  thy  bread  and  thy  water." 
labours,  like  our  lives,  need  to  be  blessed  ;  for  labour  unblessed 
ing  to  collect  water  in  a  sieve,  which,  as  fast  as  it  comes  in,  it 
e  to  run  out.  The  promise  implies  this  :  *'  Thou  shalt  eat  of 
tbour  of  thy  hands."  Our  £imilies  need  to  be  blessed.  One 
n  why  many  families  are  rent  and  torn  is  very  much  because  no 
ing  rests  upon  them ;  and  the  only  reason  why  there  is  no 
ing  is  just  because  the  parents  neither  value  nor  seek  it.    There 

reason  in  God  why  every  family  in  our  country  should  not  be 

Y  and  blessed,  either  in  having  much,  or  in  spite  of  having  little. 
sole  reason  is  in  themselves.  If  we  ask,  we  shall  obtain  ;  if 
mock,  it  shall  be  opened  unto  us.  This  is  the  unchangeable 
lise  of  our  God. 
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God's  blessing  is  the  true  cure  for  all  disorders,  the  true  secret 
all  peace.  If  we  ask  health  or  prosperity,  we  ask  outaide  thin 
which,  however  good  in  themselves,  may  not  be  blessings ;  but  wl 
we  implore  and  receive  God's  blessing,  the  poor  man  will  feel 
penny  far  sweeter  than  the  rich  man  feels  his  pound.  Wealth  d( 
not  make  happiness,  and  poverty  does  not  destroy  itj  it  is  t 
blessing  of  God  that  maketh  rich,  and  addeth  no  sorrow.  As  oft 
as  man  seeks  other  things,  or  tries  to  seize  other  things,  in  order 
obtain  what  he  feels  his  want  of,  happiness,  his  conduct  is  that  of  i 
empiric.  If  a  person  has  aneurism  of  the  heart,  the  physician  wou 
be  an  empiric  who  would  order  lotions  to  be  applied  to  the  sku 
Were  a  upas-tree  growing  in  your  garden,  dealing  around  its  dead 
and  its  pestiferous  shade,  man's  foolish  plan  would  be  to  sow  a  fe 
new  flowers,  or  graft  upon  it  a  branch  of  an  olive-tree,  or  an  ap(d< 
tree,  or  a  pear-tree,  thereby  not  destroying,  but  only  diluting,  an 
that  slightly,  the  blight  and  desolation  it  distils.  God's  plan  is  to  la 
the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and,  on  its  removal,  to  sow  broadcas 
the  seeds  of  flowers  that  will  never  fade,  till  the  desert  smiles,  an 
the  wilderness  blossoms  as  the  rose,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  fin 
shadow  and  peace.  Jacob  therefore  said,  in  the  exercise  of 
philosophy  as  profound  as  it  was  pious,  ^^  I  will  not  let  thee  go 
except  thou  bless  me."  Some  things  God  will  not  give  in  answe 
to  the  most  earnest  cries.  He  will  not  answer  the  prayers  that  an 
offered  for  the  gratification  of  mere  curiosity  ;  but  He  will  answe. 
prayers  for  spiritual  blessings. 

Jacob  asked  the  being  with  whom  he  wrestled,  ^^  What  is  th} 
name  ?"  He — evidently  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  not  a  created  angel — ^told  him  that  he  could  not  yet  understand  it 
and  therefore  he  would  not  reveal  it  to  him.  Some  things,  therefore, 
it  is  waste  of  time  to  pray  for  or  to  pry  into.  There  are  secrets  the 
seals  of  which  will  be  broken  only  amid  the  light  and  splendour  oi 
everlasting  day ;  there  arc  mysteries  that  lie  shrouded  in  darkness 
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which  will  last  with  the  duration  of  time,  the  shadows  of  which  will 
be  rolled  away  only  by  the  dawn  of  the  everlasting  morn.  Let  us 
not  waste  our  time  and  strength  in  seeking  instruction  in  secret  and 
curious  things,  wisely  and  well  impenetrable  to  the  human  mind,  and 
with  no  promise  of  explanation  from  God  ^  but  let  us  beg  those 
plain  and  every-day  things  which  we  need  for  soul  and  body,  so 
orderly  and  beautifidly  comprehended  and  arranged  in  that  most 
perfect  form,  the  Lord's  Prayer*  The  age  in  which  we  live  is  the 
Peniel  of  the  earth.  While  its  day  lasts,  and  its  blessed  light  shines, 
let  us  ask,  in  Christ's  name,  mercy  to  pardon,  and  grace  to  help  in 
our  time  of  need* 

The  Angel-God  refused  to  satisfy  Jacob's  curiosity,  while  he 
answered  Jacob'^  prayer  for  a  blessing.  The  parting  wing  of  the 
angel,  and  the  blessing  that  he  left  behind  him,  revealed  to  Jacob 
that  he  had  seen  God  face  to  face.  Let  us  learn  to  pray  to  God 
from  the  heart-^-to  pr^  simply  and  earnestly  for  blessings  present 
and  eternal.  Iii  all  our  perplexities,  let  us  draw  near  to  God.  He 
will  give  light  in  them  whilst  He  will  not  gratify  frivolous  curiosity 
about  thetn.  Thiil  feaeh  new  phase  in  God's  providential  govern- 
ment will  reveal  to  us  the  great  fact,  that  the  problems  of  the  world 
ire  the  axioms  of  the  Christian ;  and,  strengthened  by  his  might  and 
inspired  by  his  Spirit^  we  fehall  be  more  than  conquerors  over  every 
exposing  difficulty,  thlx)ugh  Him  that  loved  us. 


■M   ILff     'Ji^'  >     *>>" 


Jiiaban's  frcatmcnt  of  J 

-«^  ABAN  appears  to  have  beei 
X-  money- making  man.  Hi 
nntuie,  and,  in  addition,  had 
Hence,  ihey  complained,  "  Jat 
all  that  was  our  father's,  and  c 
lather's  hath  he  gotten  all  the  gli 
reflected  in  Laban's  countenance  thi 
suspicions  and  evil  sentiments  con' 
by  his  sons.  Laban's  countenance 
and  friendJy  aspect  which  it  had  b 
toward  him  as  before."  He  suspected  he  w: 
out  the  occasion  of  a  quarrel,  or  to  invent  a 
would  be  sad,  yet  interesting,  to  trace  in  thi 
many  quarrels  that  have  been  kindled  by  artif 
out,  and  courted,  and  provoked  for  the  quarrel' 
tried  to  seek  out  the  occasion  of  a  quarrel, 
excitement,  he  might  have  back  much  or  all  < 
had  honestly  earned.     God  put  an  end  to  thi 
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at  their  father's  home.  He  accordingly  sent  a  messenger  to  request 
them  to  come  out  into  the  field,  to  hear  his  account  of  the  new 
crisis  that  had  occurred  in  his  history,  and  the  necessity  of  his 
immediate  escape  from  their  father,  Laban.  He  narrated  the  whole 
&cts  of  the  case  fully  and  fairly,  in  order  that  the  daughters  might 
see  it  was  not  his  &ult ;  and  he  told  them  with  honest  truth,  ^^  Ye 
know  that  with  all  my  power  I  have  served  your  father'* — and  he 
might  have  added,  ^'  And  this  is  all  the  thanks  I  get  for  it.'*  ^^  Your 
father  hath  deceived  me,  and  changed  my  wages  ten  times'' — ten 
times,  here  and  in  similar  cases,  denoting  simply  a  multitude  of 
times — "  but  God  suffered  him  not  to  hurt  me."  At  the  same  time, 
he  then  alluded  to  the  bargain  he  had  previously  struck  with  Laban— 
a  bargain  not  marked  by  all  the  liberality  which  Jacob  ought  to  have 
displayed,  in  the  results  of  which,  however,  Laban  was  perfectly 
willing  to  acquiesce. 

Jacob  then  told  them  how  God  had  appeared  to  him,  and  pro- 
mised to  be  with  him.  Rachel  and  Leah  then  said,  ^^  Is  there  yet 
any  portion  or  inheritance  for  us  in  our  father's  house  ?"  Though 
they  were  daughters,  yet  the  affection  of  a  daughter  could  not 
conceal  from  their  eyes  the  duplicity,  and  even  the  dishonesty,  of  a 
fiither ;  and  therefore  they  said,  not,  however,  to  the  world,  but  to 
their  husband — and  it  is  one  thing  for  a  child  to  blazon  a  father's 
sins  before  the  world,  and  another  to  admit  them  to  her  own 
husband — ^'  Are  we  not  counted  of  him  strangers  ?  for  he  hath 
sold  us,  and  hath  quite  devoured  also  our  money.  For  all  the  riches 
which  God  hath  taken  fix>m  our  father,  that  is  ours,  and  our 
children's ;"  but  plainly  he  wants  to  get  it  back  again,  and  leave  us 
penniless.  Our  best  way,  our  only  way,  is  to  leave  him  as  fast  as 
we  can.  When  a  young  man  married  a  young  woman  in  eastern 
lands,  he  gave  the  father  a  sum  for  the  daughter.  Jacob  gave  Laban 
a  sum  for  Rachel ;  but  Laban  not  only  took  this,  but  made  Jacob 
^    pay  much  more,  by  exacting  years  of  personal  labour  firom  him. 


^"  c. 
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The  result  of  this  domntic  or  fimil^  discussion  was^  that  **  Jaco 
rose  up)  and  set  his  sons  and  his  wives  upon  camels  ;  and  he  carri« 
away  all  his  cattle,  and  all  his  goods." 

One  fact  occurred  in  the  flight  of  Jacob  with  his  family  whic 
seems  at  first  light,  and  perhaps  even  after  w«  have  made  ever 
apolc^  and  allowance,  almost  inexplicable.  Rachel  stole  her  father* 
images.  How  can  this  be  explained  i  There  is  proof  that  Laban  wa 
an  idolater,  or,  if  not  an  idolater,  and  knowing  the  tnie  God 
he  worshipped  the  true  God  by  images.  This  is  idolatry.  Sonu 
charitably  think  she  wanted  to  take  away  dw  cause  of  her  father*) 
sins  )  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  this  is  the  true  solution. 
if  one  went  into  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  took  from  it  itt 
superstitious  images,  the  police  courts  would  judge  him  guilty  ol 
theft,  though  he  might  assign  the  reason,  that  he  wanted  to  tab 
away  from  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  what  justly  makes  him  guilt; 
of  idolatry.  Another  explanation  is,  she  concurred  in  the  superstitioii 
of  her  father.  Laban  divined  by  his  images,  in  order  to  know  what 
would  be  an  auspicious  or  an  inauspicious  day-~where  an  absent  one 
was,  or  how  a  lost  relative  might  be  found  {  and  therefore  she  took 
away  those  images,  that  the  old  man  might  not  find  out  the  course 
that  the  refugees  had  taken,  and  thus  recover,  by  successful  pursuit, 
his  proper^.  Another  ground,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  the  real  one, 
was — these  images  were  made  of  silver  and  gold,  and  she,  somewhat 
avaricious  like  her  &tber,  sinned  in  this  instance,  as  in  others,  hj 
uking  the  images  dS  valuable  propeny,  as  she  knew  that  her  father 
was  ready  to  take  away  by  reprisal  all  he  had  given  her.  If  this  be 
the  true  solution^  it  revealed  a  dark  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
beautiful  Rachel. 

Laban  pursued  and  overtook  the  runaways.  We  must  not  blame 
Jacob,  tht  husband  i  ha  did  not  know  of  th«  theft.     Rachel,  the 

r,  alone  was  in  fault.  She  secretly  stole  them,  and  told  not  even 
r  husband  ;  and  therefore  he  was  not  guilty  of  any  conspiracy  with 
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he  theft.  Laban  said  unto  Jacob,  ^^  And  now,  though  thou 
;t  needs  be  gone,  because  thou  sore  longedst  after  thy  father's 
yet  wherefore  hast  thou  stolen  my  gods  ?"  "  And  Jacob 
;d  and  said  unto  Laban,  Because  I  was  aftaid ;  for  I  said, 
fnture  thou  wouldest  take  by  force  thy  daughters  from  me. 
whomsoever  thou  findest  thy  gods,  let  him  not  live."  This 
was  no  comj^ment  to  Laban,  but  it  was  the  honest  conviction 
ob's  heart,  derived  from  his  experimental  and  personal 
tance  with  Laban's  character.  Jacob  did  not  know  that 
had  stolen  the  gods  of  Lab^,  or  had  possession  of  them. 
I  in  fact,  denied  that  she  had  stolen  them,  and  refutid)  on 
ms,  to  be  searched.  They  were  thus  not  discovered  by 
Rachel,  the  unsuspected  but  real  delinquent,  refused  to  be 
Ily  examined.  Laban,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  conclude 
\  gods  were  not  stolen  by  the  parties  he  had  thought  guilty, 
ist  that  was  due,  or  he  could  have  done,  after  thus  discovering, 
peared,  their  innocence,  would  have  been  to  make  apology, 
iman  nature  still,  he  smoothed  over  the  awkward  ailair,  and 
d  a  covenant  for  their  future  guidance,,  instead  of  tendering 
ogy  for  past  uxicharitableness. 
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1 S  Jacob  advanced  in  his  journey  to  meet  and,  if  pouible, 

■V  k  ^         propitiate  Esau,  angels  ministered  to  him,  u 

they  still  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvadoo. 

The  place  where  the  shining  troop  met  hioi 

he  called,  "  Mahanaim,"  **  the  place  of  God'i 

hosts."     Jacob  thus  made  each  st^;e  in  his  joumeya 

shrine  of  recollections. 

Having  to  pass  through  the  country  of  Esau,  and 
expecting,  from  the  exasperated  state  of  his  brother*! 
feelings,  that  there  was  very  little  likelihood  of  his  enjoying 
a  quiet  and  unobstructed  route  through  a  wild  and  now 
hostile  territory,  he  fell  upon  the  wise  and  Christian  policy  of  trying 
to  propitiate,  instead  of  making  ready  to  fight,  his  brother,  thit 
thus  he  might  secure,  if  possible,  a  peaceful  journey  through  the 
inhospitable  country  which  Esau,  its  powerful  sheik,  then  governed. 
In  his  arrangements,  one  discovers  a  great  deal  of  cunning,  or  rather, 
to  speak  gently,  of  policy ;  though  perhaps  there  was  cimning  u 
well  as  tact,  for  there  were  grievous  defects  in  Jacob's  chancier. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  had  a  great  fund  of  shrewd  policy, « 
well  as  a  right  estimate  of  what  men  were,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
dealt  with,  in  order  to  manage  them  with  success.  He  told  hit 
servants,  "  Thus  shall  ye  speak  unto  my  ^^rf  Esau."  He  advisedly 
Esau  a  title  of  dignity,      Jacob,  the  younger,  had  got  ilx 
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blessingi-nEsau  had  lost  it )  but  Jacob  stilt  addressed  Esau  as  if  he, 
the  elder,  had  obtained  what  he  was  entitled  to — the  blessing — and 
he,  Jacob  the  younger,  had  not.  He  ingeniously  covered  his 
designs  by  a  compliment  to  Esau.  Men  will  often  be  complimented 
into  good  temper,  but  they  will  not  be  coerced  into  it.  ^^  Go  and 
tell  to  my  hrd  Esau,  thy  servant  Jacob'' — ^not  thy  hnther  Jacob, 
still  less  thy  brother  who  h^s  got  the  blessing  that  he  took  away  from 
you  by  deceit—-^*  thy  servant  Jacob  saith  thus,  I  have  sojourned 
with  Laban,  and  stayed  there  until  now ;  and  I  have  oxen,  and  asses, 
flocks,  and  men-servants,  and  women-servants."  Why  does  he  tell 
him  this  ?  Not,  evidently,  by  way  of  ostentatious  parade  of  the 
riches  he  had  amassed,  but  as  a  reason  wh^  Jacob  should  not  be 
supposed  in  his  appeal  to  Esau  to  be  going  to  ask  him  for  anything. 
^*  I  am  come  for  one  thing  only — that  I  may  find  grace  in  thy  sight ; 
that  is  all  I  ask.*'  The  messengers  returned  to  Jacob,  and  said, 
**  Wc  came  to  thy  bnthir  Esau** — they  used  different  language  from 
their  instructions  i  they  say,  "  thy  brother,"  not  "  thy  lord  Esau"— 
^*  and  also  he  cometh  to  meet  thee,  and  four  hundred  men  with 
him.*'  They  did  not  state  the  nature  of  the  reception  they  met 
with ;  but  Jacob  guessed  too  rapidly  what  the  four  hundred  men 
were  likely  to  attempt  by  the  light  of  his  conscience,  for  it  told  him 
that  he  had  done  wrong,  and  therefore  he  might  well  fear.  Sin 
within  puts  a  dark  and  ominous  construction  on  everything  that 
happens.  Even  beautiful  and  beneficent  events  look  gloomy  in  the 
light  of  one's  sin.  When  the  disciples  were  tossed  on  the  waves,  in 
a  dark  night  and  in  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  when  Jesus  came,  they 
thought  at  first  it  was  a  spirit,  not  from  any  likeness  in  Jesus  to  a 
spectre,  but  from  a  sense  of  their  sins  ;  ^^  and  they  were  afraid,"  and 
they  cotild  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  Love  come  to  rescue  from 
a  watery  grave.  The  sinner  sees  goodness  through  the  lurid  light  of 
his  sins,  and  misinterprets  it,  and  is  alarmed.  When  one  has  done 
wrongs  he  is  tempted  to  believe  that  everything,  however  beneficent, 
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that  betides  him  in  providence,  comes  to  him,  not  as  a  mercy  from 
his  Father,  but  as  a  retribution  for  his  sins  from  an  angiy  Judge. 

The  patriarch  makes  preparation  for  the  conflict.  He  divided 
the  people  with  him,  and  the  flocks,  and  herds,  and  the  camels,  into 
two  bands.  He  anticipated  battle;  he  made  ready  for  the  worst ; 
but  in  doing  so,  one  would  suppose  that,  instead  of  dividing  his 
forces,  and  allowing  them  thus  more  easily  to  be  beaten  in  detail,  lie 
ought  rather  to  have  concentrated  all  his  strength,  in  order  to  strikes 
blow  the  most  heavy  and  most  likely  to  prove  successfril.  If,  con- 
trary to  what  appears,  he  did  not  anticipate  battle,  he  may  have 
thought,  as  he  had  no  hope  of  success  if  battle  ensued,  that  an 
appeal  to  the  compassion  of  Esau  would  be  more  serviceable,  and 
perhaps  successful.  He  therefore  sends  one  band  forward,  to  see 
how  they  might  be  treated.  Had  he  sent  all  his  forces  to  the  front, 
he  feared,  no  doubt,  that  all  might  or  would  be  destroyed ;  but  by 
risking  one  half,  if  they  were  destroyed,  it  would  be  a  signal, 
however  sad,  to  the  others  to  escape  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  seek 
safety  in  flight. 

Before  making  his  last  arrangements,  he  addressed  God,  as 
became  him,  in  prayer,  and  in  words  truly  beautiful  and  holy  : — ^^'0 
God  of  my  father  Abraham" — that  is,  a  covenant  God — **  and  God 
of  my  Father  Isaac,  the  Lord  which  saidst  unto  me.  Return  unto 
thy  country,  and  to  thy  kindred,  and  I  will  deal  well  with  thee"— 
thus  pleading  God's  promise — "  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all 
the  mercies,  and  of  all  the  truth,  which  Thou  hast  showed  unto  thy 
servant."  I  am  most  unworthy  i  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve 
thy  favour,  I  have  done  everything  to  forfeit  it  j  I  am  a  miserable 
sinner  ;  I  can  only  appeal  to  thy  great  mercy,  who  hast  thine  own 
set  purposes  to  accomplish  in  thy  providence — to  deliver  me  from 
the  wrath  of  my  brother  Esau,  whom  I  have  justly  offended.  He 
pleaded  God's  promise,  *'  I  will  surely  do  thee  good."  This  forms  a 
very  just  precedent  for  us.    Prayer  ought  to  precede  the  use  of  means. 
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acob  sent  a  present,  a  very  handsome  present,  to  Esau.  The 
V2S  a  pastoral  age — property  was  cattle.  The  present  consisted 
ic-goats,  and  rams,  and  camels,  and  bulls,  and  she-asses,  and 
He  sent  Esau  this  very  handsome  present,  and  he  so 
iged  it,  that  one  present  should  come  after  another,  till  Esau 
Id  suppose  that  there  was  no  end  to  the  property  he  was  to 
vc  from  successive  companies  coming  up,  telling  him  the  reason 
they  had  come  from  Jacob,  and  the  liberality  which  they  were 
nissioned  by  him  to  exercise.  All  ended  hr  better  than  he  had 
cted,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  of  the  history, 
acob  retires  from  these  disturbing  incidents  for  a  little.  A 
t  occurs,  the  memory  of  which  lasted  till  death.  ^^  Jacob  was 
alone ;  and  there  wrestled  a  man  with  him  till  the  breaking 
be  day.  When  the  angel  saw  that  he  prevailed  not  against 
he  touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh ;  and  the  hollow  of 
b*s  thigh  was  out  of  joint  as  he  wrestled  with  him."  Jacob 
tied  with  a  mysterious  being — how,  we  cannot  say — ^who  said, 
t  me  go,  for  the  day  breaketh."  And  Jacob  said,  ^^  I  will  not 
hee  go,  except  thou  bless  me."  What  intense  desire  for  a 
ing !  **  And  the  angel  said  unto  him.  What  is  thy  name  ?" — 
hat  he  was  ignorant  of  it — ^**  And  he  said,  Jacob,"  which  means  a 
lanter.  This  mysterious  being  immediately  changed  this  name, 
arose  from  a  discreditable  occurrence,  and  gave  him  a  more  noble 
In  its  stead — "  Israel,"  literally  "  a  man  with  God,"  or  *'  a  man 
ig  power  with  God."  This  is  the  origin  of  a  word  that  has  lasted 
lis  day,  and  will  last  while  human  speech  is  spoken,  or  while 
an  recollection  survives^  or  this  dispensation  runs.  Such  change 
ame  often  occurs  in  ancient  history.  In  the  most  interesting 
ry  of  the  patriarch  his  grandfather,  Abram  was  altered  to 
iham,  in  consequence  of  a  thange  of  circumstances.  Sarai  was 
ed  to  Sarah,  from  another  change  of  relation.  So  Jacob  is  called 
rl,  by  which  name  he  is  oftener  known  in  after  times. 
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is  better  than  wc  aslc.      Paul  said,  "  Remove  tl 
but  Christ  replied,  '^  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  t 

Jacob  soon  found  out  that  this  was  a  diviiu 
the  place  Peniel,  that  is,  "  the  face  of  God ' 
God  face  to  face."  It  was  the  common  impre; 
to  see  God  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  therefore  h 
is  preserved." 

Many  a  Peniel  have  we  had,  and  yet  we 
God  there.     Tabor^  and  the  gates  of  Damasci 
each  a  Peniel. 

As  he  travelled  on,  the  patriarch  halted  upo 
wounded,  perhaps,  to  be  a  memento  through  1 
struggle«-a  sacramental  sign  and  seal  of  coi 
The  Jews  originated  from  this  a  practice  of 
limb  was  dislocated,  no  doubt ;  but  the  Jews  o 
up  a  practice  which  God  did  not  authorize, 
states  historic  facts,  but  does  not  always  give 
precedents  for  ui  to  imiute. 
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ACOB  and  £3au  met  at  length.  Esau,  instead  of 
>,  receiving  hlin  with  the  hostility  he  had  most 
j\  justly  provoked,  welcomed  him  with  a  kindness, 
a  cordiality,  and  an  expression  of  brotherhood, 
that  did  Esau  the  highest  credit,  and  must  have 
made  Jacob  fed  humbled  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  no 
less  ashamed  of  his  unworthy  suspicions  in  the  presence 
of  his  brother.  Jacob,  as  we  have  seen,  lifted  up  his  9 
^eS]  and  saw  Esau  come  with  four  hundred  men,  who, 
he  was  told,  accompanied  him,  and  who,  he  at  Jirst 
thought,  were  ready  to  fall  upon  him,  and  destroy  him  ;  and  accor- 
dingly he  piade  arrangements  to  meet  them.  He  put  the  handmaids 
foremost  i  then  Leah  and  Her  children ;  then  Rachel,  the  most 
beloved,  and  Josq>h,  the  moEt  cared  for,  in  the  rear,  that  they  might, 
If  possible,  escape,  should  a  catastrophe  occur.  He  approached  to 
Xsau,  tiytng  lair  means  first,  and  bowed  himself  seven  times.  Seven 
JB  used  in  Scriptfure  in  a  vague  or  wide  sense ;  it  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  great  many  tiifies,  and  does  not  always  denote  the  exact  numeral 
seven.  It  may  have  been  used  on  this  occasion,  to  denote  several, 
or  a  good  mapy  times,  and  so  to  express  the  profound  respect  he  ielt. 
He  came  near  to  his  brother.  But  what  must  have  been  his  amase- 
ment  when  he  discovered  that  Esau,  who  was  justly  offended  by  the 
t)ebftviour  of  J^cob,  who  also  had  beea  defrauded  and  provoked  by  j 
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a  gratuitous  outrage  upon  his  privileges,  his  property,  a 
rights,  and  had  shown  on  former  occasions  the  deep  indij 
he  felt,  ran  to  meet  him,  embraced  him  as  a  brother,  fell  u] 
neck  and  kissed  him.  They  both  wept — the  one  from  ex* 
love,  the  other  from  a  sense  of  sorrow  that  he  had  acted  so  b 
the  past,  and  now  met  with  treatment  so  superior  to  what  he  dt 
or  expected  in  the  present.  We  often  judge  worse  of  othe 
we  ought. 

Jacob,  with  all  his  faults,  was  the  Christian  ;  and  Esau,  \ 
his  excellences,  was  not  a  Christian.  We  thereby  learn  a  Ic 
that  the  natural  man,  unsanctified  and  unregenerate  by  tb< 
Spirit  of  God,  very  often  displays  beautiful  traits  of  charact 
must  make  the  most  enunent  Christian  blush,  while  the  CI 
often  exhibits  traits  of  temper  most  unworthy  of  his  name,  an 
dishonouring  to  his  Lord.  Esau,  who  did  not  pretend  to  ha 
religion,  showed  a  spirit  of  love  and  forgetfulness  of  wrongs  pc 
lovely,  if  not  divine.  Jacob,  a  Christian,  though  with  great 
and  flaws,  and  drawbacks,  exhibited  in  some  parts  of  his 
conduct  deeply  inconsistent  with  all  that  becomes  the  living  ( 
of  Christianity.  Some  men  are  formed  with  a  constitut 
amiable,  that  none  but  the  Searcher  of  hearts  can  see  wheth 
amiability  is  the  inheritance  of  nature  or  the  creation  of 
Other  men  are  cast  in  a  mould  so  rough,  and  endued  ) 
temperament  so  explosive,  that,  even  after  conversion,  one 
hesitates  to  decide  that  they  are  Christians  at  all.  They 
destitute  of  outward  gentleness,  amiability,  and  unselfishnes 
one  is  tempted  to  think  no  transforming  power  has  yet  visite 
hearts.  Yet  there  are  evidences,  invisible  to  the  outward  worl 
show  they  are,  notwithstanding,  under  the  influence  of  the  gr 
God.  When  two  men  are  brought  together,  one  constitut 
amiable,  the  other  constitutionally  irascible  and  irritable,  thej 
be  more  of  the  grace  of  God  in  the  most  irritable  than  in  th 
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amiable,  though  it  appears  less  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
Grace  has,  in  many  a  case,  an  inner  work  in  eradicating  and 
repressing  what  is  bad  within,  and  often  is  so  absorbingly  employed 
in  this  weary  inner  labour,  that  it  does  not  and  cannot  yet  develope 
its  outer  action  in  whatsoever  things  are  fair,  and  lovely,  and  just, 
and  of  good  report.  The  more  we  acquaint  ourselves  with  the 
diflFerences  of  human  nature,  and  the  varieties  of  human  character, 
and  the  influences  within  which  the  grace  of  God  has  to  resist  as 
well  as  develope  without,  the  less  we  shall  be  disposed  to  judge 
severety — the  more  we  shall  be  prepared  to  pray  and  wait  for  that 
great  final  day,  when  Esau  shall  be  seen  as  he  is,  and  Jacob  as  he  is, 
and  we  shall  know  just  as  we  are  known. 

When  Jacob  came  up  to  Esau,  from  whom  he  had  met  so 
unexpected  a  reception — a  reception  so  vastly  better  than  he  antici- 
pated— they  all  bowed  themselves  before  him.  Jacob  said,  ^^  These 
are  to  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  lord  ** — ^not  my  brother,  as  if 
Esau,  being  the  elder,  still  had  the  birthright,  and  ought  to  be 
recognized  as  such.  Esau  said,  ^'  I  have  enough,  my  brother ;"  I 
do  not  want  any  portion  of  your  money,  your  possessions,  or  your 
property.  But  Jacob  prayed  him  that  he  would  take  his  blessing — 
that  is,  the  presents  he  had  brought  In  Eastern  countries,  it  is  still 
a  mark  of  deference  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  to  give  presents  ; 
but  it  is  a  mark  of  rudeness,  almost  of  discourtesy,  sometimes  a 
sign  of  hostility,  to  refuse  the  presents  thus  presented. 

Esau  said  to  Jacob,  ^'  Let  us  take  our  journey,  and  let  us  go, 
and  I  will  go  before  thee.''  Jacob  refused,  and  thus  apologized : 
^^  My  lord  knoweth  that  the  children  are  tender,  and  the  flocks  and 
herds  with  young  are  with  me,  and  if  men  should  over-drive  them 
one  day,  all  the  flock  will  die.  Let  my  lord,  I  pray  thee,  pass  over 
before  his  servant ;  and  I  will  lead  on  softly.''  Some  think  this  was 
not  perfectly  sincere  on  the  part  of  Jacob  ;  others  think  that  it  was 
justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     Esau  was  so  gracious> 
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that  he  offered  to  be  his  guide  unto  Seir,  and  to  conduct  him,  with- 
out any  molestation  or  inconvenience,  over  his  part  of  the  couiitij. 
Perhaps  Jacob  suspected  Esau  after  all ;  and,  t|iough  Esau  had  fillea 
tipcmlns  n6ck,  and  shown  so  great  kindness,  yet  Jacob  had  a  lii^- 
ii^  suspicion  that  all  vas  not  sincere,  but  merely  outward,  and 
therefore  that  he  ought  not  to  put  himself  too  miich  in  Esau*s  power, 
lest  he  should  betray  him.     Esau  being  a  itian'who  did  not  projcss 
religion,  and  Jacob  being  a  Christian,  ever  building  an  altar,  wher^  he 
pitched  his  tent,  Jacob  may  have  felt  that  he  ought  nqt,  althou^  he 
was  his  brother,  to  be  unnecessarily  mixed  up  in  his  fellowship  in  the 
sight  of  the  world*     At  all  events,  Jacob  did  e)(cuse  himself,  and 
said  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  travel  so  Bist  as  JEsau  might  be 
inclined  to  do;  and  therefore  he  ought  to  have  such  time  for  refresh- 
ment and  delay  as  the  flocks,  the  cattle,  and  the  mothers  rendered 
necessary. 

Jacob  moved  onward  to  Shalem,  and  there  he  pitched  his  tent ; 
and  where  he  pitched  his  tent  he  erected  an  altar.  Wherever  man 
is  placed  in  Providence,  whatever  man  does  in  his  vocation  and 
ministry,  a  sense  of  a  present  God  and  Father,  and  a  recognition  of 
his  sovereignty  in  all  things,  ought  to  be  his  duty  and  delight  also. 
In  every  family,  there  ought  to  be  maintained  family  worship.  Vft 
cannot  expect  family  blessings,  unless,  as  a  family,  we  a$k  God  to 
bestow  them.  As  individuals,  we  implore  individual  blessings  in 
prayer  ;  as  a  family,  we  supplicate  family  blessings  in  prayer  i  as  a 
nation,  we  beg  for  national  blessings.  In  all  the  associations  into 
which  man  is  cast,  either  by  nature,  or  by  grace,  or  by  Providence, 
or  in  fact,  these  he  ought  to  try  to  hallow,  by  asking  the  blessing  and 
looking  for  the  presence  of  God  our  Father  in  heaven. 


htc^  ht  Jacob's  'Mmak* 


TACOB,  having  forgotten  thp  vows  that  he  had  made  ia 
his  earlier  days,  is  here  reminded  by  God  what 
those  vofrs  were,  and  called  upon  to  return  and 
go' back  to  Bethel,  and  there  fullil  the  vows  that 
.  he  had  io  Spontaneously  and  so  heartily  made. 
"So  j'acob  came  to  Liiz,  which  is  in  th«  land  of 
Canaan,  that  is,'  Beth>el."  The  place  where  God 
appeared  to  him  Was  tailed  Luz,  which  means  a  place 
of  alihond-trees,  or  where  almond-trees  grow ;  but 
b  changed  its  name  from'  Luz,  a  mere  secular  o{  geographical 
i,  into  Beth-el,  the  house  of  God,  a  new  and  sacred  name, 
unembrance  of  the  blessed  scene  that  swept  before  his  vision 
;.  He  thus  consecrated  the  place,  and  called  it  no  longer  by 
mn  ancient  name,  but  by  a  new,  suggestive,  and  more  sacred 
i.  Holy  events  and  reminiscences  maJce  holy  ground.  God's 
:  is,  in  itself,  a  sanctuary.  "  The  patriarch  built  there  an  altar, 
called  the  place  El-beth-el,"  which  is,  the  God  of  Beth-el. 
original  means  the  house  of  God.  But  its  glory  was,  **  The 
of  Beth-el."  It  was  not  the  place  that  gave  it  sacredness,  but 
lame  of  God  that  lent  it  its  hallowing  influence, 
^cath  executes  his  stem  commission  in  every  home.  His 
ow  &11b  on  the  brightest  firesides,  and  breaks  up  circles  the  most 
cionate.     He  entered  the  hmi\y  of  Jacob,  and  there  we  find 
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Deborah,  Rebckah's  nurse,  died.    It  is  the  habit,  in  Eastern  countries, 
and  in  some  parts   of  our  own  country,  to  give   special   honour 
to  a  nurse,  and  properly  so.     The  nurse  of  the  family  was  of  old  a 
very  important  personage.    Deborah  evidently  accompanied  Rebekah 
in  all  her  wanderings  as  a  confidential  and  trusted  servant ;  and  when 
she  died,  she  was  sorrowed  over  as  a  loved,  and  so  far  lost,  domestic* 
So  greatly  was  her  loss  felt,  that  the  place  where  she  was  buried  was 
called,  ^^  The  oaks  of  weeping — Allonbachuth,''  so  poignant  was  the 
sorrow  felt  at  her  burial.     There  is  something  very  beautiful  in  this. 
In  modern  society,  the  servant  is  too  much  treated  as  a  machine,  and 
the  master  acts  too  much  as  the  mere  governor  of  the  machine.  The 
servant  receives  so  much,  and  the  master  pays  so  much,  and  concludes 
he  IS  to  exact  as  much  in  return  as  he  can  for  the  wages  he  pays ;  and 
when  they  have  each  fulfilled  his  compact,  both  feel  there  is  an  end  of 
the  connection.    The  consequence  of  this  is  much  depravity  and  con- 
tempt in  both  extremes  of  society.     A  family — master,  and  mistress, 
and  servants — ought  to  be  a  congregation  or  a  church.    While  every 
one  is  to  occupy  his  proper  place,  and  to  show  the  deference  and  to 
discharge  the  duties  that  belong  to  that  place,  yet  there  should  not 
be  so  much  of  the  mercenary  and  so  little  of  the  affectionate  in  their 
intercourse  and    communion  with  each  other.      There   is  a  dutjr 
besides  wages  that  the  master  owes  to  his  servants,  and  there  is  an 
allegiance  besides  work  that  the  servant  owes  to  his  master ;  and  in 
proponion  as  the  Christian  element  pervades  our  fiimilies,  will  right 
feeling,  true  deference,  and  high-toned  courtesy — for  that  ought  to 
be  its  air — prevail  among  us. 

It  is  very  beautiful  to  sec  this  royal  family — for  Jacob  was  a 
sheik,  or  prince — descending  to  show  its  true  humanity  by  weeping 
over  the  loss  of  a  faithful  and  attached  domestic.  Death,  however,  has 
no  sooner  struck  down  a  servant,  than  he  numbers  with  his  victims 
the  beloved  Rachel.  Who  can  forget  her  words,  "  Give  me  children, 
or  I  die  ?"     Her  wish  was  granted,  and  her  death  was  the  result  of 
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ilment  of  her  wish.  It  is  not  always  the  highest  temporal 
leA  God  grants  our  earnest  wishes ;  it  is  often  in  great  mercy 
:  witli^olds  them.  We  know  not  wh^t  is  good  for  us. 
wh  ask  in  the  language  of  remonstrance  and  complaint,  or 
•I  and  obtain,  we  rarely  obtain  a  blessing  with  the  gift,  "  Thy 
done/*  is  our  best  prayer.  Rachel  called  the  name  of  her 
Benoni,  the  son  of  my  sorrow  j"  for  hers  was  the  baptism 
w  and  tears.  But  Jacob,  lest  the  dark  shadow  from  the 
'  the  departed  Rachel,  and  the  deep  distress  that  he  felt  for  the 
^ne  for  whom  he  served  seven  years,  and  so  loved^  should  be 
ited  as  a  presence  undiluted,  ever  sad  and  ever  sorrowful,  in 
le  of  his  son,  ch^ged  it  from  Benoni,  which  his  mother  had 
im,  as  expressive  of  her  sorrow,  and  called  him  ^^  Benjamin, 
of  my  right  hand,"  that  is,  who  shall  be  a  joy  and  a  support  to 
:hange  of  name  alf  o  intended,  in  all  likelihood,  to  dissociate 
ich  the  growing  son  from  the  painful  and  melancholy  history  of 
h.  *'  Rachel  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrath, 
is  Beth-lehem.  And  Jacob  set  a  pillar  on  her  grave  /'  to 
norate  one  he  so  loved,  for  whom  he  so  sacrificed,  whose 
Te  forgiven,  while  recorded  as  beacons  to  us,  and  whose 
Lces  are  still  perpetuated  for  the  instruction  of  the  daughters 
J. 
n  after,   ^'  Isaac  gave   up  the   ghosts''      It    is    somewhat 

that  we  hear  so  litUe  of  Isaac   in  his  later  years.      He 

lot  only  to  have  becoiQe  blind   long  before  this,  but  to 

jen  detached  very  much  from  intercourse  with  the  world, 

have  spent  his  declining  years  in  solitude,  or  in  domestic 

**He  was   gathered   unto  his  people,  being  old   and  full 

;'*  and  it  is  recorded,  as  in  another  case  which  occurred 

previous  occasion,  that  Esau  and  Jacob,  merging  and  for- 

their  recent  quarrels,  buried  him.     The  two  brothers  who 

y  quarrelled  while  their  father  lived,  gathered  together  round 
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his  dead  dust,  and  quenched  th«r  enmitict  and  animotitics  in  a  flood 
of  tears,  as  they  bore  his  grcjr  heirs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and 
left  there  his  silent  dust  in  the  hope  of  the  resurrection. 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  and  sufferings,  God  appeared  to 
Jacob,  and  renewed  to  bin  his  covenant :  "  And  JaccA  set  up  a 
pillar  in  the  place  where  he  talked  with  him,  even  a  pillar  of  stone ; 
and  he  poured  a  drink-oSerii^  thereon,  and  he  poured  oil  thereon. 
And  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place  where  God  spake  with  him, 
Beth-el."  The  being  who  wrestled  with  Jacob  was  called  an  angel  > 
but  on  this  occasion  this  angel  was  shown  to  be  God  ;  for  **  Jacob 
set  up  a  pillar  in  the  place  where  He,"  that  is,  God,  "talked  with  himj** 
and  therefore  it  was  not  a  created  angel  whom  be  worshipped  with 
any  sort  or  degree  of  religious  homage,  but  God  Himself.  This  is 
told  us  very  distinctly  in  one  of  the  prophets — namely,  in  Hosca, 
where  it  is  said  that  Jacob  "  took  his  brother  by  the  heel,  and  by  his 
strength  he  had  power  with  God  :  yea,  he  had  power  over  the  angel, 
and  prevailed  :  he  wept,  and  made  supplication  unto  him :  he  found 
him  in  Beth-el,  and  there  he  spake  with  us ;  even  the  Lord  God  of 
hosts  i  the  Lord  is  his  memorial." 


THE  FORGETFUL  NOT  FORGOTTEN, 


OD  said  unto  Jacob,  "  Arise,  go  up  to  Beth-el, 
y^i  and  dwell  there ;  and  make  there  an  altar  unto 
U  God."  The  simple  history  of  this  incident  is 
recorded  In  the  chapter  where  God  is  stated  to 
have  appeared  to  Jacob  at  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
and  Jacob  to  have  called  the  place  Beth-el,  while 
he  vowed  a  vow,  saying,  "  If  God  will  be  with 
tne,  and  will  keep  me  in  the  way  that  I  go,  and 
will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put 
on,  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in 
peace }  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God  j  and  this  stone  which  I 
have  set  for  a  pillar  shall  be  God's  house  j  and  of  all  that  Thou  shalt  ' 
pve  me  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto  Thee."  This  solemn  vow 
the  patriarch  made  in  the  fulness  of  his  grateful  heart.  God  now 
calls  this  to  his  mind,  and  tells  him  to  go  and  perform  that  vow. 
During  all  the  time  that  had  elapsed — a  very  great  number  of  years — 
since  Jacob  uttered  this  vow,  to  the  day  when  God  addressed  to  him 
these  words>  God  had  fulfilled  every  promise  He  had  made,  and  had 
bestowed  upon  him  every  mercy  He  had  pledged.  Not  one  jot  or 
tittle  had  &llen  from  the  least  word  that  God  had  spoken ;  all,  and 
more  than  all,  had  come  to  pass.  Had  Jacob  remained  faithful  on 
his  part  1  Did  he  remember  his  vow  i  Did  he  recollect  all  he  had 
pledged  and  promised  at  Bethel  ?     Did  he  return  to  Bethel  as  he 


forgotten  alike  his  vows,  his  mercies,  and  his  d 
not  reminded  him  of  them  on  this  occasion,  he  Y 
them  altogether. 

The  patriarch  had  not  only  forgotten  his  g 
solemn  vows  also*  Mercies  are  expressions  • 
vows  are  the  expressions  of  our  allegiance  and 
A  vow  is  a  spontaneous  utterance.  We 
mercies  often  without  our  own  choice  or  reque! 
vows  unless  by  our  own  deliberate  and  spontan 
having  received  great  mercies,  in  the  exuberant 
the  ftdl  flow  of  a  noble  and  a  Christian  feeling, 
God  would  fulfil  all  his  promises  to  him,  9 
pledged,  he  would  give  a  tithe  of  all  he  had 
Bethel,  build  an  altar  there,  and  serve  the  God 
youth  through  all  his  life  hereafter.  But  Jac 
his  vows,  like  his  impressions  of  God's  mercie: 
memory  ;  or  if  he  recollected  them,  what  \vas 
inconvenient  to  ftilfil  them.  How  truly  does  j 
in  this  respect!  Have  we  not  vowed,  ai)d 
We  have  been  laid  low  by  sickness  ;  the  p] 
judgment,  and  eternity  has  loomed  in  the  h 
restoration  have  become  few,  and  faint,  anc 
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said  of  Jacob,  ^*  He  has  forgotten  me,  I  will  now  forget  him.  He 
has  left  me,  I  will  leave  him.  He  has  fallen  asleep,  let  him  sleep 
till  he  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.''  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways. 
The  sheep  goes  astray  from  the  fold,  but  the  shepherd  still  goes  after 
him ;  the  prodigal  is  feeding  upon  husks,  and  mocking  at  the 
recollection  of  his  father's  home,  but  the  father  is  on  the  house-top 
looking  out  for  him»  Jacob  has  forgotten  God,  but  God  has  not 
forgotten  Jacob. 

Though  we  fail  to  remember  God's  mercies  to  us,  He  never 
foi^ets  that  He  has  bestowed  them.  He  comes  to  the  fig-tree  every 
year,  seeking  fi'uit  corresponding  to  the  sunbeams  and  the  showers 
that  hare  fallen  on  it,  and  the  fine  soil  in  which  it  has  been  planted ; 
and  finding  none,  He  resolves  to  cut  it  down,  as  it  deserves.  But 
He  is  slow  to  punish ;  He  comes  to  it  three  successive  years  seeking 
fruit,  before  He  issues  the  last  and  fatal  mandate,  ^'  Cut  it  down  ;" 
and  eveil  when  He  cuts  it  down,  it  is  not  indignation  so  much  at  the 
tree,  as  because  it  is  a  cumberer  of  the  ground,  and  injures  other 
trees — as  if  here,  as  still,  the  mercy  of  God  gleamed  in  the  blackest 
cloud  that  can  be  charged  with  deadliest  judgments  ,  ^^  Cut  it  down, 
why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?"  Now,  He  might  so  have  visited 
Jacob,  and  cut  him  off;  but  He  did  not  do  so.  His  ways  are  not 
our  ways ;  his  love  is  not  contingent  upon  ours ;  He  loved  us 
before  we  loved  Him,  and  loves  us  long  after  we  have  forgotten  and 
forsaken  Him. 

We  all  need  such  mementos  as  those  which  God  gave  to  Jacob. 
That  affliction  which  overtakes  us,  and  spreads  over  us  a  dark  and 
mysterious  shadow,  points  back  to  some  vow  we  have  left  un- 
performed, or  some  past  mercies  for  which  wc  are  not  thankful. 
That  affliction  which  comes,  we  know  not  whence  and  we  know  not 
why,  is  to  remind  us  of  some  duties  that  remain  still  to  be  discharged, 
of  some  mercies  we  have  ceased  to  be  thankful  for.  But  even  when 
affliction  does  come,  let  it  always  remind  us  that  it  comes  from  God, 
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and  that  it  has  as  definite  and  beneficent  an  end  as  the  potion 
prescribed  by  the  physician — it  is  sent  for  the  cure  of  some  disease, 
or  to  remind  us  of  some  neglected  duty,  or  to  recall  some  forgotten 
vow,  or  to  soften  the  heart,  that  it  may  become  sensible  of  some 
great  mercy  in  the  past  to  which  it  has  been  too  long  hardened. 

I  The  patriarch  forthwith  addressed  his  whole  household,  and 
required  all  to  come  and  do  what  was  necessary  to  carry  out  God's 
behests.  He  used  all  the  influence  of  a  king,  a  parent,  and  a  master, 
to  enforce,  as  far  as  Christian  authority  could  enforce,  the  duties  thit 
devolved  upon  his  subjects  and  children  under  him.  He  required  all 
to  put  down  their  idols,  whatever  those  might  be,  and  however  great 
the  sacrifice.  Jacob,  having  thus  reformed  his  house,  and  afterwards 
discharged  his  obligations  to  God,  calls  to  memory  God's  rich  mercy 
— '*  the  God  who  answered  me  in  the  day  of  my  distress."  The 
thought  was  buried  in  the  heart  of  the  patriarch,  but  it  was  not  dead. 
Therefore,  the  instant  a  Divine  word  reminded  him,  the  rush  of  bis 
past  recollections  revealed  to  him  how  good  God  had  been,  whilst 
the  contrast  proved  too  painfully  the  inadequacy  of  the  return  of 
gnititude  nnd  service  he  had  made  to  God — -"  the  God  that  answered 
mc  in  my  distress." 
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Jfosepl^  anb  j^ts  ^r0l|^ers» 


fi^^y^^iHE  history  of  Joseph  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and 
y    J  WT^        beautiful  biographies  that  were  ever  written.     It 

still  charms  the  young,  instructs  the  aged,  and 
preaches  to  the  very  heart  and  conscience  of  man- 
kind. It  is  always  fresh,  and  will  continue  so  till 
the  last  generation  of  readers  has  passed  away. 
Much  in  Joseph's  history  was  typical  of  much  in 
that  of  Joseph's  Lord.  But  all  of  it  is  rich  in  practical 
instruction  to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear  and  hearts  to 
feel  the  wonderful  and  gracious  ways  of  God. 
Jacob  had  twelve  sons,  of  whom  the  youngest  and  best  beloved 
were  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  the  sons  of  Rachel.  Of  Joseph,  as 
the  most  prominent  and  most  excellent,  we  have  the  fullest  ac- 
count. His  biography  commences  with  the  statement,  *'  Joseph 
brought  unto  his  father  the  evil  report  of  his  brethren."  This 
was  not  a  malevolent  and  spiteful  habit.  We  cannot  suppose 
it  was  the  reprehensible  and  very  common  practice  of  bringing  little 
tales  of  little  doings  to  his  father,  because  his  temper  was  bad,  but 
that  the  brethren  of  Joseph,  whose  whole  history  indicates  a  bad  and 
unsanctified  character,  lived  in  the  practice  of  gross  and  scandalous 
sin,  which  a  better  brother  grieved  at.  Joseph,  having  a  purer  taste, 
a  loftier  nature,  and  much  Christian  principle  to  regulate  and  guide 
him,  brought  to  his  father,  what  must  have  been  painful  to  himself, 
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but  what  was  needful  for  their  correctioii — an  account  of  their  crimes 
and  their  misconduct,  in  order  that  disastrous  consequences  might, 
if  possible,  be  averted,  and  that  they  might  be  infltienced  for  the 
better. 

^^  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  children,  because  he  was 
the  son  of  his  old  age."    But  whilst  it  was  natural  for  the  fitther  to 
love  the  son  for  his  great  piety,  it  was  indiscreet  in  him  to  show  that 
he  entertained  a  peculiar  and  disproportionate  aficcdoii  for  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  rest  of  his  family.    It  too  genendly  happens^  tktk  when 
parents  thoWj  not  fidse,  but  eftc^iirtt  fefti  to  ohe  cUlOi  ifii  test  of 
the  children  become  jeslous,  and  tlhjUMy  kid  fowilrds  the  dliU  who 
is  peculiarly  beloved,  anithoiities  that  ou^  iibt  to  be  cherished  in  the 
bosoms  of  brethren.    The  father,  Israd  or  Jacob,  might  hate  loved 
Joseph  Specially,  which  he  colild  not  help  doing  s  but  he  oU|^  is 
have  suppt-essed  the  manifestations  of  his  cxcessiVe  kve,  as  fiv  as  k 
could.    Instead  of  so  acting,  Ikrael  or  Jacob,  efidently  with  gfetf 
imprudence,  gave  to  the  son  Whom  h(i  Idvbd  thost  i  distinctive  baip 
or  mark  of  his  afFection,  called  **  a  coat  of  mihf  cblotirs." 

His  brethren  seeing,  just  as  might  have  been  expected,  die 
excessive  partiality  that  Jacob  thus  showed  to  his  ^n,  envi^  tod 
hated  him  the  more,  ^*and  could  ndt  even  speak  peaceably  unto 
him."  In  this  case,  jealousy  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  not  only  did 
they  not  love  Joseph,  but  they  could  tiot  pa]r  him  the  ordinarj 
compliments  of  courtesy — ^4hey  could  not  Speak  peaceably  Unto  / 
him."  If  Jacob  had  reflected,  as  he  ought  to  have  dohe,  he  Would 
have  seen  that,  having  children  of  diflPerent  mothers,  the  certainty  of 
mutual  animosity  and  jealousy  would  be  inevitable,  if  he  shoWtd 
discriminating  partiality  tb  one  more  than  to  the  rest. 

After    this   "Joseph    dreamed   a  drcaiil,"   in   which  he  §w 
his  sheaf  arise,  and  the  sheaves  of  his   brethren    "  stood  rour 
about,    and    made    obeisance    to   his   sheaf/'    and    also   anotb 
dream,  in  which  he  saw  '^  the  suh,  and  the  moon,  and  the  elei 
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Stars'*  make  obeisance  to  him.  3oth  of  these  dreams  suggested  the 
obvious  interpretotion,  that  his  brethren,  his  father^  and  all  his 
relatives,  should  one  day  give  deference,  and  make  obeisance  to  him  j 
in  other  words,  that  he  should  be  exalted  to  some  lofty  distinction  or 
honour,  ^d  that  they,  like  subjects,  should  render  marks  and 
expressions  of  fealty  and  subjection  to  him. 

Joseph,  perhaps,  did  wrong  in  telling  them  his  dreams,  unless  he 
was  commanded  by  God  to  do  so,  Nobody  likes  to  be  told  before- 
hand that  they  wjll  be  subject  to  one  who  is  their  younger  and 
inferior ;  and  if  it  was  not  his  duty  to  tell  his  dreams,  certainly  it 
was  not  expedient  to  do  so.  As  it  was,  he  added  to  and  aggravated 
that  feeling  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  which  his  brethren 
nursed,  till  thpir  ei^vy  gained  conimanding  power  in  their  hearts  and 
conduct.  While  "  Jijs  brethren  envied  him,  his  father  observed  the 
saying,'-  and  evidently  understood  that  the  dream  was  not  a  random 
guess,  or  a  mere  fimciful  conjecture,  but  ^  inspir^tipn  ^om  on  high, 
that  would  one  day  be  tr^sjated  into  ^ct. 

In  these  patnarchal  days,  dreams,  in  the  absence  of  a  written 
revelation,  were  t)ie  usu^  vehicles  of  divine  instruction }  and  hence 
the  apostle  says,  "Qod,  who  at  sundry  tijnes" — that  js,  in  the 
patriarch^  a^d  antediluvian  times— t"  and  in  divers  manners'* — 
dreams  and  visions— r"  sp^ke  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the 
prophets,  hath  in  these  last  d^ys  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son." 

Joseph's  brethrpn  were  tending  their  flocks  in  Shechem,  and 
Jacob  called  Joseph,  and  hade  hlfn  go  ^nd  see  whether  it  were  well 
with  them.  After  seeking  them  for  some  time,  Joseph  c^me  to  his 
brethren ;  but  their  first  feelings  towards  him  were  very  different 
from  what  be  had  reason  to  expect,  or  what  his  brethren  owed.  He 
thought  he  was  going  to  brothers ;  he  found  that  he  was  apprPiiching 
fratricides.  Their  animosity  in  secret  had  grown  to  such  a  height 
and  strength,  that  their  first  in^pulsc  was  to  kill  him,  "  They  said 
one  to  another,  Behold,  this  dre;|mer  ^ometh  >"  and  therefore,  when 
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he  came,  they  were  prepared,  and  ready — at  least,  the  majority  < 
them — to  kill  him.  He  was  sent  by  his  father  to  serve  them,  bi 
instead  of  welcoming,  they  received  him  in  a  way  that  brothei 
should  not  receive  a  brother.  One,  however,  more  tender  an 
feeling  than  the  rest,  Reuben,  heard  it,  and  he  *^  delivered  him  ou 
of  their  hands  ;"  that  is,  he  attempted  to  do  so,  ^^  and  said.  Let  u 
not  kill  him,  shed  no  blood,  but  cast  him  into  this  pit  that  is  in  th 
wilderness.''  It  is  evident  that  he  did  not  mean  by  this  propose 
that  he  should  pine  away  or  die  in  the  pit,  but  that  he  shoulc 
have  some  unknown  and  quiet  opportunity  of  taking  him  out, 
and  restoring  him  to  his  father ;  for  ^^  Reuben  returned  unto 
the  pit ;  and  behold  Joseph  was  not  in  the  pit :  and  he  rent  his 
clothes.  And  he  returned  unto  his  brethren,  and  said.  The  child  is 
not ;  and  I,  whither  shall  I  go  ?''  This  shows  that  Reuben  meant 
in  the  end  to  deliver  Joseph  j  yet  he  was  very  guilty,  for  he  voted 
with  the  majority  to  get  rid  of  him  for  the  present.  His  conduct 
was  criminal,  though  his  heart  was  more  sensitive  than  the  hearts  of 
his  brethren. 

After  they  had  placed  Joseph  in  the  pit,  **  they  sat  down  to  eat 
bread;  and  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold  a 
company  of  Ishmeelites  came  from  Gilead,  with  their  camels  bearing 
spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt 
And  Judah  said  unto  his  brethren.  What  profit  is  it  if  we  slay  our 
brother,  and  conceal  his  blood  ?  Come,  and  let  us  sell  him  to  the 
Ishmeelites.'^  He  thought  that  would  be  a  better  way  than  killing 
him.  I  do  not  believe  this  was  tenderness  on  the  part  of  Judah,  but 
that  he  was  anxious  to  make  the  most  he  could  by  Joseph.  He 
therefore  resolved  not  to  kill  him,  which  would  be  the  most  cruel, 
and  what  he  thought  was  the  least  profitable  way,  and  said,  ^^  Sell 
him  to  the  Ishmeelites  j"  and  they  did  so,  and  received  twenty  pieces 
of  silver,  and  the  Ishmeelites  took  Joseph  into  Egypt. 

When  one  commits  one  sin,  by  a  law  lasting  as  the  stars,  one 
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must  commit  another  to  hide  it.  No  man  commits  only  one  sin, 
when  he  tini  at  all  i  it  needs  additional  ones  to  conceal  a  previous 
one,  or  to  render  void  or  arrest  the  consequences  of  it.  These 
brethren  got  rid  of  Joseph*  they  did  not  murder  him*  They  sold 
him  to  the  Ishmeelite  merchants,  killed  a  kid,  and  dipped  Joseph's 
distinctive  coat  in  iu  blood,  and  sent  it  to  their  father,  and  assured 
him,  by  the  use  of  the  most  in&mQus  lie,  and  with  ai  cruelty  that 
one  can  find  no  expression  strong  enough  to  denounce,  that  they  had 
accidentally  bund  the  coat  in  this  condition ;  wishing  hipt  to  believe 
that,  in  their  effiirts  to  rescue  Joseph  from  the  fangs  of  a  wild  beast, 
die  coat  was  all  they  could  secure  from  its  fangs. 

St.  Luke  informs  us,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle^,  that  '^  the 
patriarchs,  moved  with  envy,  sold  Joseph  into  Egypt."  But,  no 
doubt,  much  of  the  persecution  he  endured  was  or  account  of  his 
superior  character.  It  is  die  law  of  this  Uk  that  all  excellence-is 
envied  ;  and  the  fairer  men  rise  in  this  world,  in  any  sphere,  the 
deeper  and  the  broader  is  the  shadow  of  envy  that  is  projected 
around  them.  We  cannot  be  Christians  without  paying  the  penalty. 
A  Christian  cannot  pass  throu^  this  world,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
road,  toll  free ;  he  must  suffer  because  he  is  a  Christian.  Through 
much  tribulation,  in  some  shape,  we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

The  passion  felt  towards  Joseph  was,  as  we  have  ascertained, 
that  of  envy,  really  and  truly  the  most  irrational,  the  most  absurd, 
one  might  almost  add  the  most  criminal,  of  all  passions.  It  is  not 
a  fair  and  proper  ambition  to  better  one's  self — which  is  l^Uimate 
enough  —  but  «  malicious  and  malignant  desire  to  destroy  the 
prosperi^  of  one's  neighbour.  It  is  not  complainit^  that  we  are 
so    low,   but    it    is    being  exasperated   because  a  brother   is    so 

'   successful. 

Let  us  never  treat  moral  evil  in  the  heart  as  msignificant.    It 

abepns  first  ai  a  veiy  trivial  thing,  but  it  grows  by  indulgence  till 
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It  becomes  very  powerful.  The  first  emotion  of  jealousy  or 
uncharitablencss  may  be  easily  crashed  (  but,  when  wUfiiUy 
cherished,  it  seems  to  fix  its  grsisp  more  firmly,  till,  instead  of  our 
having  control  over  it,  wc  are  moved  by  it,  and  carried  headloi^  as 
Satan,  its  author,  may  lead,  seduce,  or  guide  us.  Crush  the  reptile 
in  its  egg ;  let  ui  ask,  not  only  that  God  would  change  the  heait, 
but  that  He  would  deliver  us  from  evil,  and  lead  us  not  into 
temptation. 

His  brethren  were  against  Joseph,  but,  in  the  language  of  Luke, 
the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  *'  God  was  with  him." 
As  we  study  his  interesting  bic^raphy,  we  shall  see  this  mM 
strikingly  exhibited.     Wc  shall  see  many  adversaries — man  agiins 

'  him,  woman  against  him,  Satan  against  him,  powers  and  principalities 
agninst  him ;  but  wc  shall  discover,  by  unmistakable  marks,  thit 
'*God  was  with  him,"  and  therefore  that  the  victory  was  his.  Hi> 
brethren  cruelly  persecuted  him ;  but  their  conduct  was  overruled 
by  God  to  be  mercy  to  themselves  and  elevation  to  him.  Their 
very  wrath  aided  him.  If  they  had  not  done  as  they  did,  the 
elevation  of  Joseph,  which  was  their  safety,  would  not  have  been 

■  accomplished.  They  sold  him  to  the  Midianite  merchants,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  realization  of  his  dream  ;  and  that  very  salt 
was  overruled  by  God  to  his  elevation  to  the  right  hand  of  Phaiaoli, 

1   and  to  his  administration  of  all  the  treasures  of  £g)'pt. 

If  God  be  with  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?  Everything, 
apparently,  at  this  stage  of  Joseph's  biography,  was  working  for 
evil  to  him  ;  but  when  enabled  to  take  a  retrospect  of  the  whole  of 
his  life,  we  see  that  everything  was  working  for  good  to  him;  u>J 
Joseph  experienced  what  we  know,  that  if  our  £tces  are  set  in  the 
right  direction,  all  things  will  Jail  into  beautiful  array.  Things  u* 
not  only  quiescent  and  unobstructive,  but  are  active — they  wsri; 
and  not  only  active,  but  harmoniously  active — they  work  tsgeih/ri 
and   not   oniy   harmoniously  active,  but  beneficently  active— they 
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'k  together  fir  good  to  them  that  love  God,  and  are  the  called 
ording  to  his  purpose.  Holy  hands  will  help  God's  people, 
v^enly  light  will  shine  upon  their  steps,  an  Almighty  shield  will  be 
r  them  \  and  all  will  find  that  each  believer  is  immortal  till  he  has 
>hed  the  sublime  mission  God  has  assigned  him  on  earth. 
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'OSCPH  was  sold  a  slave  into  Egjrpt.     Though  oalted 
,_-».      to  honour  in  the  house  of  Potiphar,  an  officer  of 
y.       Pharaoh,  he  was  still  a  slave— exalted  and  digni- 
}^  ficd,   but  still   a   slave   purchased   by   Pharaoh's 
officers,  and  liable  to  be  sold  by  him  to  o±crs 
when  it  suited  his  convenience.     What  excellence  must 
have  been  inherent  in  his  character,  when,  in  the  worst 
01  least  propitious  of  circumstances,  his  excellence  broke 
forth,  while   his   conduct  so   commended  him   to  the 
approbation  of  his  matter,  that  he  was  exalted  to  the 
lest  and  most  influential  position  in  all  the  household  of  Potiphar. 
Such  is  the  force  of  real  and  intrinsic  worth. 

The  whole  house  of  Potiphar  was  blessed  lor  Joseph's  sake. 
Here  is  evidence,  and  it  is  not  a  solitary  one,  for  it  is  often  discovered 
in  Scripture,  that  a  good  man  in  a  household,  or  a  kingdom,  or  a 
province,  or  a  court,  proves  a  blessing  to  it^-conducting  away 
judgments,  and  bringing  down  blessings.  We  know  not  how  often 
the  few  and  the  far-between  good  men  that  pray  and  serve  God  in 
secret  may  have  warded  off  the  judgment  which  our  nation  may 
have  deserved,  and  drawn  down  the  blessings  it  had  justly  forfeited. 
Sodom  was  spared  as  long  as  a  Lot  was  in  it ;  Jerusalem  was  safe 
whilst  the  Christians  were  there  ;  and  only  after  Lot  had  escaped 
from  Sodom,  and  the  Christians  had  fled  fi-om  Jerusalem  to  Pella,  did 
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the  judgments  of  Ood  descend,  overwhelm,  and  destroy  these  guilty 
capitals.  How  desirable  that  Christian  men  should  be  found  on  every 
ledge  of  social  life  !  How  important  that  sueh  should  command  our 
armies,  and  be  at  the  head  of  our  navies — in  royal  courts  and 
high  places — that  wherever  there  is  an  element  of  power,  there 
should  be  a  Christian  heart  to  love  it,  and  a  Christian  hand  to 
wield  it.  So  God  will  bless  courts,  nations,  and  kingdoms,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Josephs,  or  the  good  and  wise  that  are  in  them. 

How  beautlftd !  how  divine !  was  the  exclamation  of  Joseph, 
*^How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  ?"  What 
an  overwhelming  incentive  to  good  is  in  that  deep  conviction !  What 
a  powerful  preventive  of  evil ! 

We  have  a  picture  in  the  inspired  narrative,  purely  but  truly 
drawn,  of  the  shameless  profligacy  of  the  wife  of  Potiphar — not,  I 
fear,  solitary  in  the  world's  history.  When  an  angel  falls,  the  angel 
becomes  a  fiend.  The  corruption  of  the  best  thing  is  always  the 
worst*  When  a  man  f!dls,  he  becomes  bad  enough,  God  knows  i 
but  when  a  Woman  fells,  she  becomes  worst  of  all.  It  seems  as  if 
the  depth  to  which  one  falls  were  proportionate  to  the  height  on 
which  the  cteature  originally  stood.  In  man,  seduction  is  vile ;  in 
woman}  it  is  inexpressibly  so.  When  Pottphar's  wife  failed  to 
seduce,  in  Order  to  gratify  vile  desires,  her  impure  passions  kindled 
into  fierce  and  impetuous  revenge.  She  would  kill  because  she 
could  not  corrupt.  So  different  is  lust  from  love}  and  therefore 
she  speaks  in  language  fitted  to  provoke  and  irritate  Potiphar, 
when  alluding  to  Joseph,  she  says,  ^'  He  hath  brought  in  an 
Hebrew***— this  contemptible  Jew,  this  foreigner — "  to  mock  us,  and 
turn  us  into  unutterable  contempt.**  How  sorrowful  are  such 
incidents  !     Yet  there  is  forgiveness  with  God. 

Sins  are  never  single ;  they  follow  one  another,  or  exist  together. 
The  toou  bjr  which  they  cohere  may  not  be  seen  by  us,  but  real  and 
actual  they  unquestionably  are.     He  who  does  one  sin  is  dragged 
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into  many  more,  unless  from  his  lowered  position  he  repent,  it 
forgiven,  and  restored.  There  must  be  the  &laehood  to  screen  a 
first  sin,  and  the  hypocrisy  to  mislead  and  deceive  those  who  do  not 
suspect  it.  Joseph,  notwithstanding  his  incorruptible  virtue,  was 
cast  into  prison.  Innocence  tn  Egypt  was  condemned.  It  was  the 
wife  of  Potiphar  who  ought  to  havcTbeen  in  prison;  but  often 
the  guiltless  suffer  at  the  instigation  of  iJie  guiltjr  in  this  world. 
Defeated  passions  are  terrible  furies,  unscrupulous  as  terrible.  If 
this  were  the  dispensation  of  retribution,  virtue  would  always  be  on 
the  throne,  and  vice  would  always  be  on  the  scdffold ;  but  as  in  this 
world  light  and  darkness  are  mixed,  there  is  rctributioD  enough 
to  show  us  that  God  reigns,  but  confusion  enough  to  prore  tluC 
this  is  not  the  day  of  judgment.  The  innocent  suffer  for  a 
season — not  always,  even  here — and  the  guilty  escape  for  a  short 
season. 

Nothing  more  painful  could  have  happened  to  Joseph  than  to  be 
accused  of  a  vile  crime  of  which  he  was  consciously  innocent,  and 
for  it  to  be  visited  with  punishment  altogether  undeserved.  Yet  he 
conducted  himself  with  a  quiet,  silent,  beautiful  reserve,  which  in 
the  sight  of  all  shed  the  lustre  of  heaven  on  his  head.  Nothing  is 
more  difficult  to  be  borne  than  false  accusations,  except,  it  may  be, 
undeserved  punishment ;  it  needs  a  great  deal  of  grace  to  suffer  and 
be  silent.  That  man  will  indeed  have  to  be  thanlcfiil  to  God  who 
passes  through  the  world  without  some  mud  cast  upon  his  good 
name.  But  when  we  cannot  answer  the  accusation  that  is  evil  by  a 
thorough  reply,  from  want  of  opponunity,  we  can  live  it  down. 
One  of  the  most  effective  replies  to  a  calumny  is  living  it  down ; 
but  it  needs  a  great  deal  of  grace,  a  great  deal  of  patience,  and  no 
little  magnanimity  to  persevere.  It  ts  only  a  few  heroes  in  the 
world,  or  martyr  Christians  in  the  Church,  who  can  bide  their  own 
and  their  Father's  time.  Joseph  did  so.  He  said  nothing  ;  he  was 
tatisficd  there  was  a  God,  who  would  right  what  was  wrong,  and  avenge 
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his  reproach,  and  bring  forth  his  righteousness  like  the  noon-day. 
He  suffered,  and  was  silent  i  he  had  the  vivid  mark  of  the  most 
exalted  Christianity. 

He  was  cast  into  prison,  a  supposed  criminal — a  punishment  he 
did  not  deserve ;  but  even  there,  and  in  so  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, it  was  impossible  his  superior  and  supernatural  excellence 
should  long  remain  hidden.     It  was  irrepressible  then — it  is  so  still. 
It   seems,  however,   from  the  jailer  treating  Joseph  with  unex- 
pected leniency,  and  placing  so  much  in  his  hand,  that  the  jailer  did 
not  do  so  of  his  own  prompting,  or  altogether  from  what  he  saw  of 
Joseph.     Potiphar  seems  to  have  had  strong  impression — as,  indeed, 
the  very  fitcts  of  the  case,  if  one  might  enter  into  them  fully,  would 
demonstrate — that  Joseph  was  fidsely  accused,  that  his  wife  was  the 
guilty  one,  and  privately,  perhaps,  he  conveyed  this,  his  own  impres* 
sion,  to  the  jailer ;  for  the  jailer  acted,  in  his  treatment  of  a  prisoner 
slave,  in  a  way  that  can  only  be  explained  upon  the  supposition,  that 
the  jailer's  instructions  from  his  master  were,  to  receive  Joseph  as  a 
prisoner,  that  outward  appearances  might  be  saved,  but  to  treat  him 
as  a  friend  and  innocent  servant,  as  Joseph  truly  deserved.     At  the 
same  time,  in  prison  ^^  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and  gave  him 
&vour  in  the  sight  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison.     And  the  keeper  of 
the  prison  committed  all  to  Joseph's  hand.''     God  was  with  him 
in   the   palace ;    God  was    with  him    in   the    prison ;    God  was 
with  him  when  he   was  looked  upon  as  all  that  was    great   and 
good ;  God  was  with  him  when  he  was  accused  and  charged  with 
the  greatest  crime.     Man  changes  with  circumstances  ;  God  never. 
God  is  with  his  own  in  palace  and  in  prison,  in  light  and  in 
darkness  i  for  He  has  promised,  ^^  I  will  never  leave  thee ;  I  will 
never  forsake  thee." 

Joseph  was  happy  in  a  dungeon,  because  his  conscience 
was  at  peace  in  his  breast.  His  ^^  feet  were  bound  with 
fetters :    he   was    laid  in  irons  s"   but  his   soul  was  free,  and  it 
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reposed  sweetly  and  securely  in  the  ■unsbiae  of  tlis  « 
of  God.  Afler  all,  true  religion  is  real  peace.  SoodcT  or  later, 
it  gives  a  satis&ction  which  more  than  compensates  tor  outward 
trouble.  "  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation,  tiut  in  Me  jc 
shall  have  peace." 


\ 
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[OSEPH  was  still  in  the  dungeon  in  which  Potiphar  had 
placed  him  for  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused, 
and  supposed  to  be  guilty,  but  of  which  he  was 
altogether  innocent.  It  happened  soon  that  the 
solitude  of  the  dungeon  was  at  least  relieved  by 
the  imprisonment  of  the  chief  butler  and  chief 
baker,  two  of  the  great  officers  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, who  had  given  some  offence  to  their  master. 
The  word  ^^  butler"  is  translated  in  Nehemiah 
«<  Gup-bearer  i"  and  perhaps  this  is  the  just  and  proper  translation  of 
it,  and  best  conveys  what  it  meant  in  ancient  times.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  butler  to  present  the  wine  at  the  banquet,  which  in  this 
case  was  unintoxicating,  for  he  squeezed  the  grapes  into  the  cup 
he  offered  to  his  master.  This  was  his  dignity  and  duty ;  it  was 
idso  a  responsible  office. 

The  other  officer  was  the  baker,  whose  office  it  was  to  prepare 
ihe  bread  and  meats  for  his  master.  These  two  persons  were  cast 
into  prison  along  with  Joseph.  Neither  of  their  names  is  given,  nor 
pre  their  crimes  specified.  The  silence  of  Scripture  here  is  remarkable. 
They  are  introduced  as  facts  that  occurred  in  providential  history,  of 
Ho  intrinsic  value  in  themselves,  in  order  to  bring  out  a  new  feature 
in  Joseph's  character,  a  new  &ct  in  Joseph's  biography.  Their 
names  are  of  no  value;    the   knowledge  of  their  crimes  might 
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gratify  our  curiosity,  but  it  could  convey  no  instruction  ;  tbey  a 
therefore  omittct!.  Often  one  has  reason  to  sec  the  inspiration 
the  sacred  writer  in  his  silence,  as  dearly  as  in  bis  eloquence 
utterance. 

For  some  crime,  real  or  supposed,  they  were  cast  into  prist 
along  with  Joseph.  We  can  well  conceive  how  differently  the  prist 
felt  to  each  of  these  three  persons.  The  two  criminals,  really  guilt 
felt  it  to  be  a  prison  ;  but  Joseph's  conscious  innocence  lighted  i 
the  darkness  of  that  prison  with  more  than  the  splendour  of  a  ro]i 
palace.  It  is  not  darkness,  nor  bolts,  nor  bus,  nor  thrce-fi»t  tfait 
walls  that  make  a  prison ;  it  is  the  prisoner's  consciousness  of  crime  th 
constitutes  a  real  dungeon ;  but  where  no  such  consciousness  of  crin 
exists,  there,  as  in  the  case  of  Bunyan,  and  as  in  the  case  of  sain 
and  martyrs,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  all  the  misery  of 
prison  feels  comparatively  light.  The  severest  pains  feel  gent 
when  there  is  a  conscience  at  peace  with  God,  and  the  lightest  injui 
feels  painfiil  and  poignant  when  the  heart  is  not  right  with  Hin 
The  bosom  is  the  true  prison  or  palace. 

The  butler,  or  cup-bearer,  and  the  baker,  dreamed  dream 
This,  one  would  suppose,  is  so  perfectly  natural,  as  not  to  desen 
notice ;  but  it  seems  that  the  dreams  made  an  impression  upon  eac 
so  extraordinary,  that  they  formed  the  opinion  that  it  must  be 
symbol  or  hieroglyph  fraught  with  some  extraordinary  meaning 
it  was  the  depth  of  the  impression  of  the  recollected  dreams  di: 
made  them  so  anxious  to  ascertain  what  was  their  meaning— fc 
meaning  and  mission  they  felt  they  had.  Their  hearts  wn 
depressed,  their  countenances  were  sad ;  they  were  sure  that  mot 
was  meant  than  met  the  eye  in  the  night-vision,  and  they  wen 
therefore,  anxious  to  understand  it. 

How  very  natural  that  the  cup-bearer  should  dream  of  wine,  ar 
of  presenting  it  in  a  cup  to  his  master.  How  likely  that  tl 
baker  should  dream  of  making  bread,  and  carrying  it  on  his  hen 
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I  natural.  Generally  our  daily  duties  are  woven  into  our 
Ireams ;  ^d  what  the  heart  has  nearest  and  closest  to  it, 
t  is  inost  frequently  reflected  to  us  from  the  land  of  dreams  in 
ent  Watches  of  the  night.  Other  dreams  recorded  in  the 
i^ere  so  directly  the  creation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  one  can 
it  they  had  no  connection  with  the  employment  of  the  persons, 
:re  independent  vehicles  of  divine  lessons  which  God  designed 
:o  understand. 

seph,  when  he  saw  them  in  the  morning  looking  so  sad,  with 
lorough  courtesy  which  is  ever  the  creation  of  true  Christianity, 
in  deep  sympathy,  and  no  doubt  with  real  sorrow,  '^  Why  are 
oking  so  sad  ?  Is  there  any  service  I  can  render  you  ?  Is 
anything  I  can  do  for  you?  Let  me  know/^  The  two 
:rs  saw  such  transparent  honesty  in  that  youth's  inquiry,  that 
t  once  felt  confidence  in  him,  and  told  him  that  they  had  each 
ed  a  dream,  and  that  they  were  perplexed  by  a  desire  to  know 
eaning  of  it.  Why  so  perplexed  ?  The  unknown  is  always 
When  we  know  the  worst,  we  can,  as  it  were,  prepare 
/es  to  meet  and  master  it  ^  but  when  the  unknown  is  before 
r  consciences,  not  at  ease,  and  our  imaginations,  ever  ready  to 
strange  things  where  there  is  no  fact  to  guide  it,  and  no  footing 
to  rest  on,  expect  that  all  will  be  disaster,  because  all  is 
wn.  An  unknown  God  is  ever  a  dreaded  God.  It  was  to 
iknown  God  that  the  altar  for  the  worst  sacrifices  was  erected 


seph  presented  himself  as  the  interpreter  of  these  dreams, 
y  assuming  any  wisdom  or  personal  genius,  but  simply 
ison  of  that  communion  and  direction  firom  God  which,  as 
minister,  he  w^  privileged  with.  He  said,  '^^  Do  not  inter- 
ions  belong  to  God  }**  Is  it  not  the  prerogative  of  Him  who 
the  dream  to  send  also  the  interpretation  of  the  dream  ? 
be  butler  or  cup-bearer  first  of  all  narrated  his  dream.     The 
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remarkable  part  of  his  dream  was,  not  the  natural  history  of  it,  b 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  saw  the  bud  come  into  the  blossom,  tl 
blossom  into  the  fruit,  the  fruit  into  the  clusten,  and  the  clusters  in 
the  lipe  grapes.  The  thing  that  struck  the  butler  with  amazemer 
as  most  significant,  was  the  speed  of  the  process.  It  was  as  if  it  i 
at  once  budded,  blossomed,  bore  fruitage,  ripened,  and  then  was  1 
him  squeezed  or  pressed  into  the  cup  of  Pharaoh.  Joseph  inte 
pretcd  it  at  once.  "  Yet  within  three  days  shall  Pharaoh  lift  i 
thine  head,  and  restore  thee  unto  thy  place."  His  inteipretatii 
could  not  have  been  a  guess.  Why  shotdd  he  guess  that  the  **  thn 
branches'*  are  three  days  I  Why  not  three  months,  three  year 
three  centuries  ?  The  very  interpretation  that  he  gave,  and  tl 
decision  with  which  he  gave  it,  showed  that  he  was  inspired  from  c 
high :  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  was  proof  that  his  intc 
pretacion  was  light. 

"  The  three  branches  arc  three  days."  Here  is  a  very  importai 
function,  I  may  observe,  of  the  word  "is"  or  "are."  It  is  evidci 
that  the  word  "  arc"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  signify" — "  the  thre 
branches  are,  or  signify,  three  days."  Does  it  not,  then,  sect 
natural  to  understand  these  words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  in  the  sam 
way  as  we  understand  this  clause  in  Joseph's  interpretation,  namel) 
"This  signifies  my  body?"  Nobody  would  Imagine  that  Josep 
meant  that  these  three  branches  were  transubstantiated  into  tbre 
days ;  and  no  one  but  one  who  wished  to  justify  the  decisions  o 
supposed  infallible  councils  previously  given  would  ever  think  o 
changing  the  words,  "This  is  my  body,"  into  "This  is  transub 
stantiated  into  my  body." 

Having  rendered  this  service  to  the  butler,  Joseph  asked,  as  th' 
only  i^vour  he  desired,  that  the  butler  would  think  of  him  when  h< 
was  raised  to  prosperity.  This  was  a  truly  human  and  touchiq 
Joseph  had  sown  spiritual  good  ;  he  asked  a  little  tempon 
n. 
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Then  the  chief  baker  came,  no  doubt  concluding  that,  since  the 
butler's  dream  had  received  such  a  bvourable  interpretation,  his  also 
must  have  a  fevourable  meaning.  He  s^d,  "  Behold,  I  had  three 
white  baskets  on  my  head."  In  eastern  lands,  bread  and  most  other 
things  are  carried  on  the  head.  He  said,  "  In  the  uppermost  basket 
there  was  all  manner  of  bakemeats  for  Pharaoh ;  and  the  birds  did 
eat  them  out  of  the  basket  upon  my  head."  Joseph  gave  him  the 
interpretation  of  this,  and  doubtless  with  unfeigned  sorrow  j  but  it 
was  bis  duty  not  to  accommodate  his  interpretations  to  individual  tastes, 
and,  like  the  ancient  oracles,  to  tell  what  would  please  best  those 
who  could  pay  most,  but  to  speak  what  was  truth,  whether  palatable 
or  painful }  and  therefore  he  said,  "  Within  three  days  shall  Pharaoh 
lift  up  thy  head  from  off  thee,  and  shall  hang  thee  on  a  tree  i  and  the 
birds  shall  eat  thy  flesh  from  ofFthee."  This  was  literally  and  strictly 
fuUilled.  It  is  added,  in  language  most  eloquent,  because  so  simple, 
and  so  descriptive  of  what  man  is — the  recipients  of  the  greatest 
mercies  often  feeling  the  least  grateful,  and  almost  illustrating  the 
common  aphorism,  that  the  way  to  lose  a  man's  friendship  is  to  do 
him  some  service — "  Yet  did  not  the  chief  butler  remember  Joseph, 
but  forgat  him."  But  Joseph  had  not  fbi^tten  One  who  said,  ^'  A 
mother  may  forget  her  sucking  child,  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee." 
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;i>HE  two  chief  servants  of  Pharaoh  thus  dfezmed, ) 

received  the  interpretation  of  their  dreams  from  tb 

\  fflllow-prisoncr,  Joseph.     Kings  must  steep,  as  » 

as  the  meanest  of  their  subjects,  or  the  lowest 

their  servants ;  and  the  dreams  that  visit  we: 

worlcmen    and    servanu    during  sleep   are  i 

strangers  to  royal  minds,  when  reposing  after  t 

exercise  of  their  powers,  exhausted  by  the  cares 

'^  the  state,  any  more  than  to  the  mind  of  the  working  in 

after  the  toils  of  the  field. 

Pharaoh  dreamed  that  "he  stood  by  the  rivei 
The  mention  of  the  word  is  evidence  of  the  localiqf.  "  The  rive 
was  the  name  which  Egyptians  ordinarily  gave  to  the  Nile,  the  grt 
source  of  fertility  and  prosperity,  and  of  their  hope  of  plenteo 
harvests.  It  appears  that  seven  lean  kine  came  out  of  the  banks, 
the  rank  sedge  or  grass  upon  the  river's  bank,  where  the  crocodile 
now  found  watching  for  hii  prey ;  and  that  these  seven  lean  cati 
devoured  the  seven  fat  cattle  alto  visible.  The  ox  is  still  fbuj 
upon  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt  as  the  hierc^yph 
agricultural  produce.  Pharaoh,  therefore,  could  easily  see  that  ti 
dream  so  connected  with  oxen  or  cattle  was  in  some  way  related 
the  agricultural  prospects  and  harvests  of  the  land.  He  dreamed 
second  dream,  and  in  this  dream  he  saw  seven  ears  of  com,  ve 
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thin  and  blasted  with  the  east  wind,  and  these  devoured  the  seven 
full  ears  that  appeared  beside  them.  In  the  Egyptian  wheat,  one 
stem  rises  from  the  earth,  and  seven,  eight,  or  nine  different  ears  all 
start  up  from  it.  This  is  a  sort  of  wheat  which  we  do  not  possess, 
unless  the  specimens  of  mummy  wheat  recently  imported  should  be 
of  this  kind.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  understand  this  peculiarity 
of  Egyptian  wheat,  in  order  to  comprehend  what  seems  so  un- 
natural—seven ears  of  corn  growing  up  from  one  root,  or  parent-stem. 

It  was  but  a  dream— often  a  meaningless  thing.  But  why 
should  Pharaoh  be  troubled  by  a  dream  ?  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
the  most  infidel  men  are  invariably  the  most  superstitious.  Herod  is 
an  instance.  The  men  who  talk  so  proudly  against  the  very 
existence  of  a  God  are  generally  most  given  to  all  sorts  of  super- 
stitious notions-rrto  dreams,  to  magic,  to  fortune-telling,  and  other 
absurdities  too  familiar  and  too  dear  to  numbers  of  mankind; 
and  Pharaoh  showed  that  even  he,  who  was  really  a  heathen,  and  did 
not  believe  in  a  personal  God,  although  he  may  have  believed  in  the 
idolatries  of  Egypt,  was  just  as  superstitious  as  the  lowest  of  his 
subjects.  He  therefore  believed,  and  in  this  instance  truly,  that  a 
dream  so  strange,  so  deep  in  its  impression,  and  so  repeated — the 
varied  imagery  of  which,  however,  conveyed  the  same  common 
impression — must  have  a  meaning,  and  he  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

In  order  to  find  out  its  interpretation,  he  had  recourse  to 
(he  accustoiued  and  official  interpreters,  whose  celebrity  was 
greatt  The  magi,  or  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  had  a  twofold 
character.  They  we<:e,  first  of  all,  priests  who  ministered  at  the 
altars  of  their  gods.  Among  these,  for  instance,  was  the  priest  of 
On,  that  is,  the  priest  of  fhe  sun.  They  were  also  wise  m^n,  or 
philosophers,  who  gave  their  opinions  upon  questions  of  state  or 
policy,  and  even  ventured  to  tell  fortunes,  or  to  interpret  dreams, 
To  tbete  wise  men  or  magi,  therefore,  the  king  had  recourse }  but 
he  ibun4  they  were  utterly  unable  to  explain  his  dreamSi 


They 
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amongst  Egyptian  Vemaint.  Pbandi  ako  put  a  gold  chiun  about 
Joseph's  neck.  There  are  frequent  engravings  on  the  monuments,  al 
showing  n^ral  personages  putting  chains  round  the  necks  of  person: 
whom  they  inrested  with  authority,  and  raised  to  eminence. 
Pharaoh  changed  Joseph's  name  to  an  Egyptian  name.  Our  versior 
gives  it,  Zapbnath-Faaneah.  The  Septuagint  gives  it,  Fsonthom- 
phanech,  and  Joseph  us,  Piothom-phanech.  Egyptian  scholars 
recognize  in  it,  along  with  other  meanings,  the  Egyptian  word, 
Psotomfcneh,  meaning  "  the  salvation,"  or  the  "  saviour  of  the  age." 
It  is  also  said  that  Phanwh  married  Joseph  to  Asenath.  The 
meaning  of  this  name  has  been  doubted  t  but  the  most  frequent 
interpretation  is,  "  one  belonging  to  Isis."  She  was  the  daughter, 
wc  are  told,  of  Potipherah,  priest  of  On.  The  word  prints  in  the 
margin  of  our  version,  is  translated  prince  i  but  the  priests  of  Egypt, 
being  set  over  cities,  were  frequently  the  princes  of  the  day,  and 
were  regarded  as  councillors  by  the  king. 

During  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  Joseph  collected  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  laid  them  up.  At  Bcni  Hassan,  in  the  tomb  of 
Amenembe,  there  is  a  painting  of  a  great  storehouse,  before  the  dooi 
of  which  lies  a  large  heap  of  grain,  already  winnowed.  The 
measurer  fills  a  bushel,  in  order  to  pour  it  out  into  the  sacks  of  those 
who  carry  the  grain  to  the  granary.  The  bearers  go  to  the  door  of 
the  storehouse,  and  lay  down  their  sacks  before  an  officer,  who 
stands  ready  to  receive  the  corn.  This  is  the  owner  of  the  stare- 
house.  Near  by  stands  the  bushel  with  which  it  is  measured,  and 
the  registrar  who  takes  the  account. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  see  how  all  recent  discoveries  confirm  the 
facts  of  the  Bible,  and  how  things  doubted  by  sceptics  are  brought  out 
with  a  clearness  and  a  fulness  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  show  to 
demonstration,  that  when  wc  find  difBcuItics  in  the  Bible,  it  it  not 
evidence  that  the  Bible  is  wrong,  but  instruction  to  wait  till  God 
gives  UB  more  light. 
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;HE  Story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  is  one  of  the 
most  graphic,exquisite,  and  touching  pictures  ever 
embodied  in  any  language. 

There  was  a  famine  in  the  land.     Now  it  is 

cr  seen  that  Joseph,  raised  to  power  through  his 

^  great  skill,  his  good  conduct,  and  his  apparent  sympathy 

with   God,   and   God's  apparent  protection  to   him,  by 

Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  pursued  so  wise  and  cautious  a 

policy,  that  his  plans  were  followed  by  the  most  successful 

results.   He  saw,  through  prophetic  inspiration,  approaching 

and  he  proposed,  therefore,  what  would  enable  the  nation  to 

n  the  years  of  famine.    Other  nations  equally  favoured  did  not 

f  the  approaching  fiimine ;  they  accordingly  misused  the  plenty 

(ven  full  years,  and  therefore  they  pined  and  suffered  under  the 

>f  the  seven  poor  years ;  and  those  that  were  able  had  therefore 

their  own  country,  and  to  seek  food  in  another.     However, 

fts  no  help ;  Jacob  must  starve  in  Canaan,  or  he  must  send  to 

n  Egypt.    It  was  under  the  pressure  of  the  increasing  (amine 

said  to  his  sons,  in  language  perfectly  natural,  ^^  Why  do  ye 

t  upon  another  f     Get  you  down  into  Egypt,  and  buy  for  us 

encc }  that  we  may  live  and  not  die." 

)  whole  of  the  ten  brethren  went  down  to  buy  corn  in  Egypt. 

tenjamin,  Joseph^s  brother,  Jacob  sent  not  with  his  brethren.'* 
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We  tec  this  partiality  running  through  Jzcob's  character.  Benjaic^^ 
and  Joseph  were  the  sons  of  the  beloved  Rachel,  and  to  these  tr«>«p 
Jacob  felt  special  fktheiiy  afiecdon.  Joseph  being,  as  he  bdiew-c^  i 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  wild  beasts,  he  was  naturally  afhud  lot  / 
Benjamin,  gmng  with  Ae  veiy  ten,  who,  he  suspected,  bad  at  tbe 
least  not  taken  sufficient  care  of  Joseph,  even  if  they  had  mot  nude 
away  with  him  altogether,  should  perish  also.  Therefore,  he  tent 
not  Benjamin  w'th  them,  "  lest  peradventure  mischief  bcfiJt  him." 

By  and  by  they  arrive  in  Egjrpt,  anxious  ta  buy  com  anwog 
the  Egyptians.  Joseph,  unknown  to  the  ten  visitors,  was  the 
governor  over  the  land  j  ^  and  Joseph's  brethren  came,  and  bowed 
themselves  before  him  with  their  faces  to  the  earth" — not  in  die 
least  suspecting  it  was  Joseph.  His  dream,  when  a  mere  boy,  was, 
that  the  sheaves  of  his  brethren  bowed  to  his  sheaf  j  while  they  said, 
"  What  does  this  dreamer  mean  i  Shall  he  predict  that  we,  hii 
elder  brethren,  though  of  a  different  mother,  shall  indeed  bow  dom 
to  him,  and  give  him  honour,  as  if  he  were  something  great?  If 
they  had  been  told  that  the  plan  they  pursued  to  avert  this  greatnot 
of  Joseph  was  the  very  plan  which,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
would  be  employed  to  bring  it  about,  they  would  have  declainud 
against  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  with  undisguised  lod 
unanimous  contempt.  And  yet  the  very  thing  they  laboured  to  avdt 
was  what  they  brought  about.  The  honour  that  Joseph  predictel 
would  be  his  own  was  the  honour  he  had  now  actually  given  him  i 
and  these  ten  brethren,  bowing  down  to  him  here,  proved  that 
Joseph's  dream  was  not  the  lancy  of  a  sick  man,  but  the  inspinDoo 
of  God  Himself. 

"  Joseph  saw  his  brethren,  and  he  knew  them,  but  made  himielf 
strange  unto  them,  and  spake  roughly  unto  them  ;  and  he  said  unto 
them,  Whence  come  ye?  And  they  said.  From  the  land  of  Cuutt 
to  buy  food.  And  Joseph  knew  his  brethren,  but  they  knew  «* 
Is  this  probable  t      It  must  be   true,  because  it  is  hen 
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asserted ;  but  it  is  probable,  if  we  consider  the  time  that  had  elapsed. 
The  ten  brethren  were  still  in  their  shepherd's  dress ;  for  they  were 
shepherds.  Joseph  was  no  longer  die  boy  of  seventeen  years  of  age) 
with  the  many-pieced  coat,  as  he  was  when  they  last  saw  him.  He 
was  now  elevated  to  great  rank,  clothed  in  splendid  apparel,  occu- 
pying a  place  of  power  and  dignity  they  never  dreamed  of  or  saw, 
being  the  prime  minister  of  the  most  powerful  prince,  and  in  the 
most  civilized  country  in  the  world. 

Joseph  remembered  the  dreams  which  he  dreamed  of  them,  and 

said  unto  them,  ^^  Ye  are  spies ;  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye 

are  come"— that  is,  he  spoke  to  them  in  his  official  capacity  as  the 

prime  governor  of  die  realm,  not  wishing  to  unveil  himself,  or  make 

himself   known  yet.     Some  think  there  is  something  here  like 

disingenuousness.     Not  so.     There  was  reason  for  what  he  did ; 

because  if  he  had  said,  ^^  I  am  Joseph,"  what  would  his  brethren 

have  done  i    They  would  have  been  so  shocked  and  so  ashamed  of 

their  past  treatment  of  him,  that,  instead  of  taking  com  to  their 

Either,  they  would  have  fled  rather  than  face  Israel,  and  carry  back 

the  tidings  of  their  criminality,  and  lies,  and  deception ;  and  therefore 

Joseph  kept  them  gradually  approaching  him,  until  the  time  came 

whoi  he  could  disclose  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  best 

for  Jacob,  best   for  Benjamin,  and   best  for  them   all;   so  that, 

whilst  sorrow  should  be  excited  in  the  ten  brethren  by  the  recollection 

of  their  sin,  gratitude,  and  joy  should  be  caused  in  the  old  patriarch's 

heart  by  the  fact  that  Joseph  no  longer  ^^  was  not,"  but  was  again 

found. 

They  said  to  him,  "  We  are  no  spies  5  we  are  come  here 
to  buy  com."  How  could  Joseph  be  warranted  in  saying  they  were 
spies  I  The  valley  of  the  Nile  was  the  richest  com-growing  district 
in  the  world,  even  as  it  might  be  now,  if  there  were  better  men  to 
sow  and  reap  it.  All  around  the  Nile  country  there  were  roving 
bands  of  nomad  shepherds,  who  fed  cattle.     Pardy  owing  to  the 
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habits  of  the  Egyptians,  a  shepherd  was  hated  by  them  ;  but  chiefly 
because  certain  shepherd-kings,  prior  to  this  period,  as  we  have  proo/ 
in  Scripture,  and  evidence  on  the  Egyptian  monumentt,  govemed 
Egypt  with  a  rod  of  iron.  These  were  the  Phiitstiiiet  who  came 
from  Canaan.     Now  these  very  ten  brethren  came  from  i 


where  the  tyrants  of  the  Egyptians  had  retired  after  ^ey 
out  of  Egypt ;  they  were  also  shepherds,  who  were  periiapl  <aAcr-' 
wise  hateful  to  the  Egyptians.  It  was  therefore  jiatm^  for  Je^efk 
to  say,  "  You  are  stragglers  from  these  bands,  come  to  see  our  iMfc 
-places,  and  to  plan  what  you  can  do  to^invade  the  land,  and  pluoder 
our  granaries."  They  replied,  '*  We  are  true  men,  thy  serraiitt  « 
no  spies." 

Then  they  said,  audibly — and  how  must  Joseph  have  been 
touched  as  he  listened — "Thy  servants  are  twelve  brethren,  the 
sons  of  one  man,  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and,  behold,  the  youngESt 
is  this  day  with  our  lather"~-thcsc  were  good  news  to  Joseph,  iriw 
did  not  know  perhaps  till  now  that  Benjamin  was  alive — "  and  OKI 
IS  NOT."  They  gave  no  account  of  where  this  one  was,  no  stitt* 
ment  of  his  death ;  they  dare  not  mention  it.  They  merely  aidi 
"  One  is  not."  Joseph,  no  doubt,  unable  to  suppress  the  de^ 
and  overwhelming  emotions  of  his  heart,  was  able,  in  siute  of  fa* 
feelings,  to  reiterate  his  own  statement,  the  very  reiteration  showiit 
that  he  said  it  in  order  to  suppress  and  conceal  his  deep  yeanungi  ■ 
embrace  them,  and  to  say,  **  I  forgive  you." 

But  he  adds,  "  I  will  put  an  end  to  the  whole  controversy  j  jt 
shall  not  go,  except  your  youngest  brother  come  hither.  Send  one 
of  you,  and  let  him  fetch  your  brother.  And  he  put  them  iH 
together  into  ward  three  days."  But  he  recollected  that,  durii^ 
these  days  of  conlinement,  their  poor  father  Jacob  mig^t  starve  i  Iw 
therefore  altered  his  plan,  and  said,  **  I  will  not  keep  you  all ;  I  will 
detain  one  as  a  pledge,  and  the  rest  shall  go  and  take  com  to  your 
',  and  bring  your  brother  Benjamin  back 
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It  was  for  them  to  risk  the  life  of  Benjamin,  or  to  starve ;  in 
either  case,  it  was  calamity.  But  if  Joseph  had  revealed  himself,  he 
would  never  have  seen  Benjamin  nor  them  again ;  for,  no  doubt  they 

I  would   rather  have   done    anything    than   expose  their  own    past 

I  criminality  to  their  father. 

I         They  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  this  was  Joseph,  nor  the 

f   dimmest  recollection  of  him,   and   therefore   he  could   have  said 

nothing  that  could  have  made  them  suspect — **  They  said  one  to 

another,  We  arc  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother."    How  should 

this  deed,  done  twenty-three  years   ago,  come  into  their  minds  ? 

Conscience  outlives  memory  and  events.     Calamity  was  heaped  on 

calamity,  trouble  upon  trouble  j  they  could  not  get  corn  without 

grieving  their  father  and  risking  Benjamin,  and  they  asked  themselves, 

**  What  is  the  cause  of  this  calamity  on  calamity,  and  trial  on  trial, 

of  all  God's  billows  rolling  over  us  ?"     Their  conscience  solved  the 

perplexity ;  it  had  unextinguished  recollections  ;  it  reminded  them 

that  they  had  sold  Joseph  as  a  slave,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt 

perished  j  that  some  of  themselves  were  ready  to  kill  him,  and  that 

it  was  only  by  the  intervention  of  a  more  humane  brother  that  he 

escaped  a  cruel  death,  in  order  to  be  sold  as  a  miserable  and  wretched 

Egyptian  slave.     All  this  flashed  on  the  minds,  and  disclosed  their 

deep,  dark  guilt,  and  illuminated  their  past  with  lurid  light.     They 

said,  **  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw 

the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought  us,  and  we  would  not 

hear  j  therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us."     What  a  witness  is 

the  conscience  of  man  to  the  nature  of  sin  and  the  righteousness  of 

the  retributions  of  God  !     How  true,  "  The  sinner's  sin,"  except  it 

be  forgiven,  is  sure  to  "  find  him  out."     These  ten  had  not  yet 

repented — they  were  not  yet  forgiven. 

**  They  knew  not  that  Joseph  understood  them."  They  said  it 
aloud  :  how  must  he  have  been  affected  when  he  heard  it  ?  ^^  He 
spake  unto  them  by  an  interpreter."     He  spoke  to  them  in  the 


• 


easily  kept  down.  It  is  said,  in  exquisitely  be 
turned  himself  about  from  them,  and  wept." 
his  feelings,  and  he  dare  not  yet  disclose  t 
breaking.  Sympathy  and  sorrow,  not  revenge 
the  tears  which  he  could  not  repress  $  and  wl^ 
teaif  away,  he  '^  returned  to  them  again,  and 
and  took  from  them  Simeon,  and  bound  him  I 

He  then  gave  them  com,  and  put  their  : 
All  these  thing*  were  designed  by  Joseph  so 
to  their  minds  the  recollection  of  their  sini 
despair,  but  that  they  might  feel  them,  acki 
forgiven. 

When  they  discovered  the  money  storec 
as  they  came  to  an  inn,  they  were  still  mo 
of  retribution  following  them,  saying,  ^^  Whs 
d<me  unto  us  ?''  They  now  expected  to  be  s 
sin,  twenty-three  years  old,  haunted  them  at 

The  word  '^  inn''  did  not  then  mean 
times.     It  was  simply  a  shed  by  the  river-sic 
#nd  under  which  the  traveller  or  the  pilgrim 
he  had  with  him,  and  rest  protected  in  the  h 

On  their  return  they  told  their  father 
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When  Jacob,  their  father,  heard  this  story,  and  the  condition  of 
getting  corn,  he  said,  what  was  so  natural  and  so  touching,  ^^  Me 
have  ye  bereaved  of  my  children :  Joseph  is  not" — a  most  delicate 
and  beautiful  way  of  alluding  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  his  cruel 
death,  when  they  brought  his  robe,  covered  with  blood,  and  said  the 
wild  beasts  had  killed  him  ;  but  lest  his  feelings  should  be  harrowed 
beyond  bearing,  it  is  always,  "  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not," 
for  the  latter  remains  as  a  hostage — "  and  now  ye  will  take  away  the 
only  memorial  of  my  beautiful  and  beloved  Rachel — ^yc  will  take 
Benjamin  away.  My  heart,'*  as  if  he  had  said,  ^^  is  ready  to  break  ^ 
all  these  things  are  against  me/^ 

Then  Reuben,  evidently  intending  to  comfort  his  father,  very 
wrongly  and  rashly  said,  "  Slay  my  two  sons,  if  I  bring  him  not  to 
thee/'  How  absurd,  supposing  he  had  failed  to  bring  back  Benjamin, 
to  have  his  own  sons  slain  by  their  grand&ther  !  It  was  a  sort  of 
consolation  that  Jacob  must  have  flung  from  him  as  no  consolation 
at  all ;  for  he  said  again,  **  If  mischief  befall  him  by  the  way  in 
which  ye  go,  then  shall  ye  bring  down  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave. " 

He  who  wrote  this  story,  as  developed  by  Moses,  either  was  a 
genius  without  any  comparison  or  companion  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  or  he  wrote  as  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
wrote  actual  fiict,  while  inspired  to  do  so.  Our  own  hearts  tell  us 
this  is  no  fiction. 


IaHE  sons  of  Jacd)  having  come  back,  aM 
the  express  stipulation  laid  down  by  the  Ic 
Egypt,  unknown  to  them  as  Joseph,  that 
should  bring  their  brother  Benjamin  with 
t^T  ^^o-  while  he  would  keep  Simeon  as  a  hostage  until 
J^=2S^  jamin  arrived,  the  venerable  and  aged  patriarch's 
i\  almost  broke ;  it  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  He  i 
\}y  lected  that  Rachel's  first  son,  Joseph,  had  been  torn  bj 
A  beasts,  as  he  supposed,  through  the  neglect  of  his  brctl 
and  he  now  feared  that  Benjamin,  the  only  surviving  i 
Rachel,  as  he  believed,  would  meet  with  the  same  fate ;  ai 
therefore,  excusably  enough,  hesitated  and  delayed,  and  put  o: 
dread  and  painful  sacrifice  to  the  very  last  moment.  But 
famine  was  sore  in  the  land ;"  and  what  will  not  a  man  give  f 
life  ?  Death  stared  them  in  the  fece.  It  was,  risk  the  li 
Benjamin,  the  most  beloved,  or  incur  the  certain  starvatit 
himself,  his  children,  and  his  children's  children.  This  was  no 
alternative. 

"  It  came  to  pass,  when  they  had  eaten  up  the  com  which 

had  brought  out  of  Egypt,  their  father  said  unto  them"  at  last, 

in,  buy  us  a  little  food  ;*'  but  not  a  word  about  the  stipu 

which  Joseph   had  made.      He   was  anxious  to   avoid  the  tt 

■necessity,  and  he  wished   to  sec  if  his  sons  would  go  and  rl 
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application  for  the  food  which  they  could  not  do  without,  leaving 
Benjamin  behind.  But  Judah,  who  seems  thoroughly  to  have 
comprehended  the  character  of  Joseph,  though  he  did  not  know  that 
he  was  Joseph,  made  substantially  the  remark,  ^^  It  is  of  no  use 
bidding  us  go,  without  Benjamin  with  us.  This  will  only  be  to  send 
us  on  a  fool's  errand ;  for  the  special  stipulation  of  the  man,  the 
prime  minister  was  this.  He  did  solemnly  protest  unto  us,  saying.  Ye 
shall  not  see  my  face,  except  your  brother  be  with  you."  He 
understood  that  Joseph  meant  what  he  said,  and  he  left  it  for  his 
&ther  to  decide — Starve,  with  all  your  children,  in  Canaan,  or  send 
Benjamin ;  for,  unless  with  him,  we  cannot  see  Joseph ;  and  then  he 
said,  **  If  thou  wilt  not  send  him,  we  will  not  go  down"— it  would  be 
of  no  use. 

**  And  Israel  said.  Wherefore  dealt  ye  so  ill  with  me  V*  He  did 
not  know  well  what  to  say.  His  grief  was  inexpressible,  and  he  did 
not  know  where  to  lay  the  blame ;  but  he  felt  that  blame  ought  to  be 
laid  somewhere,  "  Wherefore  dealt  ye  so  ill  with  me,  as  to  tell 
whether  ye  had  yet  a  brother  ?"  Judah  then  repeated  the  simple 
story,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  or  more  truthful. 
"The  man  put  the  question.  Have  you  another  brother?  And, 
besides,  how  could  we  tell,  when  we  told  him  the  plain  truth,  that 
his  very  next  request  would  be.  Send  for  your  Brother  Benjamin ; 
for  without  him  ye  shall  not  see  my  face  again  ?  How  could  we 
expect  or  anticipate  such  a  demand,  when  he  simply  asked  the 
question,  Have  you  another  brother  ?  and  when  we  answered,  We 
have  one  V*  And  Judah  said,  ^'  Send  the  lad  with  me ;"  make  no 
farther  delay  j  "  and  we  will  arise  and  go  ;  that  we  may  live  and  not 
die/*  And  then  he  said,  "  I  will  be  surety  for  him ;  of  my  hand 
shalt  thou  require  him  :  if  I  bring  him  not  unto  thee,  and  set  him 
before  thee,  then  let  me  bear  the  blame  for  ever."  It  seemed  that 
Judah  thoroughly  appreciated  Joseph's  character.  He  saw  an 
honesty,  a  justice,  a  tenderness,  a  compassion  about  this  strange 
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would  have  hsd  plen^  of 
Dugh  hunger  to-4Uy.  / 

uited.     "  If  it  mutt  be  to  f 
he  land  in  your  vestclt,  and  I 
:  balm,  and  a  little  honej,  I 
His  consent  i>  extrcmeir 


prime-minister  of  Phanoh  that  made  bim  feel  that  Benjamin  would 
not  suffer  injury  at  his  hands,  and  this  induced  him  to  offer  himself 
as  absolute  surety  for  the  safety  and  the  return  of  the  beloved 
Benjamin  to  his  aged  lather.  All  the  while,  it  is  worth  noticing, 
Benjamin  was  passive  and  silent.  And  then  Judah  laid,  with  much 
good  sense,  "  Except  we  had  lingered,  surely  now  wc  had  returned 
Uiis  second  time."  Had  it  not  been  for  this  delay,  which  does  not 
mend  the  matter  in  the  very  least,  we  might  have  returned  from 
Egypt  with  our  sacks  filled,  and  you  would  have  had  plen^  of 
bread,  and  to  spare,  instead  of  pining  through  hunger  to-day. 

Well,  their  fiuher  Israel  at  last  consented. 
now,  do  this ;  take  of  the  best  fruits  in  the 
carry  down  the  man  a  present,  a  little 

Epiccs,  and  myrrh,  nuts,  and  almonds."  His  consent  is  extrcmelj' 
characteristic.  One  would  have  thought  he  would  have  said,  "  Since 
I  must  do  it,  I  must."  But  when  the  sound  reasoning  and  the  good 
sense  of  Judah  showed  htm  that  the  thing  was  duty,  the  aged 
patriarch,  as  toon  as  he  recognized  duty,  bowed,  not  reluctantly  but 
cheerfully,  before  it ;  and  he  resolved  that  if  the  thing  was  worth 
doing  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  done  generously,  nobly,  well.  If  you  sec 
a  path  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  providence  of  God,  commit  youndf 
to  that  path,  and,  like  Jacub,  make  as  pleasant  as  you  can  what  you 
feci  to  be  sacrifice,  and  act  as  generously  as  you  can,  where  du^ 
clearly  dictates  unswerving  and  unflinching  obedience.  In  this  ipint 
Jacob  acted.  Therefore  the  patriarch  said,  **  Take  with  you  lucb 
fruits  as  the  land  has."  Those  still  remained,  and  therefore  he  tiid, 
"  Take  of  these  as  a  present,  and  show  by  these  to  the  prime- 
minister  our  good  will.  And  in  order  that  this  mistake  about  the 
money  may  be  rectified,  take  back  the  returned  money  in  your  sacks, 
and  take  fresh  money,  in  order  to  pay  for  the  corn  that  you  are  to 

r  with  you.     Take  also,"  he  says  last,  "your  brother)  an"! 

1  go  again  unto  the  man."    And  when  he  gives  this  last  saciifice, 
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not  an  exaction  now,  but  a  free-will  offering,  because  he  thought 
once  it  might  be  avoided,  but  now  he  sees  it  is  duty,  he  adds  the 
prayer,  "  God  Almighty  give  you  mercy  before  the  man,  that  he  may 
send  away  your  other  brother,  and  Benjamin.  If  I  be  bereaved  of 
my  children,  I  am  bereaved."  That  does  not  mean,  "I  am 
thoroughly  bereaved  j"  but  it  is  like  when  she  of  old  approached  the 
king,  and  said,  "  If  I  perish,  I  perish ;"  that  is,  "  If  it  be  God's 
will,  I  do  submit.''  So  Jacob  says,  "If  it  be  God's  will  that 
Benjamin  shall  perish  also,  then  it  is  God's  will,  and  I  shall  submit." 
It  is  the  breathing  of  the  sublime  petition,  "  Our  Father,  thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

The  men  took  presents  and  set  out ;  **  and  when  Joseph  saw 
Benjamin  with  them,  he  said  to  the  ruler  of  his  house,  Bring  these 
men  home,  and  slay,  and  make  ready  ;  for  these  men  shall  dine  with 
me  at  noon."  What  the  ruler  of  the  house  can  have  thought  when 
he  said  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  An  Egyptian  to  ask  Hebrews 
to  dine  with  him,  when  such  intercourse  was  an  abomination — ^an 
Egyptian  prime-minister,  distinguished  by  his  position,  asking  these 
shepherds  to  dine  with  him — ^what  strange  overturning  of  all  the 
decencies  of  life  is  this  ! 

*'  The  men  were  afraid,  because  they  were  brought  into  Joseph's 
house  I  and  they  said.  Because  of  the  money  that  was  returned  in 
our  sacks  at  the  first  time  are  we  brought  in."  Their  consciences 
prophesied  evil  ever  since  their  first  sin  against  their  aged  father 
Jacob,  and  his  beloved  son  Joseph  ;  and  everything  that  happened  to 
them  conscience  made  them  conceive  to  be,  in  the  purposes  of  God, 
a  righteous  and  penal  retribution.  When  the  compass  loses  its 
proper  polarity  at  sea,  the  whole  course  of  the  vessel  must  be  altered 
by  it ;  and  when  the  conscience  loses  its  right  direction,  its  response 
to  God,  its  deference  and  inclination  to  his  law,  by  its  constant 
violation  of  the  highest  duty,  then  the  heart  is  filled  with  fears,  the 
prospects  of  life  are  followed  by  uncertainty,  and  all  the  dispensations 
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of  Providence  are  suspected  to  be  judgments,  instcul  of  rich  and 
sanctifying  mercies.  So  they  said  now,  "He  wants  to  make  slave* 
or  prisoners  of  us,  or  to  do  us  some  harm."  That  man  whoie 
conscience  is  right  with  God,  walks  through  society  loving  all, 
suspecting  none.  That  man  whose  conscience  is  wrong  with  hiii> 
self,  and  wrong  in  its  relationship  to  God,  walks  through  socic^ 
dreading  and  suspecting  every  man.  It  is  only  the  Christian  who 
regards  every  man  as  a  brother  till  he  find  him  out  to  be  a  foe. 

When  they  came  into  Joseph's  house,  they  were  very  much 
afraid ;  and  they  therefore  took  the  best  course  they  could,  by 
speaking  to  the  steward  of  the  house.  How  very  true  to  nature  is 
that  simple  touch,  "  They  came  near  to  the  steward  of  Jos^h's 
house,  and  they  communed  with  him  at  the  door."  They  wanted  to 
get  out  of  him  some  explanation  of  this  mysterious  treatment,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  his  master  was  really  laying  a  trap  for  them,  and 
wishing  to  do  them  some  harm.  And  they  explained  to  the  steward, 
lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  they  had  tried  to  conceal  what  hid 
occurred,  that  the  money  was  in  their  sacks.  This  was  their  pre- 
paratory conduct.  The  steward  answered,  no  doubt,  from  a  thorougli 
practical  and  personal  knowledge  of  his  master's  heart  and  disposition, 
that  he  was  incapable  of  injuring  them;  and  that  this  mystery  to 
them  would,  when  it  was  evolved  and  explained,  show  that  "the 
God  of  their  father  had  given  them  treasure  in  their  sacks."  It  is 
plain  that  Joseph  had  retained  his  Christianity  in  Egypt,  and  th^  this 
steward  had  heard  and  learned  of  the  God  of  Abraham  from  the  lips 
and  the  life  of  his  great  master. 

They  were  all  introduced  to  Joseph  ;  and  Joseph  spake  to 
them,  and  said,  "  Is  your  father  well,  that  is,  the  old  man  of 
whom  ye  spake  ? "  Overdoing  his  attempt  to  disguise  his  re- 
cognition of  his  own  relation  to  him,  and  by  the  very  swwp 
and  extent  of  the  distance  of  his  langu^e  revealing  the  effort 
cover  what  was  real— "Is  your  father  well,  the  old  man  of  whoai 
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Is  he  yet  alive  ?  And  they  answered,  Thy  servant  our 
good  health,  he  Is  yet  alive."  And  then  they  fulfilled 
;ly  what  Joseph  predicted,  and  what  they  at  once 
They  bowed  down  their  heads,  and  made  obeisance." 
^hen  ^'  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  his  brother  Benjamin^ 
>  son,  and  said,  Is  this  your  younger  brother,  of  whom  ye 
me  ?  And  he  said,  God  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my  son. 
[  made  haste ;  for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upoii  his  brother : 
;ht  where  to  weep  j  and  he  entered  into  his  chamber,  and 
And  he  washed  his  face,  and  went  out,  and  refrained 
1  said,  Set  on  bread.  And  they  set  on  for  him  by  himself, 
n  by  themselves,  and  for  the  Egyptians  which  did  eat  with 
nselves :  because  the  Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread  with 
s  ;  for  that  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians.  And 
ore  him,  the  first-born  according  to  his  birthright."  And 
his  great  afFection  for  Benjamin  by  sending  him  up 
that  id,  dishes  from  his  own  table,  as  special  expressions 
hment  and  love,  "  And  they  drank  ;"  and  even  amid 
ions  and  their  fears,  their  misgivings  and  their  doubts, 
interval  of  happiness  5  and  they  "  were  merry  with  him." 
Jture  we  find  portrayed,  truly  and  justly,  humanity  in  all 
-its  nature,  its  ruin,  its  restorations,  its  weaknesses,  its 
;  trials  and  gains,  and  joys  and  fears'— as  it  never  was  or 
picted  on  earth.  The  Bible  is  the  portrait  of  man,  the 
f  God,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
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HY  did  Joseph,  unknown  to  his  brethren,  because 
,  yet  unrevcaled,  insist  on  the  cup,  his  own  special 
cup,  being  put  into  the  sack  of  Benjamin  ? 
What  was  the  patriarch's  main  reason  for  dealing; 
thus  with  his  brethren  i  What  object  did  he  pro- 
pose i  Joseph  had  not  seen  his  brethren  since  they 
sold  him  as  a  slave,  and  he  was  anxious  to  know 
whether  their  attachment  to  the  last  child  of  the 
beloved  Rachel,  Benjamin,  was  at  all  different  from  the 
equivocal  attachment  that  they  bore  to  Joseph,  her  other 
child,  whom  they  sold  as  a  slave  to  merchantmen  going  into 
Egypt.  If,  as  soon  as  the  cup  was  found  in  the  sack  of  Benjamin, 
his  brethren  had  fled,  and  left  him  to  bear  whatever  the  consequences 
might  be,  Joseph  would  have  seen  that  years  had  failed  to  sanctify 
to  them  their  troubles,  and  that  they  felt  no  sense  of  repentance  for 
their  great  sins,  and  that  they  were  still  of  the  same  selfish,  envlou',  i 
and  domineering  temper  which  made  them  once  say,  "  This  Joseph  i 
shall  not  reign  over  us,"  and  which  determined  them  to  sell  him  to 
Egyptian  task-masters  out  of  personal  spite,  rather  than  for  pecuniary 
profit.  The  steward  was  directed  by  Joseph,  therefore,  to  put  his 
own  silver  cup  into  the  sack  of  Benjamin. 

"  As  soon  as  the  morning  was  light,  the  men  were  sent  away, 
t  morning  broke  upon  them  in  joy;  they  thought  they  had  now 
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ty  of  corn,  and  with  it  no  more  troubles :  the  day,  alas  !  closed 
liem  in  bitter  disappointment,  and  sorrow,  and  in  suffering. 
J  a  bright  day  ends  in  dark  clouds.  When  the  morning  comes, 
frail,  ignorant,  and  infirm,  know  not  what  the  evening  shall  be. 

same  sun  that  rises  on  bridals  sets  often  on  burials. 
Toseph's  steward  rose  up  and  followed  the  men,  and  overtook 
I,  and  put  the  startling  question,  ^^  Wherefore  have  ye  rewarded 
for  good  ?  Wherefore  have  you  done  this  ?  Are  you  aware 
you  have  taken  the  cup  whereby  my  lord  divineth?^'  The 
I  *'  divineth"  has  been  open  to  different  interpretations,  not  so 
h  arising  from  the  meaning  of  the  subject  itself,  as  on  the 
ial  use  indicated  by  so  singular  a  use  attached  to  the  cup— ^'  the 
wherewith  my  master  divineth.**  On  many  of  the  hieroglyphic 
iptions  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  there  are  specimens  of 
ties  of  cups,  exquisitely  chased  and  carved ;  showing,  in  fact, 
:ever  be  our  boasting  and  our  real  progress,  that  at  that  day,  in 
ic  excellence,  they  seem  to  have  attained  a  degree  of  perfection 
has  been  scarcely  reached  in  modern  and  more  boastful  times. 
le  cups,  it  is  ascertained,  partly  from  inscriptions  that  have  been 
ihered,  and  partly  from  allusions  in  ancient  writers,  were  used  by 
>tian  magicians,  and  even  by  Egyptian  great  men,  in  order  to  divine, 
id  out  by  a  sort  of  magic  (it  may  have  been  a  stupid  process,  but 
believed  it  to  be  a  prophetic  one)  what  would  be  the  destiny  of 
one  individual,  or  what  would  be  the  best  way  to  find  out 
ling  that  had  been  lost.  It  was  a  sort  of  palmistry.  But  it  is 
rkable  that  the  Hebrew  word  here  translated  ^^  divine,'^  may  be 
lated  "  to  make  trial  of,"  or  "  to  test."  "  This  is  the  cup  which 
naster  maketh  trial  of,"  or,  by  a  sort  of  figurative  application, 
kes  use  of."  And  therefore  it  may  mean,  not  a  divining  cup, 
sed  by  the  Egyptians  in  their  superstition,  which  would  have 

most  improper  in  the  case  of  a  Christian — for  Christian  he 
—like  Joseph,  but  a  cup  that  he  used  at  table,  suited  to  the  high 
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oficial  rank  of  the  pertoiu^  to  whom  thu  cup  belonged.     Odten 
think  that  the  steward  calk  hit  mawer'i  cup  "  »  divining  cup"  tioiplj 
.  ai  that  wu  the  use  of  Mich  cupt. 

'  When  he  overtook  them,  anil  toU  them  fHiat  bed  Declined,  dte 
horrified  brother*,  with  aD  the  fiuUng  of  con»ciou»  innocence, 
exclaimed,  **  God  forbid  due  thy  cervants  chould  do  Rceordiag  to 
this  thing.  With  whomioever  of  thjr  tcrvanti  it  be  fixiod,  both 
Jet  him  die,  and  we  aiao  will  be  my  liwd'a  boddmcn."  Tbe  innant 
exclamation  or  protest  was  alone  almost  evidence  of  their  iniu^ 
cence.  It  is  not  eo  di&cult  to  diidaguish  innocence  bom  guilt; 
At  all  events,  this  exclamation  waa  raey  forcible,  if  not  conclusiref 
from  the  fact  of  it*  having  been  mtde  when  they  were  first 
charged  with  the  ofFence.  In  courts  of  justice,  the  judge  will 
ask  the  question,  "  How  did  the  accused  conduct  hinisclf  when 
charged  with  the  crime  1"  The  first  cxprescion  that  escapes 
when  a  charge  of  guilt  it  made  is,  generally,  ttrongjy  indica* 
tivc  of  the  innocence  or  criminality  of  the  person  by  whom  that 
expression  is  given.  Now,  they  said  with  instinctive  abhorrence, 
*'  God  forbid  that  thy  servants,  co  deeply  indebted  to  you,  fibould  <io 
such  a  thing  as  this  !  " 

The  steward  answered, ''  Now  also  let  it  be  according  to  your 
words" — I  accept  them — *'  he  with  whom  it  is  found  shall  b*  mf 
servant."  That  sounds  a  very  slight  punishment  \  but  it  if,  rightlf 
translated,  "i  slave"— hui  abject  bond>sUve,  over  wboM  life  anl 
property  I  shall  have  complete  jurisdiction  —  "and  ye  shall  b« 
blameless."  This  the  steward  carried  out,  in  order  to  bring  in 
Benjamin  apparently  guilty,  so  that,  by  tbe  detection  of  his  sceouflg 
guilt  he  might  discover,  for  Joseph's  information,  what  were  his 
brethren's  feelings  towards  the  only  surviving  son  of  Jofeph'i 
mother,  Rachel. 

Every  man  at  once  took  down  and  opened  his  uck,  perfixtly 
conscious  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  charge ;  and  the  steward 
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searched,  and  began  at  the  eldest,  that  there  might  be  no  suspicion  of 
his  knowing  where  the  cup  was,  and  left  oflF'  at  the  youngest ;  and  to 
the  horror  o(  the  brethren  and  the  confusion  of  Benjamin,  the 
missing  cup  was  found  in  that  sack  where  they  least  wished  it  to  be 
found }  for  rather  would  they  that  it  had  been  found  in  any  one  of 
their  sacks  than  in  his,  whose  detection  and  punishment  would  bring 
down  their  father's  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

On  this,  **  they  rent  their  clothes" — that  is  the  eastern  form  of 
expressing  sorrow — ^^  and  laded  every  man  his  ass,  and  returned  to 
the  city,'*  to  give  to  Joseph  such  explanations  as  they  could.  Joseph 
said  unto  them,  *'  What  deed  is  this  that  ye  have  done  ?  wot  ye  not 
that  such  a  man  as  I  can  certainly  divine  ?"  or,  as  it  is  in  our 
marginal  Bible,  ^^  that  I  can  make  trial  of,  or  test  character." 

Let  us  recollect  Judah's  part  in  this.  Judah  pledged  himself  to 
his  aged  father,  that  if  Benjamin  did  not  return,  he  was  ready  to 
suffer  all  the  consequences  that  might  follow,  and  this  therefore 
implied,  that  he  would  do  everything  that  man  could  do  to  protect 
Benjamin,  and  bring  him  Imck  lA  lafety.  Now  he  exclaimed  in 
language  so  natural,  "What  shait  We  say  unto  my  lord  ?"  We  are 
struck  dumb ;  how  shall  we  clesU"  ourselves  ?  The  thing  is  so 
extraordinary,  that  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  possible  to  clear  ourselves 
of  what  conscience  prompts  me  to  believe  Benjamin  is  not  guilty  of, 
and  what  must  have  taken  place  owing  to  some  providential  over- 
ruling or  inscrutable  accident,  which  I  can  neither  divine,  explain, 
nor  unravel.  But  the  real  lesson  of  all  this  is,  that  "  God  hath 
found  out  the  iniquity  of  thy  servants."  Not  the  iniquity  of  stealing 
the  cup,  for  that  he  did  not  believe,  but  their  past  iniquity  ;  for  as 
often  as  they  met  with  perplexing  circumstances,  apparently  destined 
to  end  in  suffering,  they  always  remembered  their  treatment  of 
Joseph.  That  sin,  like  a  dark  shadow,  then  fell  on  their  consciences. 
In  all  their  merriest  moods  they  could  hear  the  sad  and  melancholy 
undertones  of  their  transgression  against  Joseph.      Whenever  a 
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providential  cloud  darkened  their  cl^  with  hs  shadow,  the^  reod- 
Icctcd  what  Judah  said  before,  how  they  heard  Joseph's  cries  and 
listened  not  to  them,  but  sold  him  as  a  bond-slave  into  Egypt. 

When  they  came  to  Joseph,  Judah  pleaded  most  earnestly  with 
him  for  Benjamin,  and  so  touchingly  pictured  the  grief  of  Jacob, 
that  Joseph  could  no  longer  re&ain  from  makii^  himself  known  unto 
his  brethren. 
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£  come  to  another  scarcely  less  beautiful  and 

touching  episode  in  this  interesting  history  which 

crowns  the  whole  story.    It  is  Joseph's  disclosure 

of  himself-— the  unknown  governor  at  Pharaoh's 

right  hand  revealing  himself  unexpectedly,  though 

scarcely  for  the  moment  believed,  to  be  the  actual 

Joseph,  the  eldest  son  of  Rachel,  the  brother  of 

Benjamin,  whom  his  brethren  sold  as  a  slave  into  the 

land  of  Egypt.     The  touching  address  in  which  Judah 

expostulated  with  Joseph  in  so  eloquent  and  affecting  terms, 

e  a  very  deep,  even  an  irresistible  impression  upon  the  heart 

h.     It  was  well  fitted  to  do  so.     Such  was  the  effect  of  this 

hat  he  ^^  could  not  refrain  himself  before  all  them  that  stood 

and  he  said.  Cause  every  man  to  go  out  from  me ;"  that  is, 

(le  of  the   land  of  Egypt.     ^^And  there   stood  no  man 

a,  while  Joseph  made  himself  known,"  unexpectedly,  and 

ep  and   tender  emotions,  to  his   amazed  and  wondering 

i  the  scene  was  too  solemn  for  strangers  to  be  allowed  to 

i  wept  aloud ;"  and  the  Egyptians  even  could  not  understand 
rs  should  ever  channel  the  cheek  of  a  man  who  had  all  the 
bonour,  and  resources  of  Egypt  at  his  disposal ;  they  knew 
itory. 
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*<  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren^"  when  be  was  left  aloni 
"  I  am  Joseph."  What  s  startling  pre&ce  !  Lett,  however,  tb 
communication  should  be  too  overwhelming,  he  diluted  it  hy  refemn 
them  ta  another  thought,  '*  Doth  my  father  yet  live  i"  And  hi 
brethren,  struck  dumb,  as  well  they  might,  partly  by  the  recoIlectiQ 
of  their  guilt,  -partly  by  the  suddenness  of  the  revelation,  it  bcii^ 
scarcely  credible  and  yet  evident,  "  could  ngt  answer  bim,  for  the; 
were  troublrtl,"  or  OVerwhehned,  **  at  hh  pfHCiKAi" 

He  then  said,  "  Come  near  tn  me" — do  not  stand  at  a  distance. 
*:*  Be  Oot  angry  with  yourselves  that  ye  sold  me  hjtber  ;**  for  there  wu 
a  purpose  in  it  higher  than  yours.  I  do  not  extenuate  your  sin ;  (rat 
there  was  a  higher  arrangement  contemplated  in  all  that  ha 
happened  ;  it  was  God  who  sent  me  hither,  in  spite  of  your  evil 
purposes,  to  preserve  the  very  life  of  those  who  wanted  to  kill  me, 
and  all  of  whom  consented  to  sell  me  for  a  slave.  "  For  these  two 
years  hath  the  limine  been  in  the  land :  and  yet  there  are  five  yean," 
at  ho  had  told  Pharaoh  before,  *'  in  the  which  there  shall  neither  be 
earing  nor  harvest.  And  God  sent  mo  before  you  to  preserve  you  a 
posterity  in  the  earth."  Why  that  posterity  in  the  earth  ?  Because 
the  fure^thers  of  the  great  Messiah  were  here  ;  and  had  their  lives 
not  been  preserved,  and  their  children,  and  their  children's  childns, 
humanly  speaking,  his  genealogy  had  been  altered.  All  things  were 
contributing  to  one  great  end  by  coercion  or  by  free  purpose.  "It 
was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither,  but  God  ;"  that  is,  you  were  not 
the  ultimate  cause,  though  you  were,  under  God,  the  permitteJ 
initruments  {  you  sinfully  promoted  what  you  did  not  intend  ',  "  iml 
He  hath  made  me  a  father  (o  Pharaoh,  and  lord  of  all  his  house,  anil 
a  ruler  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt."  But  seeing  that  ihej 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  recollections  of  the  past,  and  the  disclosure 
of  the  present,  he  tries  to  divert  their  feelings  and  their  thoughts,  aoJ 
says,  *'  Haste  ye,  and  go  up  to  my  fiithcr,  and  lay  unto  him,  Thus 
saith  thy  son  Jtn.ph,  God  hath  made  me  lord  of  all  Egypt ;  do  not 
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tany."  HsstcD  bscfc  to  him,  wid  think  of  his. safc^,3nd  let  biro, 
panpic?  of  the  joy  of  th»  good  news  tbat.your  brother  and  his  soij 
J«epb,whp  he  tboufbt  was  to/n  by  wild  bewte,  b  now  alive  i 
ypu  sJhU  wll  my  fiitbcr  of  all  my  glory  in  Egypt  that  you  h»ve. 
seen."* 

The  ftme  of  this  extraordinary  interview  passed  through  all 
Pharaoh's  house ;  his  attendant*  stated  to  Pharaoh  these  news  so 
strange  and  unexpected  that  "  Joseph's  brethren  had  come." 
Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph,  "  Say  unto  thy  brethren,  This  do  ye ;  lade 
your  beasts,  and  go,  get  you  wnto  the  land  of  Canaan."  And  he 
gave  them  wagons,  and  raiment,  and  food,  and  asses  laden  with 
provision,  and  everything  they  needed  or  could  wish  for.  Joseph 
might  have  done  all  this  by  his  own  authority ;  but  there  was 
exhibited  a  trait  of  beautiful  courtesy  in  Joseph's  master,  in  that  he 
thus  interposed. 

Thus,  one  faithful  son  was  the  reason  of  the  prosperity  and  the 
preservation  of  all  his  brethren,  in  spite  of  their  many  unfaithful 
designs. 

Joseph  at  the  same  tfoM  glive  tiwm  tiu*  seuonable  advice,  "  See 
that  ye  iidl  not  out  by  the  wvy."  Joseph  anticipated  that  the 
first  thii^  that  they  would  do  aft«r  conversing  upon  the  extraordinary 
revelation  would  be  to  upbraid  one  another.  Therefore,  he  said,  very 
appositely,  *'  See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way."  There  is  no  time 
for  quarrelling  j  there  is  only  time  for  action.  So,  when  Christians 
and  missionaries  convey  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  to  those  that 
yearn  to  know  them,  the  same  advice  is  needed  still.  There  is  no 
time  for  quarrelling ;  they  must  not  expend  their  energies  in  internal 
iever,  but  in  external  carefulness  and  usefulness. 

When  they  arrived,  they  told  Jacob  all  the  words  of  Joseph. 
He  was  at  first  doubtllil,  but  at  length  was  satisfied,  and  said,  "  I 
wiU  go  and  see  him  before  I  die." 

The  thoughts  of  that  little  band  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  :  self- 
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upbraiding!,  shame,  aomnr,  repentance,  yet  not  unmixed  with  jojr 
and  gladneu,  alternate]/  courted  their  hearts.  It  was  a  ni 
yet  joyout  twj  to  the  aged  Jacob  i  loat  w  guilty,  and  a  no 
so  generous— events  so  wondrous,  and  proridential  leadir^ 

gracious. 


FTER  the  news  so  unexpected  to  Jacob,  tfiat  Joieph 
.  was  alive,  Israel  exclaimed,  in  the  joy  and  ex- 
V  citement  of  his  heart,  "  It  is  enough  ;  I  will  go 
and  see  Joseph  before  I  die."  The  patriarch,  in 
fiilfilment  of  his  purpose,  *'  took  his  journey  with 
all  that  he  had,  and  came  to  Beer-sheba ;"  and 
the  very  iirst  thing  that  he  did — partly  as  the 
expression  of  a  glad  heart,  partly  as  the  expres- 
sion of  a  thankful  heart,  and  partly  as  his  daily 
offering  of  adoration  and  praise  and  worship, 
never  withheld  to  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob — was  to  offer  "  sacrifices  unto  the  God  of  his  father 
Isaac. '.'  In  ancient  days,  on  the  institution  of  Levi,  the  sacrifices 
were  figures,  (yp^^t  °^  foreshadows  of  the  one  Sacrifice  that  was  to 
be  i  and  the  Israelite  looked  through  the  shadow,  in  order  to  form 
•ome  apprehension  of  the  glorious  substance.  Now  that  the  sub- 
stance has  come,  the  shadows  have  departed ;  just  as  the  shadows 
disappear  when  the  sun  mounts  his  meridian  throne,  or  as  blossom 
■withers  when  fruit  is  ripe  {  and  we  now  look  back  upon  a  sacrifice 
iinished  and  complete,  as  Jacob  looked  forward  to  a  sacrifice  no  less 
finished  and  complete  that  was  to  be.  His  ^th  was  prospective, 
resting  on  an  ato;iement  which  was  to  be,  which  his  sacrifices  helped 
Lhim  to  discern  from  afar  and  comprehend.      Our  &ith  is  retro-. 
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spective,  and  rests  on  a  sacrifice  that  has  been,  and  on  which  we  lean 
or  trust,  it  having  been  clearly  brought  to  Ught  in  the  gospel  at 
Christ  Jesus. 

*'  God  spake  unto  Israel,  and  Said,  Jacob,  Jac<^."  He  did  not 
call  him  Israel,  which  was  his  covenant  name,  but  finding  him  a 
wanderer  in  the  desert.  He  called  him  by  his  former  name,  more 
significant  of  need,  "  Jacob,  Jacob."  And  he  instantly  replied, 
"  Here  am  I."  Then  God  manifested  Hioiself,  and  said,  "  I  am 
God  •"  literally,  *'  I  am  £1,"  the  Almighty  God.  No  danger  need 
afTright  you  ;  no  foe  need  alarm  you.  Omnipotence  is  in  my  arm  j 
love  is  in  my  heart.  What  shall  separate  you  from  my  love,  vhich 
is  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord  f  *'  Fear  not  to  gp  down  into  £g)l>'-" 
Do  nut  be  alarmed  to  go  into  a  land  of  darkness  ;  for  the  promise  '», 
"  I  am  with  you,  and  1  will  there  make  of  thee  a  great  nation.'* 

The  ^ed  patriarch  had  heard  of  Egypt  only  as  a  land  of  idobtiy, 
and  he  naturally  shrank  in  horror  from  going  where  that  Name 
which  was  so  dear  to  him  might  be  profaned,  and  that  w<xsbip  wlucb 
he  loved  would  seem  impossible.  He  needed,  therefore,  God  to 
make  this  special  manifestation  to  him,  *'  So  far  from  fearing  thu  jeu 
will  fall  there,  remember  that  you  are  the  seed  that  I  am  sotriog 
over  all  the  land  of  Egypt  to  form  a  mighty  host,  which  shtfl  nunh 
forth  amid  miracles,  victories,  and  mercies,  until  the/  or  thdn  IK 
settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  type  of  that  rest  that  remuneth 
for  the  people  of  God." 

How  interesting  is  the  fact  we  find  so  often  !n  the  Bible,  du 
God's  people  never  ace  placed  in  special  trials  without  God  m^ 
festing  to  them  a  special  grace.  It  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  old  prenuKi 
which  is  ever  new,  for  it  is  never  old  or  obsolete,  "  I  will  be  Hfldi 
you  i  I  will  never  leave  thee,  I  will  never  forsake  thee,"  Of,  « 
these  words  ought  literally  to  be  translated,  "  I  will  not  ever 
leave  thee :  no,  never  will  I  forsake  thee."  It  is  the  strongest 
the     most     condensed     expression     that     can    be    employ  fJi 

"'*'"-„  'Hi"'       I  .  I    ■  4    II  I^Mj^  *^ 
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and  denotes  the  fulae^and  &ithfulnc$s  of  the  promise  of- God  to  be 
with  his  people  always.  In  all  time  of  their  tribulation,  in  all  time 
of  their  wealth,  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment. 
He  who  addressed  Jacob  in  this  chapter  addresses  them,  and  says, 
"  Fear  not ;  I  am  with  you.  When  thou  goest  tnto  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  my  rod  and  my  staff  shall  comfort  thee.  I 
will  never  leave  thee,  I  will  never  forsake  thee." 

God  saysi "  I  will  go  down  with  thee  into  Egypt ;  and  I  will 
also  surely  bring  thee  up  again :  and  Joseph  shall  put  his  hand  upon 
thine  eyes."  What  a  beautifiil  expression  or  image  !  "  Do  not  be 
airaid  that  you  shall  die  in  a  strange  land,  where  a  stranger's  hand 
shall  compose  you  to  your  last  sleep ;  but  be  sure  that  that  very 
Joseph,  on  whom  your  heart  has  so  long  and  so  warmly  rested,  will 
yet  close  your  eyelids,  and  see  to  your  burial,  when  you  shall  be 
borne  to  the  rest  that  rematneth  for  the  people  of  God." 

When  Jacob  met  the  beloved  Joseph,  who  he  thought  was  torn 
by  the  wild  beasts,  he  gave  emphatic  expression  to  the  depth  and  the 
fervour  of  his  feelings — "  Now  let  me  die."  I  have  now  nothing 
more  worth  seeing.  The  last,  deepest  yearning  of  my  heart  is 
gratified.  I  have  no  wish  to  taste  any  more  of  this  world's 
pleasures.  Or,  as  Simeon  of  old  said  afterwards,  after  a  yet 
sublitner  sight,  "Lord,  now  Icttcst  Thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 

Joseph  then  gave  special  directions  to  his  father  and  brethren,  as 
to  the  way  in  which  they  should  comport  themselves  before 
Pharaoh. 

Joseph,  though  the  chief  minister  of  Pharaoh,  yet  felt  that  his 
was  only  a  subject's  pUce,  if  that  was  a  first  place ;  and  therefore, 
when  his  &ther  and  his  brethren,  and  their  flocks  and  their  herds, 
came  out  of  Canaan,  and  appeared  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  he  felt  it  a 
duty  he  owed  to  his  sovereign  to  tell  him  they  were  in  the  land. 
Joseph  therefore  brought  in  Jacob,  his  father,  and  set  him  before 
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Phanob.  Jzeob  ttlctiej  I%aMoh )  ihtx  It,  be  pnyvA  Aat  cti 
blenti^  migbt  re«  tipon  Iiiin  u  &  sorereign,  and  that  he  ni] 
recuve,  ibove  idl,  the  hfgben  McBSfng — dut  of  knowledge  of  Men 
lift. 

Row  woaiettaltyy  ftep  hy  step.  Is  the  tiuiJ  of  God  seen  directi 
the  vny  of  his  ancient  peOple—pardoning  their  tins,  yet  chasteni 
them  with  great  though  patera^  Severity,  Ictt  they  shouM  think  d 
He  coiinivei  at  tin,  or  that,  hcciute  He  Dvcrrules  it  fcr  p>od,  1 
ever  ceasei  to  hate  it — ^watching  over  th«  seeds  of  the  Aiture  Iin 
with  unsleeping  eye  and  imlUtering  care.  **  Truly  God  ii  good 
Israel,"  ii  an  acknowledgment  every  reader  of  these  intereitii 
memoirs  must  frequently  make. 

The  same  providential  superintendence  of  God's  people  is  it 
carried  on.  He  stilt  makes  goodness  and  mercy  to  follow  thcc 
But  in  the  inspired  record  we  see,  not  only  the  outward  leadings,  bi 
the  inward  impulses.  A  portion  of  the  curtain  is  lifted  up,  and  v 
are  able  to  see  the  council-chamber  of  God,  and  to  fellow  b 
purposes  as  they  pass  from  the  heavenly  presence  into  human  actia 
These  biographies  are  visible  proofs  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  mci 
We  have  the  truth  enunciated  again  and  again  in  the  sacred  Scrij 
tures,  but  in  these  memoirs  we  have  it  pracrically,  personally,  u 
nationally  set  forth.  God  is  by  the  domestic  hearth,  by  the  solem 
altar,  near  the  highest  throne.  All  space  is  hoty  ground,  and  all  lil 
religious  Service.  "  Thou  God  secst  me,"  may  be  uttered  by  mi 
always  and  everywhere. 
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zpptsurs  Azt  tfae  tkling8  reached  the  patriarch  Joscfh 
by  popular  report  or  iV^Mur^  that  his  aged  and  vene- 
rable fiitber  waf  abbat  to  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth. 
llie  moment  Joseph  htsord  that  one  he  so  loved  and 
rered  was  about  to  leave  him  for  the  rest  that  remuneth 
le  people  of  God,  he  rushed  to  a  sick  father's  bedside, 
broi^ht  his  two  S6n6)  Manasseh  and  Ephraim^  with 
in  order  that  they  might  see  that  noblest  of  spectacles, 
a  Christian  can  dic^  and  be  refreshed  by  the  scene  of 
eparture  of  so  ^eat  worth,  and  go  forth,  strengthened 
dl  as  bles^9  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
rable  patriarch,  as  if  his  great  heart  were  overwhelmed 
'  God's  past  goodnessi  in  restoring  to  him  his  long-lost 
thought  was  dead|  brings  before  Joseph,  in  the  rush  of 
ection,  all  the  good  that  God  had  done  him ;  and  even 
>ke  to  Joseph  one  word,  he  breaks  forth  in  adoring 

$eph  brought  his  sons  near  unto  Jacob  i  and  he  kissed 
ibraced  them.  Aild  Israel  said  unto  Joseph^  I  had  not 
tt  thy  &ce ;  and^  lo !  God  hath  showed  me  also  thy 
light  thou  Wast  dead^  torn  by  wild  beasts ;  and  God  has 
lied  me  to  see  thee^  but  thy  children.  And  it  must 
most  delightful  thought  to  the  patriarch's  heart,  that 
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those  children  were  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  adorning  the 
doctrine  they  profeiacd,  so  that  he  could  depart  in  peace,  rejoicing  ia 
the  Lord,  his  lock,  and  the  rock  and  refuge  of  bis  children,  and  his 
children's  children.  Joseph  then  took  them  both,  and  placed  them 
before  him. 

Joseph,  who  acted  from  nature,  wanted  the  dder  to  be  blessed 
first  J  but  the  patriarch,  who  aaed  from  prophedc  inspiration,  blessed 
the  younger  first.  This  has  been  frequently  the  case.  Nature 
makes  the  elder  in  this  world  the  chief}  but  grace  often  passes  by 
the  elder,  and  lays  hold  upon  the  younger.  But  yet  elder  and 
younger  may  hare  that  grace  which  patriarchs  cannot  bestow,  which 
princes  cannot  take  away  ■—- faith  in  a  Saviour,  reliance  on  his 
atonement  and  sacrifice,  belief  in  his  name,  lovii^  Him,  and  bomi^ 
to  Hinii  that  is  the  blessing  that  maketh  rich,  and  addcth  no 
sorrow. 

Then  he  said,  "  Behold,  I  die  ! "  And  he  did  not  regret  life,  or 
refuse  to  die.  In  old  age,  death  is  scarcely  dying.  It  is  the  evening 
twilight  mixing  with  the  morning  twilight,  with  scarcely  a  night 
between.  It  is  the  soul  leaping  from  the  decaying  house,  and 
instantly  feeling  itself  present  with  the  Lord.  And,  therefore,  ju$t 
as  the  trees  in  autumn  become  most  magnificent  under  their  autuoin 
tints,  when  they  are  about  to  drop  all  their  foliage  on  the  earth, 
a  dying  Christian  feels  the  greatest  joy,  and  is  radiant  with 
brightest  hopes,  and  gives,  like  Simeon,  expression  to  the  richctt 
songs,  when  he  is  about  to  leave  the  house  that  perishes  ior  a  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  skies. 

"  I  die  i  but  though  I  am  torn  from  you,  God  shall  be  wiiii 

you,"     Blessed  compensation  !     When  God  takes  away  the  canhlf    ' 

father — magnificent  exchange — He  gives   us  the  heavenly  one.    If 

the  aged   Israel   is   taken  to  his  rest,  oh,  how  gloriously  is  the  g^ 

ed  up  when  the  God  of  Israel  becomes  the  God  of  his  sons,  ami 

sons*  sons  !     And  so  a  day  comes  when  he  and  they  shall 
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ingle  where  there  are  no  more  tears,  nor  sorrow,  nor  separation, 
[ring. 

these  narratives  there  is  a  pilgrim-like  air.  We  feel  its 
ice  as  we  read.  May  we  never  forget,  wherever  we  dweU, 
itever  rank  we  hold,  that  we  are  pilgrims,  and  strangers,  and 
aers,  looking  for  a  better  country  and  eternal  mansions  I 


^^t  ;:@tmal  Af  %Bxral  ntib  ^tot^  of  Jtmf^, 


O  W,  when  Jacob  was  dead,  it  i*  said,  *'  Joseph  k 

upon  his  Other's  bee,  and  wept  upon  him  an 

J     kissed  him."     This  was  proof  of  filial  love 

Nothing  is  said  of  the   conduct  of  the  rest 

yiy'^^^"^    They  stood  by.     Joseph,  the  most  dutiful  son,  fel 

i}'!^  J3J1 — -i    most  poignantly  the  loss  of  the  best  of  father} 

'   (V^y&Ht?,       Sin  corrupts  the  heart  and   hardens   the  feelings 

^&y^        The   holiest   will    always   be  the    most   sensitive, 

"Ls)      They  who  are  truest  in  their  relation  to  the  Father  ol 

^        all,  will  feel  the  deepest  and  purest  affection  to  the  earthly 

parent,  and  in  all  odier  earthly  relationships.     Joseph 

commanded  the  physicians,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  country,  to 

embalm  Jacob.     At  the  same  time,  he  asked,  like  a  loyal  subject, 

though  occupying  a  subject's  first  place,  permission  of  his  royal 

master  to  go  with   his   &ther  to  the  tomb  of  Machpclah ;  wi, 

according  to  the  oath  he  had  taken,  as  well  as  the  promise  he  had 

made,  to  bury  him  in  the  land  that  was  the  type  of  the  rest  thit 

remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 

Wc  find  here  the  first  instance  of  a  national  funeral,  on  a  scale 
of  unprecedented  pomp,  pageantry,  and  splendour,  worthy  of  the 
occasion,  and  dutifiil  as  became  Egypt,  and  acceptable,  we  read,  to 
the  Christian  man  Joseph,  and  the  rest  of  his  household,  as  a  ma/k 
of  respect  to  the  remains  of  Joseph's  dead  and  venerated  parent. 
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cef  the  funenJ  wa$  ended,  and  all  the  npiouming  that  was  great 
land  q{  £gyp(  had  passed  away,  the  other  sons  of  the  dead 
ch,  the  brethren  of  the  affectionate  and  dutiful  brother,  felt 
idow  of  their  past  great  sin  creep  cold  and  ominous  over  their 
:  hearts,  and  suggest  the  possibility,  or  even  the  certainty, 
oseph,  their  brother,  now  that  their  father  was  gone,  would 
:  thp  evil  treatment  that  he  had  received  at  their  hands.  They 
.  him  by  themselves.  They  thought  that^  because  they  were 
ked)  he  could  not  be  so  good*  They  therefore  came  to  him, 
almost  fear,  told  what  was  false.  They  said,  "  Thy  fether 
mmand  before  he  died."  If  he  did  so,  it  is  not  so  recorded  1 
liether  he  did  so  or  not,  it  shows  that  they  saw  where  their 
position  was  in  dealing  with  the  beloved  Joseph.  You  will 
all  their  appeal  is,  *'  Thy  father^* — "  The  servants  of  the  God 
father,"  knowing  how  strong  was  his  affection  to  that  father, 
said,  ^^  Peradventure  Joseph  will  hate  us,  and  will  certainly 
?  us  alt  the  evil  which  we  did  unto  him.**  Wherever  there  is 
the  conscience,  there  is  always  fear  in  the  heart.  "  And  they 
I  messenger  unto  Joseph,  saying.  Thy  father  did  command 
he  died,  Saying,  So  shall  ye  say  unto  Joseph,  Forgive,  I  pray 
)ow,  the  trespass  of  thy  brethren,  and  their  sin ;  for  they  did 
hce  evil.  And  now,  we  pray  thee,  forgive  the  trespass  of  the 
Its  of  the  God  of  thy  father,"  And  Joseph,  pained  at  the 
action  of  it,  and  anxious,  not  only  to  forgive,  but  to  forget, 
>t  when  they  spake  unto  him«  And  his  brethren  went  and  fell 
before  his  face ;  and  they  said.  Behold,  we  be  thy  servants," 
"ulfilling  the  prophecy  that  he  gave,  and  that  they  cruelly  tried 
svent,  when  he  saw  the  sheaves  of  the  brethren  falling  down 
ision  to  the  sheaf  of  Joseph*  **  And  Joseph  said  unto  them, 
not ;  for  am  I  in  the  place  of  God  ?  But  as  for  you,  ye 
ht  evil  against  me,  but  God  meant  it  unto  good,  to  bring  to 
as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much  people  alive.     Now,  therefore, 
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fezr  ye  not."  How  Christian  wu  dut  ipirit  t  How  beaudiiil  and 
becoming  I  It  is  divine  to  fergjve ;  it  is  fiendish  to  avenge.  And 
such  a  loss  as  they  bad  sustained  was  a  stJemn  summons  to  Lqr  all 
their  quarrels,  and  disputes,  and  past  recollections,  in  the  silent  g^ve 
of  their  common  fiithcr,  and  to  go,  and  love,  and  sin  no  more. 

*'  And  Joseph  dwelt  in  Egypt,  he  and  his  father's  house ;  and 
Joseph  lived  an  hundred  and  ten  yean."  Death  spares  ndtfaer 
&thcr  nor  son.  We  read  that,  when  his  death  drew  near,  he  took 
an  oath  before  he  died,  that  his  bones  should  be  earned  to  Canaafr^ 
that  is  the  pledge  of  the  resurrection,  and  to  be  a  si^  to  tliem  dut 
that  land  was  the  place  of  their  rest  and  repose. 

"  So  Joseph  died,  being  an  hundred  and  ten  years  dd  ;  and  tb^ 
embalmed  him,  and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt." 

Expunge  these  patriarchal  memoirs  from  the  Bible,  and  what  a 
blank  would  be  bchiitd  I  We  learn  from  them  the  great  truths  i^ 
the  existence  and  the  providential  government  of  God — the  promises 
of  a  Saviour — retribution,  mercies,  forgiveness,  love,  man,  Ac  soul, 
God,  sin,  and  holiness.  As  science  makes  prc^rcs*i  it  casts  clearer 
and  brighter  light  upon  the  Bible.  The  lapse  of  years  casts  lij^ 
upon  it.  The  deepest  discoveries  in  the  earth  below,  and  the  h^hest 
disclosures  in  the  firmament  above — the  telescope  of  the  astronomer, 
and  the  hammer  of  the  geologist— have  equally  combined  to  show  that 
the  Bible,  where  it  touches  the  confines  of  science,  docs  it  truly ;  and, 
more  and  more,  that  it  has  God  for  its  Author,  truth  for  its  matter, 
and  an  everlasting  rest  for  ia  bright  and  blessed  hope. 


E  dose  the  life  of  a  patriarch  whose  naaie  is 
known  vhetevcr  the  Bible  is  read— not  only 
known,  but  revered.  No  biography,  except 
the  one  great  bit^nphy,  is  more  fraught  with 
instructive  lessons,  more  edifying  to  the  young, 
or  more  popular  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
in  its  nurseries,  the  schools  of  our  country.  Joseph, 
like  most  Christians  in  the  world,  found  there  was  no 
royal  road  to  heaven.  Through  much  tribulation,  he 
entered  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  greatest 
spirits  appear  to  have  been  taught  and  ripened  in  the 
same  hard  but  salutary  school.  There  is  the  same  "  need-be"  still. 
Sons  need  chastisement  as  well  as  training. 

Joseph  is  a  memorable  proof  that,  even  in  this  world,  the  path  of 
principle  and  piety  is,  sooner  or  later,  found  to  be  the  happiest.  No 
doubt,  clouds  often  darken  it,  and  storms  beat  on  it,  and  bitter  and 
malignant  enemies  beset  it ;  but  peace  within  mitigates  all  outward 
troubles,  and  the  end  becomes  a  coronation  and  a  glory.  TTie 
assurance  of  safety  Js  a  powerful  element  of  peace,  and  more  than 
compensatory  for  many  of  those  pleasures  which  are  otherwise  . 
wanting.  Honesty  is  duty  and  principle,  but  it  is  also  policy.  ' 
"  Godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  . 
'  that  which  is  to  come."  ', 
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The  calumnies  that  la^c  x^.,^^^ 
insinuations  which  minds  of  a  low  type,  ; 
temperature,  utter  in  enigmatical  hints — ii 
vagueness  of  which  constitutes  their  fore 
for  ever.  The  author  of  them  lets  out, 
his  real  character,  and  the  subject  of  then 
in  greater  lustre  as  life  lasts.  Joseph  in  t 
Pharaoh's  right  hand,  finely  illustrates  this 
The  whole  life  of  Joseph  is  an  imprei 
afiairs  of  men.  God  in  history  is  as  re: 
Church,  or  in  his  word.  He  is  in  tiny  ii 
events — ^in  private  and  obscure  life,  and  ii 
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MOTHER  Pharaoh,  very  different  in  character,  mounted 

the  throne  after  the  death  of  Joseph.  The 
noble  and  successful  policy  of  Joseph  was 
forgotten,  his  services  ceased  to  be  appre- 
ciated, and  his  name  was  no  longer  a  protec- 
tion to  his  countrymen.  We  must  learn  to  do  good, 
and  expect  no  gratitude  or  return.  Our  reward  must 
\  be  in  the  work,  and  our  inspiration  must  be  the  know- 
ledge that  we  have  done  what  we  could,  because  we 
>ve  and  fear  Him  in  whose  name  we  have  done  it.  God's 
Egypt  or  in  England  must  not  expect  everlasting  sunshine, 
enjoyable,  it  would  not  be  expedient  for  them.  Hence,  as 
en  of  Israel  increased,  ''there  arose  up  a  new  king  over 
hich  knew  not  Joseph."  "  Knew  not  Joseph"  means 
i  not  of  Joseph,"  as  we  read  in  Psalm  first.  "  The  Lord 
the  way  of  the  righteous ;"  that  is.  He  approves  of  it. 
>rld  knoweth  us  not ;"  that  is,  doth  not  approve.  It  was 
her  king,"  but  "  a  new  king,"  which  evidently  implies  that 
lasty  took  possession  of  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs,  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  land  of  Egypt.  This  new  dynasty, 
ceived  no  present  special  blessing  from  Joseph,  was  un- 
>r  or  forgetful  of  the  blessings  that  he  bestowed  upon  a 
lynasty,  and  therefore  oersecuted  the  descendants  of  him 
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whom  the  former  Idi^  of  Eg^pt  felt  it  aEke  hh  interest  ami  bii 
duty  to  patronize  and  honour. 

This  new  dynasty  wai  afraid  of  the  growth  oF  i  powerful  people 
in  the  midst  of  them.  If  the  Jews  were  what  they  ought  to  hare 
been,  they  could  have  had  no  evil  designs  against  the  reigning  power; 
yet  the  Egyptians,  evil,  and  ever  thinkii^  evil,  said,  **  Come  on,  let 
us  deal  wisely  with  them,  test  they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  past, 
that,  when  tberf  fallqth  gwt  any  war,  ^tjr  }ot|l  alfa  unto  our 
enemies,  and  fight  against  us,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of  the  land." 
Hypothetical  ofTencei  bar*  generally  been  the  groupj*  of  the 
wont  persecutions  pf  the  pe<^e  of  God.  It  ha«  axzXj  been 
for  a  crime  proved,  but  gwteralty  for  a  crime  possible,  thit  they 
have  suffered. 

"  The  Egyptians  mi4e  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage,  in 
mortar  and  in  brick."  It  has  been  objected,  that  if  any  of  the 
pyramids,  as  some  have  supposed,  were  the  productions  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  their  bondage,  as  they  are  not  built  of  brick, 
this  sUtament  cannot  be  correct'  But  the  pyramid  of  Fayoum  is 
built  of  brick  I  and  thus,  whilst  all  the  pyramids  cannot  have  been 
the  work  of  the  children  of  Israel,  some  of  them  may  have  been  so. 
But  it  is  lingular  that,  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  there  have  been 
discovered  portraits  with  peculiar  hieroglyphic  characters,  sbowing 
strangers  or  foreigners— proved  to  be  so  because  they  wore  beardH- 
dig^'ng  clay  and  making  bricks  i  and  the  Egyptians— evidently  lo 
because,  among  other  features,  they  have  no  bearda->-standing  over 
them  with  rods  and  whips,  lashing  them  when  disobedient  \  and  the 
impression  has  been  produced  by  these  remains  of  other  days,  that 
they  are  cotemporaneout  Egyptian  records,  referring  historically  to  ths 
very  fact  recorded  In  Exodus,  that  "  they  made  their  lives  bitter  with 
hard  bondage^  in  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service 
in  the  field." 

[  is  also  asceruincd  that  the  bricks  of  which  the  fint  pyramid 
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Dashoon  is  built  are   comp, 
d  of  the  Nile,  and  mingled 
ental  proofs  of  the  strict  his 
ay  be  found  in  the  works  of 
id  others. 
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:@iri&  of  ^am, 

IHE  Egyptian  tyrant  decreed  that  every  boy  bora  of  a 

Hebrew  mother  should  be  put  to  death.     By  this 

decree  he  expected  to  exterminate  gradually  diose 

he  had  not  power  to  expel  summarily.     This  was 

a  cruel  and  cowardly  policy.     But  it  provoked  the 

very  issues  it  was  intended  to  avert.     About  this 

time  Moses  was  born.     There  was  something  in  the 

countenance  of  this  infant  that  gave  it  no  ordinary  beauty, 

as  if  on  it  there  shone  the  very  signature  of  God. 

"  By  faith  Moses,  when  he  was  born,  was  hid  tliFK 
months  of  his  parents,  because  they  saw  he  was  a  proper  child,"  or, 
as  rendered  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  "exceeding  lair j"  "and 
they  were  not  alraid  of  the  king's  commandment."  What  this 
"  fairness"  can  have  been,  it  is  impossible  with  accuracy  to  say. 
No  doubt  every  mother  thinks  her  own  child  the  £urest ;  but  on  thii 
child  there  was  some  divine  signature — some  aureole  around  his  1 
head — some  bright  evidence  of  a  destiny  before  him  more  than 
human,  and  of  a  relationship  that  predicted  something  in  his  character 
and  history  greater  than  ordinary.  And,  therefore,  on  this  account, 
as  well  as  from  maternal  instinct,  strong  enough  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  also  from  a  divine  impulse,  she  took  him,  and  resolved 
to  hide  him  three  months.  But  when  the  hiding  of  him  longer  than 
three  months  became  impossible — perhaps  from   the  searcheis  of  M 
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Phanoh,  or  perhaps  from  the  fears  she  entertained  lest  some  one 
should  inform  of  the  circumstance — she  made  her  election,  and  chose 
to  trust  her  dear  babe  rather  to  the  mercy  of  the  crocodiles,  the 
windS}  and  the  waves,  than  to  allow  him  to  remain  any  longer  within 
reach  of  the  cruel  tyrant  who  then  occupied  the  throne.  Mothers 
of  England,  how  privileged  are  ye  !  With  all  the  inrendvenets  oi 
maternal  instinct  and  love,  she  collected  the  papyrus,  which,  no 
doubt,  was  the  substance  out  of  which  the  ark  or  basket  was  made, 
and  of  which  boats  are  still  constructed  on  the  NUe,  and  fastened  its 
different  i»rts  tc^ether  with  "  slime,"  or  bitumen ;  and  lastly,  the 
outside  of  it  she  covered  with  pitch,  to  protect  it  from  the  ingress  of 
water.  She  then  placed  it,  not  upon  the  river,  where  it  would  be 
home  with  the  current  to  the  sea,  but  amoi^  the  bulrushes — that  is, 
at  some  distance  from  the  banks,  but  not  far  enough  to  come  within 
the  current,  and  be  carried  down  with  the  stream.  But  not  satisfied 
with  these  precautions,  she  resolved  to  set  a  sentinel  to  watch  the 
child,  probably  to  give  the  alarm  should  any  wild  beasts  approach, 
or,  still  worse,  should  any  persons,  searching  for  male  infants, 
threaten  to  come  near.  She  therefore  placed  the  sister  of  Moses 
afar  off,  to  see  what  would  be  done  to  him.  Having  thus  placed 
this  sentmel,  whose  guardian  care  was  increased  by  ai&ction,  and 
W'bose  watchmanship  was  made  more  secure  by  the  inspection 
of  the  distant  eye  of  the  mother  herself,  both  watched,  day  and 
night,  till,  it  is  said,  "  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  came  down  to 
Wash  herself  at  the  river."  This  is  not  the  exact  description  of  her 
purpose.  Her  object  was  to  perform  some  religious  rite.  The 
river  Nile  was  the  most  sacred  thing  in  Egypt,  and  most  of  their 
leli^ous  rites  and  ceremonies  were  connected  with  the  river  and  its 
ncredness.  Her  **  maidens,"  or  ladies-in-waiting,  **  walked  along 
bf  the  river's  side ;"  the  strange  object  caught  her  attention  i  and, 
when  she  saw  the  ark  among  the  flags,  "  she  sent  her  maid  to  fetch 
it,"    We  can  well  conceive  the  terror  of  the  sentinet-sister,  and, 
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Still  more,  the  agitation  and  alann  of  the  sendiiej-niother.  "  And 
when  she  had  opened  it,  she  saw  the  child ;  and,  behold " — the 
world  would  say  accidentally,  but  a  Christian  must  say  by  the  good 
providence  of  God — "  the  babe  wept."  This  was  a  spectacle  too 
touching  for  t'haraoh's  daughter  to  resist ;  and  therefore,  with  true 
womanly  feeling,  in  language  touching  and  true  to  life,  "  she  had 
compassion  on  bim,  and  said.  This  it  one  of  the  Hebrews'  children." 
Making  the  best  of  the  emergency,  the  sentinel-sister,  who  stood 
by,  ran  up  to  Pharaoh's  daughter— and,  not  telling  what  was  untrue, 
but  not  stating,  as  she  was  not  called  upon  to  state,  what  was  all  the 
hct — said,  "  Shall  I  go  and  call  to  thee  a  nurse  of  the  Hebrew 
women,  that  she  may  nurse  the  child  for  thee  ?"  The  su^esdon 
was  so  natural  and  reasonable,  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  said  instandy, 
"  Go.  And  the  maid  went,  and  called  the  child's  mother."  Here 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Christian  stratagem — that  is,  stratagem 
warranted  by  Christian  principle.  It  was  in  no  respect  inconsistent 
with  the  sincerity  and  candour  of  Christian  character.  Forthwith 
the  mother  came ;  and  Pharaoh's  daughter  said  to  her,  little 
suspecting  she  was  the  mother,  "  Take  this  child  away,  and  nurse  it 
for  me  ;  and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages."  The  mother  could  have 
said,  what  the  safety  of  the  babe  prevented  her  saying,  "  I  want  no 
wages  i  my  reward  will  be  the  privilege  of  nursing  this  babe ;"  but 
with  thorough  tact  and  management,  and  yet  with  the  propriety  uxl 
consistency  of  a  Christian,  she  took  the  child,  and,  without  a  word 
about  the  wages,  silently  and  thankfully  became  its  nurse  ;  "  and  he 
became,"  by  adoption,  as  customary  in  Kgypt,  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter.  "  And  she  called  his  name  Moses,"  from  the  Hebrew 
verb  Afashah,  which  means  to  "  draw  out>"  The  Egyptian  lady 
gave  the  Hebrew  babe  a  Hebrew  name. 


THE   ACTS  Qf   ^0S^$, 
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ND  It  cam*  to  paai  in  thote  days,  when  Moiei  wat 
%'^]  r'^K'^wn,  that  hs  want  out  unto  his  brethren." 
Wi  thui  see  where  his  heart  beat.  He  was  an 
inmate  in  a  royal  palace,  treated  at  one  of  the 
king's  own  children  (  and  yet  his  heart  seems  to 
have  becmna  more  and  niore  insensible  to  the 
cpltndour,  dignity,  and  equipage  of  a  palace,  and 
to  have  sent  its  deepest  sympathies  where  hit 
poor  countrymen  groaned  under  the  oppression 
of  PhvatA.  *'  By  faith  Mosei,  when  tie  was 
come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of 
laraoh's  daughter  (  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the 
opie  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season." 
e  would  rather  be  a  despised  Hebrew  than  an  Egyptian  prince 
prime  minister.  Buch  wnt  then  the  force  of  £uth,  the  victory 
It  overcometb  th*  world. 

'*  He  spied  an  Egyptian  smiting  an  Hebrew,  one  of  hit 
idiren."  That  was  a  call  for  him  instantly  to  interpose.  *'  And 
looked  this  way  and  that  w^y" — not  at  if  he  knew  that  he  was 
ing  to  do  a  bad  deed,  but  he  heiftated,  as  if  to  ask.  Is  this  the 
no  ?— '*  And  when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  man,  he  slew  the 
ryptitn,  and  hid  him  in  the  sand."  According  to  Joscphus,  there 
IS  a  law  in  Egypt,  that  if  two  men  were  seen  fighting  together  in 
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mortal  conflkc,  a  apectitor  m^t  interHeFe,  even  dxH^  he  took 
vmj  tbc  life  of  one  of  them.  Motet,  tberefitre,  did  not  do  a  thing 
unlawful,  according  to  Egjrptian  law ;  but  he  did  a  thing  unpardoo- 
tble  to  Egyptian  feelings,  and  therefore  he  mi^t  expect  to  nifier  for 
it  At  the  same  time,  the  deedi  of  a  life  lo  peculiar,  and  lo  betet^ 
and  in  so  extraordinary  circumstaocet,  are  not  all  of  them  precedenlt 
for  u*. 

Havii^  thui  tared  an  Itraeltte  from  the  bands  of  a  fierce 
Egyptian,  "  Behold  " — what  was  unteem^  enough  in  the  pretence 
of  the  heathen — *'  two  men  of  the  Hebrews  strove  togedier  |  and 
Motet  taid  to  him  that  did  the  wrong.  Wherefore  tmitett  thou  tl^ 
fellow  i"  See  how  little  was  hii  encouragement  to  help  them  wbo 
would  not  help  themselves.  This  Hebrew  said  to  him,  who  wu 
ready  to  give  up  rank,  patronage,  and  power,  in  order  to  assist  hii 
persecuted  countrymen,  "  Who  made  thee  a  prince  and  a  judge  over 
us  i  Intendest  thou  to  kill  me,  as  thou  lulledst  the  Egyptian  V 
This  was  a  savage  return  for  so  much  kindness.  If  Moses  had 
been  a  worldly  man,  he  would  have  said,  *'  I  see  I  get  no  thanks  for 
doing  good  i  I  shall  return  to  the  palace,  and  leave  the  wretched 
Hebrews  to  work  out  their  own  deliverance."  But  when  we  do 
good,  we  must  do  it  with  no  prospect  of  receiving  thanks.  If  we 
do  it  otherwise,  what  better  are  we  than  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  i 
We  are  to  do  good  became  it  is  good,  and  because  it  is  duty.  If 
thanks  come,  let  us  rejoice  that  there  are  men  who  are  thankful ;  and 
if  not,  let  us  be  sorry  only  for  them  who  cannot  be  grateful.  Our 
duties  remain.     Our  responsibilities  are  not  diminished. 

All  the  thanks  Moses  got  from  this  Hebrew  was,  **  Intendest 
thou  to  kill  me,  as  thou  killedst  the  Egyptian  i"  The  truth  is,  tbc 
Israelites  had  sunk  into  brute  insensibility  under  oppression.  It  wu 
hit  misfortune  as  well  as  crime.  Extreme  physical  degradadon  duDs 
the  intellect  and  destroys  moral  sensibility.  Some  complain  that  the 
very  poorest  classes  of  the  coounuiu^,  who  live  in  undagrouod 
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cellars  and  upper  garrets,  are  unthankful.  But,  after  all,  it  it 
because  we  aie  undutifiih  Physical  degradation  has  ^  most  per« 
nicious  eSisct  upon  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  intellectual  feelings  of 
mankind.  It  brutalises  and  barbarizes.  A  great  physical  and  social 
amelioration  in  poor  men's  homes  must  be  made,  before  a  real  moral 
and  spiritual  one  begins  in  their  hearts.  We  must  raise  the  masses 
above  the  level  of  the  brutes,  before  we  can  raise  them  to  the  level 
of  Christians.  We  must  make  them  men,  before  we  can  make 
them,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Christians. 

^^  Now  when  Pharaoh  heard  this  thing,  he  sought  to  slay  MoSeS. 
But  Moses  fled  from  the  hce  of  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Alidian'*— *a  country  in  Arabia  Petrxa,  so  called  from  Abraham's 
fourth  son  by  Keturah— "  and  he  sat  down  by  a  well."  There  the 
daughters  of  ^^  the  priest,^'  or  prince,  ^^  of  Midian  came  down  to 
draw  water."  As  you  read  of  Rachel  and  Rebekah,  this  was  not 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  princess.  ^^  And  the  shepherds," 
or  some  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert,  ^'  came  and  drove  them 
away ;  but  Moses  stob^  up,  and  helped  them,  and  watered  their 
flock."  When  they  came  to  the  prince,  their  father,  they  told  him 
the  story  of  their  protection,  fo  nobly  and  bravely  accorded  by 
Moses.  The  old  man  asked,  "  And  where  is  he  ?  Why  is  it  that 
ye  have  left  the  man  ?  Call  him,  that  he  may  eat  bread  " — that  is, 
enjoy  the  rites  of  hospitality — ^^  and  that  I  may  personally  thank 
him  for  his  kindness.  Moses  went  to  his  home,  and  enjoyed  his 
hospitality,  and  was  so  charmed  wi^h  Zipporah,  his  daughter,  that  he 
got  her  in  marriage.  His  courtship,  unlike  Jacob's,  was  brief  and 
business-like. 

Tyrants  do  not  live  for  ever.  "  It  came  to  pass,  in  process  of 
time,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  died ;"  but  the  children  of  Israel  found 
no  relief;  they  still  ^^  sighed,  by  reason  of  the  bondage."  But 
**  their  cry  came  up"  to  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

Thus  see  small  beginnings,  right  in  their  nature,  have  great  ends. 
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That  child,  in  that  ark  of  papyrus,  was  safer  than  the  bravest  crew 
in  the  noblest  battle-ship  thiw  ever  sailed  the  ocean.  The  over- 
shadowing wings  of  God  were  over  him ;  angels  ministered  unto 
him.     Pharaoh  might  be  swept  from  hi*  throoc,  but  Moses  could 
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_  E  have  here  the  first  and  most  Impressive  mani- 
festation of  God  to  Moses  in  the  desert  by  way 
of  a  preface  to  that  wonderful  exodus  of  the 
children  of  Israel.     There  appeared  in  a  bush, 
that  burned  and  was  not  consumed,  a  Being  who 
^  is  called  "the  angel  of  the  Lord."     Some  of  the  most 
competent  critics  agree  that  the  word,  **  angel  of  the 
Lord,"    ought  to   be   rendered,    "  the    Angel-Lord," 
Hence,  it  has  been  reasonably  thought  this  was  a  mani- 
festation of  our  blessed  Lord,  in  one  of  these  forms  in 
which  He  sometimes  appeared  before  his  incarnation ; 
,  therefore,  that  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  wherever  He  appears 
lughout  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  Scripture,  was  none 
;r  than  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh." 

That  the  Being  who  appeared  on  this  occasion  was  God  is 
ious  J  because,  whilst  it  is  said,  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
eared  unto  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush,"  it 
Iso  said,  "  And  when  the  Lord  (Jehovah]  saw  that  he  turned 
e  to  see,  God  called  unto  him  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and 
,  Moses,  Moses  ;  and  he  said.  Here  am  I.  And  He  said,  Draw 
nigh  hither  ;  put  off  thy  shoes  from  ofF  thy  feet,  for  the  place 
:reon  thou  sUndest  is  holy  ground.  Moreover,  He  said,  I  am  the 
i  of  thy  fathe-  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
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God  of  Jacob."  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  being  who  appeared 
was  a  Divine  Being — the  Meltch-Tthmah — "the  Ai^el-Lord;"  and 
as  the  Father  is  never  spoken  of  as  sent,  He  is  none  other  than  the 
Angel-God,  or  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  our  only  Saviour. 

Moses  was  commanded  to  take  his  shoes  off  his  feet,  because 
God  was  present :  **  shoes,"  properly  "  thy  sandals."  To  take  off 
the  shoes  is  equivalent  to  "uncover  thy  head"  with  us.  Fonns 
change  ;  duticfe  abide  for  evtr. 

The  bush,  ever  burning  and  never  consumed,  is  the  recognized 
symbol  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

God  tiM,  "  I  hare  surely  seen  thi  Iffllction  of  BIf  ^M^." 
How  interesting  the  fiictj  that  God  takes  co^isuice  of  tbt  dJfilcldofii 
of  his  people  j  the  afflictions  of  one  as  of  many — tif  great  and 
small.  One  sometimes  is  pucsled  to  determine  whether  God 
appears  greatest  when  He  rides  on  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the 
storm,  speaks  in  the  thunder  and  manifests  his  glory  in  the  lightning, 
or  when  He  descends  to  give  each  beat  of  the  pulse  to  the  minutest 
microscopic  insect,  and  to  notice  the  pains,  the  sorrows,  and  the 
sufFerii^  of  the  humblest  and  lowliest  of  the  human  hmily.  God's 
greatness  Is  probably  more  magnificently  revealed  by  the  microscope 
than  by  the  telescope — in  little  things  than  in  great  things.  He 
appears  arrayed  in  a  richer  glory  when  his  Fatherly  hand  lays  its 
healing  touch  upon  a  broken  heart,  than  when  it  launches  the 
thunderbolt,  or  gives  their  commissioiH  to  the  angels  of  the  sky. 
God's  people  could  not  siifFer  in  the  brick-yards  of  Egypt  without 
drawing  down  the  sympathies,  as  they  attracted  the  eye  and  shared 
in  the  cognJEance,  of  the  Lotd  God  of  Abraham.  "  I  have  surely 
Seen  the  alTliction  of  my  people."  No  darkness  is  impenetrable  to 
his  tjt — no  meanness  repels  his  sympathiesi  In  dark  underground 
Cellars,  and  in  royal  palaces,  He  sees  and  helps  with  impartial  and 
Unceasing  care. 

Qod   says,  "  I  am  come  down  to  deliver  them."      All  such 
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lang^age,  applied  to  God,  i^  borrowed  from  human  habit^.  W^eii 
it  is  said,  ^^  God  repented,"  it  doe$  not  mean  (hat  He  ch^ngcf)  hjs 
mii^d,  1)Ht  xh^\,  I^p  changed  his  mode  of  proceeding  Pr  dealing  wi^h 
mankind.  Wb<:f)  it  is  s^id,  ^^  I  am  come  downi"  it  does  i)pt  mean 
that  God  was  ii\  one  place,  apd  moved  from  that  to  another,  but  that 
He  fook  notice  pf^  iqtprfered  vr>th,  or  intprposed,  and  begai)  a 
dispensation  pr  ^  dealing  pepuliar  to  and  demanded  by  (he  emergency. 
God  said  He  wquld  bring  them  out  pf  Egypf — that  was  the  first 
promise---and  would  bring  them  ^^  unto  a  good  land,  and  a  large, 
unto  a  land  flowing  ^ith  Riilk  and  hppey.'*  It  has  been  a  favpprite 
difficqlty  with  persons  of  a  ^ceptica)  turn  pf  mind,  how  Palestine 
could  be  called  sq ;  but  recent  travels  ip  that  lapd  have  displayed 
enough  of  it)  {remaining  n^agnificence  and  wealth  to  show  that  the 
strongest  descriptions  of  its  fertility  in  ancient  times  are  rather 
midersti|ted  (ban  piher^j^p.  It  has  been  proved  to  have  bee()  Ipng 
a  country  rich  \j[\  pa^tiifsige  and  flowers,  ii\  flpcks  and  herds^  prp« 
ducing  large  quantitieif  of  wild  hpi^ey. 

Gold  |o|d  Moses  that  He  would  bring  him  to  Pharaoh,  and 

WoMld  req^ife  him  to  demand  of  Pharaoh  permission  for  the  people 

to  go  forth  from  the  midst  of  Egypt.     Moses  naturally  felt  hpw 

Unlikely  would  be  his  success  on  so  perilous   and   so   solemp  an 

Errand  i  for  a  new  dynasty  had  now  come  into  ^gypt,  a  dyna$ty 

^^whjch  knew  no(  Joseph*"    Mose^  felt  that  i^othing  would  be  more 

diffici)]^  that)  to  persuade  ar>  Egyptian  tyrapt  that  he  ought  to  let  go 

profiuble  slaves  \  s^id  he  a]so  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 

likely  to  meet  with  bi|t  little  success  even  amid  his  own  pepp)e  i  for 

he  repiembered  that,  aftef  he  had  interposed  to  rescue  an  Israelite 

^m  an  Egyptic^n,  instep  of  receiving  an  expression  of  cp^rteous 

gr4titHde]  he  was  repelled  and  d^^iven  away  by  twp  of  his  own 

countryman  a^  ^  meddlef  with  other  people's  matters,     fie  thefefore 

naturally  asked*  ^^  Who  am  I,  that  I  should  go  untq  f  h^aph,  and 

f    that  I  should  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  ?"     $0 
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Piul  said,  in  the  prospect  of  preaching  the  gospel,  **Who 
sufficient  for  dicse  things  I"  A  truly  great  tnind  will  always  feel  m 
humbled  by  the  prospect  of  a  sdemn,  arduous,  and  important  dut] 

God  revealed  Himielf  to  Moses  for  his  encouragement,  and  s 
that  the  name  he  should  use,  when  asked  who  sent  him,  was,  ' 
am  that  I  am."  What  a  magnificent  pwtrait  is  here  I  This 
God's  autt^iaph,  God's  definition  of  Himself.  There  is  no  su 
definition  in  the  pages  of  Paganism ;  no  such  idea  ever  entered  t 
human  heart.  It  is  the  violation  of  convendonal  exprestioni ;  it 
language  sinking  and  breaking  under  the  weight,  pressure,  a 
magnificence  of  a  divine  and  ^oiious  diought.  John,  in  t 
Apocalypse,  says,  "  He  that  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be  j"  clocbii 
these  words  in  language  evidently  designed  to  embody,  as  far 
possible,  a  divine  and  infinite  thought.  There  is  no  greater  proof 
the  essential  Deity  of  our  blessed  Lord  than  this :  when  the  Jei 
were  about  to  stone  him,  He  said,  "  Before  Abraham  was" — do( 
was,  but — "  I  am  i"  that  is,  assuming  to  Himself  what  every  Je 
fclt  was  the  intransferable  name,  Jehovah — "  I  am  hath  sent  n 
unto  you."  It  is  not  improbable  that  Jesus  alluded  to  this  vc 
definition  of  essential  Dei^. 

God  commands  Moses  to  Say  to  Pharaoh,  "  The  Lord  God 
the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  us :  and  now  let  us  go,  we  beseech  thf 
three  days'  journey  into  the  wilderness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  to  ti 
Lord  our  God."  Some  have  said  that  that  was  not  stating  tl 
truth — at  least,  the  whole  truth.  It  is  quite  true  that  God  mea 
ultimately  to  emancipate  them ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  his  fii 
step  was  only  to  let  them  go  so  &r  into  the  desert.  The  Israelii 
themselves  did  not  expect  they  would  not  return  to  Egypt.  B 
God  told  Moses  that  the  king  of  Egypt  would  not  let  them  go,  unl 
in  consequence  of  signs  and  wonders,  his  fears  should  prevail  ov 
his  policy,  and  he  should  be  compelled  to  let  those  go  whom  ' 
would  otherwise  retain. 
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■i^t  ^onronssion  of  blasts. 

OSES  naturally  shrunk  from  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bility God  was  about  to  devolve  on  him ;  the 
means  seemed  so  inadequate,  and  the  issue  so  vast, 
that  his  heart  iainted  and  failed.  He  naturally 
saw,  that  to  march  the  Hebrew  people  from  the 
midst  of  Egypt  across  the  desert  without  any  visible 
or  prospective  supply  of  food,  or  caravans,  or 
accompaniment  of  any  sort  that  could  be  a  reason- 
able presumption  to  them  that  they  should  not  perish 
from  hunger  by  the  wayside,  would  be  almost  an 
impossibility.  Therefore,  when  God  asked  him  to  undertake  the 
mission,  his  heart  lainted,  and  his  strength  haled  ;  and  he  anticipated 
the  evil  that  did  more  or  less  actually  occur — '*  They  will  not 
believe  me."  How  will  these  degraded  slaves,  degraded  by  long, 
hard  treatment,  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  heavenly  maintenance  1 
How  will  they  listen  to  me,  seeing  the  only  experiment  I  made  to  do 
them  good  was  a  failure  that  gave  no  peace  to  them,  and  brought 
some  trouble  upon  my  own  head  i  They  will  stoutly  deny  that 
which  I  have  witnessed — the  bright  and  glorious  apocalypse  of 
thyself  in  the  burning  bush ;  and  they  will  tell  me,  "  The  Lord  hath 
not  appeared  unto  thee." 

What  step  did  God  take  not  to  persuade  them — for  that  was  to 
be  a  subsequent  act — but  to  persuade  Moses  to  undertake  what  He 
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commanded  ?  How  sad  that  he  should  need  any  additional  sij 
How  sad  that  he,  who  had  seen  God,  and  heard  Him  speak  from 
bush,  should  yet  doubt  that  the  same  God  would  gjvc  him  stren 
for  his  journey,  and  success  in  the  enterprise  divinely  assigned  hi 
To  make  sure  that  any  duty  we  engage  in  is  clearly  God's  will, 
instantly  to  engage  in  it  in  God's  strength,  is  an  instance  of 
higher  humility  than  hesitation  to  underuke  it  for  fear  of  Mi 
God  showed  him  what  (le  would  do  for  Ismel,  and  how  mu^h 
his  almighty  power  He  would  make  actual  before  them,  in  ordei 
persuade  them  that  Motes  bad  ^  4(vmB  (;gmn:)iMioii,  and  tfitncf 
that  it  was  their  duty  (o  obey. 

Gad  resolved  to  convince  them  by  unequivocal  credentialf— 
acts  full  of  omnipotence.  He  said  to  Moses,  **  I  will  give  you 
instance  of  what  you  shall  do.  Cast  your  rod  on  the  ground."  A 
it  became  a  serpent.  "  And  Moses,"  being  frightened,  "  fled  fc 
before  it."  How  tniff  a  picture  of  human  nature  !  How  like 
what  we  should  have  done  in  the  same  circumstances !  He  w 
inspired  the  Bible,  and  recorded  this  history,  recorded  fact.  WI 
is  here  written  is  so  true  to  nature,  that  the  story  proves  its  01 
truth,  and  He  only  who  made  the  human  heart  could  have 
delineated  its  feelings.  Moses  then  took  the  serpent  by  the  tail,  1 
it  became  again  a  rod.     This  was  done  to  encourage  him. 

God  bade  him  next  put  his  hand  into  bis  bosom,  and  when 
took  it  out,  it  *'  was  leprous  as  snow."  It  was  done  to  pertua 
Moses  what  God  would  do  and  could  do  before  the  Israelitei, 
order  to  persuade  them  that  Moses  was  sent  from  God,  and  thi 
instant  exodus  their  duty. 

Wherein  lies  the  force  of  a  miracle  ?  It  does  not  prove  a  tiu 
because  it  Is  above  nature  i  for  I  cannot  see  any  feason  to  doubt  th 
Satan  has  done  and  will  do  supernatural  deeds.  The  fallen  spit 
who  has  superhuman  wisdom,  it  is  not  improbable,  may  have  sup< 
human  power.    I  do  not  sec  why  he  who  is  able  to  reach  the  hum 
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mind  and  tempt  i(  t/Qi  cril,  may  not  be  able  to  do  things  before  the 
bttmai}  scnset  more  than  physical  human  power  Can  accomplish. 
But  if  Satan  were  to  do  some  superhuman  feat,  whilst  it  would  so  far 
h€  miraculous  in  that  it  is  above  what  we  ordinarily  see,  it  would  not 
prorc  that  Satan  was  God,  or  that  a  lie  is  truth.  The  miracles  of 
the  New  l''estaai«nt  had  in  them,  not  only  superhuman  power,  but 
also  superhuman  benevolence,  and  they  indicated  that  they  were  ] 
from  God  mainly  by  that  $  and,  therefore,  the  miracles  of  the  Bible, 
or  of  the  New  Testament  at  least,  have  internal  evidence  that  they 
are  the  exponents  or  expressions  of  divine  love  as  well  as  of  divine 
power,  and  therefore  from  jibove,  and  not  from  beneath. 

Moses  hesitated  still  to  go.  Aaron,  therefore,  was  appointed  to 
accompany  him,  having  special  qualifications  for  a  part  of  the  mission. 
MoseS  reluctantly  consented. 

Afterwatdsi  Moses  said  to  Jethro,  or  Reuel,  with  that  deference 
to  the  old  man's  wishes  which  is  ever  due  to  age,  ^^  Let  me  go,  I 
I^fty  thee,  and  return  unto  my  brethren  which  are  in  Egypt,  and  see 
whether  they  be  yet  alive.  And  Jethro^'— either  because  he  had 
confidence  in  Moses,  or  under  special  inspiration — ^'  said  to  Moses, 
Go  in  peace*  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  in  Midian,  Go,  return 
into  Egypt ;  for  all  the  men  are  dead  which  sought  thy  life."  Forty 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  slew  the  Egyptian. 

God  gave  Moses  his  message.  '*  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
When  thou  goest  to  return  into  Egypt,  see  that  thou  do  all  those 
wondsrs  before  Pharaoh  which  I  have  put  in  thine  hand  :  but  I  will 
harden  his  heart,  that  he  shall  not  let  the  people  go.  And  thou  shalt 
say  unto  Pharaoh,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Israel  is  my  son,  even  my 
firstborn  :  and  I  say  unto  thee.  Let  my  son  go,  that  he  may  serve 
me  :  and  if  thou  refuse  to  let  him  go,  behold,  I  will  slay  thy  son, 
even  thy  firstborn."  He  added,  "  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart 
that  he  shall  not  let  the  people  go."  If  it  is  said  in  one  passage  that 
God  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  it  is  said  in  another  passage  that 
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Pharaoh  hardened  his  own  heart.  There  must,  Aerefore,  be  some 
intermediate  explanation  that  will  reconcile  both.  T^at  expUnadoa 
is  plainly  this,  that  some  things  God  does  directly^  and  is  the  cMut 
of)  that  other  things  God  does  indirectly,  and  is  the  taasioH  o£ 
For  instance,  Jesus  came  to  preach  peace,  and  yet  He  Himself  si^ 
"I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  tword."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  direct  object  of  the  mission  of  Christ  wa£  not  to 
create  war,  but  peace.  What  he  meant,  therefm,  was,  that  his 
mission  to  create  peace  would  be  the  occasion  of  war.  Salvation  is 
said  by  the  apostle  to  be  to  one  **  the  savour  of  death,"  and  to 
another  '*  the  savour  of  life  j"  that  is,  the  savour  of  death  inci- 
dentally, the  savour  of  life  directly.  God  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart 
by  submitting  to  him  those  truths,  arguments,  and  evidences  which 
he  ought  to  have  accepted,  the  rejection  and  rccffll  of  which  hardened 
the  heait  they  did  not  convince.  Everybody  knows,  in  the  present 
day,  that  if  one  listen,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  to  great  truths,  and, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  reject  them,  he  grows  in  the  capaci^  erf 
repulsion  and  ability  to  reject  them ;  and  the  oftcner  he  rejects,  the 
more  hardened  he  becomes  j  and  thus  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
that  was  meant  to  melt,  becomes  the  occasion  of  hardening  the  heart. 
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MARAOH,  ttie  Egyptian  king,  sat  upon  his  throne, 
possession  of  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
p,]  of  ih  Eastern  despot,  fearing  no  rival,  and 
expfectiiig  ho  reversal.  He  had  not  the  fe- 
[^  moteat  idea  of  the  great  transaction  that  tHs 
taking  place,  invisible  to  him,  between  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  the  Loid  God  of  Israel,  the  issue  of 
which  would  be  his  own  dethronement,  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  nation,  and  the  deliverance  of  those  very 
slaves  whom  he  was  grinding  to  the  earth  by 
opttresslve  tyranny  and  avaricious  despotism.  He  recollected  Moses, 
no  doubt,  aiid  the  very  wonderful  story  of  his  early  life.  He  had 
heard  that  He  wal  picked  up  as  a  foundling,  that  he  was  taken  home 
by  ft  rOyal  daughter  of  an  illustrious  predecessor  of  his  own,  that  he 
.  wu  brought  up  In  the  palace,  and  learned  there  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians,  but  that  he  was  so  fboDsh  and  headstrong  a  fanatic, 
that  he  had  left  the  advantages  which  he  had,  and  the  splendid 
preferment  which  he  enjoyed,  for  what  Pharaoh  thought  a  mere 
delusion,  art  idea,  or  sentiment— of  no  weight  or  worth  when 
:  Weighed  against  the  material  advantages  of  a  great  kingdom,  a 
splendid  palace,  and  the  power  he  might  ivicld  as  the  chief  servant 


(rf'  Pharaoh.      He  thought  that  this    fanatic,  though  not  dead,  ' 


I  too  feeble  and  worthless  a  persi 
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lage,  and   too  much  carried  away 
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by  his  own  romantic  notions  of  religioiii  to  weaken  his  twaj  over 
the  Egyptian  people. 

It  appears,  however,  that  while  these  thoughts  were  passing 
tbough  his  mind,  Moses  and  Aaron  went  into  the  palace,  and  spake 
to  Pharaoh,  and  said,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Let  my 
people  20,  that  they  01^  hold  a  feast  unto  me  in  the  wilderness." 
What  a  majestic  prefitce  to  this  humble,  reasonable,  and  fair  petition ! 
"  The  God  of  Israel  is  our  authori^ ;  we  are  simply  his  ambassadon, 
and  we  ask  for  Him,  and  in  his  name,  that  thou  wouldest  let  the 
people  of  Israel  go."  Pharaoh's  reply  was,  **  Who  is  the  Lord,  that 
I  should  obey  his  voice,  to  let  Israel  go  f  I  know  not  the  Lord, 
neither  will  I  let  Israel  go."  How  did  Moses  and  Aaron  reply  i 
Let  us  mark  the  contrast  between  the  Egyptian  king  and  the 
Hebrew,  or  Christian,  messengers.  Being  threatened,  they  threat- 
ened not ;  reviled,  they  reviled  not  again.  They  took  meekly  his 
remarks ;  they  entreated,  but  threatened  not  j  for  they  said  imme- 
diately, *'  The  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  us  ;"  speaking 
calmly,  as  if  not  one  insulting  expression  had  been  used:  "let  us 
go,  we  pray  thee,  three  days'  journey  into  the  desert,  and  sacrifice 
unto  the  Lord  our  God,  lest  He  fall  upon  us  with  pestilence,  or  with 
the  sword,"  Let  us  do  the  duty  that  He  enjoins,  lest  we  suffer  the 
consequences  of  neglecting  that  duty.  Here  is  a  precedent  for  us. 
If  Pharaoh  forgot  his  place,  Moses  and  Aaron  were  not  to  forget 
theirs.  If  he  laid  aside  the  dignity  of  a  king  when  he  addressed 
them,  evidently  in  loss  of  temper,  as  well  as  in  irreligious  language, 
they  did  not  lay  aside  the  deference  that  subjects  owed,  or  the 
meekness  that  Christians  felt.  They  spoke  as  if  he  excusably 
mistook  their  object,  or  was  ignorant  of  their  meaning,  owing  to 
their  imperfect  expression  of  it.  They  explained,  that  they  only 
wanted  to  go,  that  they  might  escape  the  righteous  judgment  which 
disobedience  would  incur.  They  might  have  said,  "  If  judgment 
begin  at  the  house  of  God,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  them  that  obey 
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not  the  gospel  ?*'  It  ought  to  have  suggested  to  Pharaoh — If 
God's  own  people  suiFer  for  disobedience  to  his  laws,  what  will  be 
the  treatment  of  those  who  insult  Him  to  his  face,  and  blaspheme 
the  holy  name  by  which  they  are  called  ? 

The  king  of  Egypt  was  not  moved,  he  said,  "  Wherefore  do  ye, 
Moses  and  Aaron,  let  the  people  from  their  works  ?"  The  word 
"  let"  is  used  in  the  old  Saxon  sense  or  meaning  of  the  expression, 
and  is  equivalent  to  "prevent" — "Wherefore  do  ye,  Moses  and 
Aaron,  prevent  the  people  from  doing  their  works  ?  Get  you  unto 
your  burdens.  And  Pharaoh  said.  Behold,  the  people  of  the  land 
now  are  many,  and  ye  make  them  rest  from  their  burdens,"  He 
turned  aside  from  Moses  and  Aaron  with  perfect  contempt,  and 
spake  to  the  officers  and  exactors,  and  told  them  to  see  that  the 
people  instantly  attended  to  their  work.  The  expression,  "  the 
people  of  the  land  now  are  many,"  evidently  denotes  that  the 
produce  of  so  many  labourers*  work  was  a  verj'  great  accession  to 
the  royal  treasury ;  and  that  if  he  were  to  allow  them  to  suspend 
their  work  for  a  very  few  days,  it  would  be  the  loss  to  him  of  a  very 
great  income.  He  thought  only  of  two  things — filling  the  coffers  of 
the  state  by  grinding  down  the  lives  of  his  slaves,  and  of  degrading 
a  people  who,  he  dreamed  in  his  folly,  if  they  had  strength  and 
opportunity,  would  rise  up,  resist  his  government,  and  upset  his 
throne.  He  therefore  said,  "  They  are  many,"  and  insisted  upon 
their  going  back  to  their  burdens ;  and,  like  all  Eastern  princes, 
instead  of  being  softened  by  this  appeal  to  his  royal  clemency, 
he  seems  to  have  been  more  exasperated  against  them ;  for  he 
now  refused  them  straw,  and  yet  insisted  upon  their  producing  in 
the  same  time  the  ordinary  number,  or  "tale,"  of  bricks.  We 
can  see  the  hardship  suffered  by  the  Israelites  on  this  occasion; 
because  they  were  required  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  bricks  in 
the  same  time,  and  yet  they  had  to  go  and  collect  the  straw  or  the 
stubble  for  these  bricks,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands   of  the 
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monarch.    It  was  therefore  additional  labour  without  the  oppoitunir 
and  means  of  accomplishing  iL 

But  the  officers,  when  they  saw  it,  came  and  complained.  Somi 
think  thatj  while  the  taskmasters  were  EgyptianSj  the  subordinati 
officers  were  Hebrews.  These  last  came  and  complained,  "  Wher» 
fate  dealest  thou  thus  with  thy  servants  i  There  is  no  straw  giver 
unto  thy  servants,  and  they  say  to  us,  Make  brick :  and,  behold,  thy 
servants  are  beaten,  but  the  fault  is  in  thine  own  people." 

As  they  came  forth  from  Pharaoh,  they  met  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  said  to  then,  '*Tbe  Lord  look  upon  you,  and  judge ;  because 
ye  have  made  our  savour  to  be  abhorred  in  the  eyes  of  Pharaoh." 
You  came  professedly  to  do  us  good ;  you  have  done  us  harm.  Yen 
have  not  helped  one  jot  our  deliverance,  but  you  have  added 
immensely  to  the  weight  and  pressure  of  our  burdens.  The  Lord 
therefore  forgive  you.  We  deeply  lament  it ;  but  so  It  is.  Often 
oppression  becomes  heaviest  as  deliverance  draws  near. 

"  And  Moses,"  grieved  and  pained,  "  returned  unto  the  Lord, 
:^nd  said,  Lord,  wherefore  hast  thou  so  evil  entreated  this  people  V 
Me  thought  God  had  resolved  to  disappoint  him,  since  their  burdens, 

;ad  of  being  mitigated  by  his  interposition,  had  been  increwed. 
Moses  saw  but  the  preface,  and  rashly  judged  of  the  work.  He  saw 
the  beginning,  and  knew  not  the  end :  what  God  did  he  knew  a* 
then,  but  he  lived  to  know  thereafter. 
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I'EHOVAH  tells  Moses  and  Aarqn  what  they  should  do; 
but  He  adds,  "  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart."  We 
observed,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  God  is  often  said 
in  Scripture  to  do  things  directly  when  the  context 
shows  that  He  did  them  indirectly.  To  be  the  occasion 
of  a  thing  is  very  different  from  being  the  cause  of  a 
thing.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  say  that 
God  showed  to  Pharaoh  reasons  for  repentance,  which 

<^/;f^  He  prevented  him  by  physical  power  from  accepting. 
'  ^  Th^t  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  meaning.  It  means 
simply  that  God  was  the  incidental  occasion  of  hardening  a  heart 
which  would  not  yield  to  forces,  motives,  and  reasons,  adequate  in 
thepfiselves  to  melt  and  subdue  it. 

God  said,  "  While  you  shall  not  succeed  in  touching  Pharaoh's 
heart,  my  word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void ;  for  thp  Egyptians 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  The  message  was  sent  to  the 
monarch ;  it  feiled  in  producing  its  legitimate  influence  upon  him ; 
hut  the  residue  of  that  influence  reached  the  people,  and  many  of 
the  Egyptians  knc\y  and  learned  for  the  first  time  that  God  was 
Jehovah. 

Pharaoh  said,  "  Show  a  miracle  for  you."     That  was  not  at  all 


I 
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require,  not  simply  that  it  shall  be  suitable  and  agreeable  to  our 
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judgment,  but  that  it  shall  be  accompanied  with  such  credentials  as 
prove  it  to  have  come  direct!/  from  God.  A  miracle  has  always 
been  regarded  as  the  evidence  of  a  revelation  irom  on  high.  It  is 
not  itself  the  revelation,  but  the  evidence  of  it.  The  wax  upon  the 
deed,  and  the  seal  of  one  of  the  parties,  is  not  the  deed  i  but  it  is 
the  evidence  that  that  deed  is  accepted  and  identified  by  the  party 
whose  seal  is  attached  to  it.  The  miracles  in  the  New  Testament 
were,  if  wc  may  so  speak,  the  pedestals  of  great  truths.  The  miracles 
which  our  Lord  wrought  were  not  freaks  of  omnipotence,  but 
exhibitions  of  power  and  benevolence,  in  order  to  attest  that  a  certain 
doctrine  or  a  certain  mcss;^  was  fix>m  God.  In  the  case  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  every  miracle  that  they  wrought  went,  first,  to  prove  to 
Pharaoh  that  they  had  a  divine  commission  to  call  Israel  out  of 
Egypt ;  and  next,  if  they  had  not  beneficence  in  them,  they  were  all 
fitted  to  humble  Egypt  by  awakening  it  to  a  sense  of  the  idolatiy  in 
which  it  indulged,  and  to  prove  to  that  nation,  by  overthrowing  the 
ground  and  foundation  of  their  hopes,  that  they  were  worshipping 
only  lying  vanities.  For  instance,  the  second  miracle  recorded — 
that  of  turning  the  river  into  blood — was  not  simply  an  exhibition  of 
God's  power  to  be  a  credential  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  but  it  was  also 
a  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  national  idol  of  the  Egyptians 
themselves.  The  Nile  was  their  god.  Its  water  is  recorded  to  have 
been  the  sweetest  that  ever  was  tasted ;  and  it  is  satd  that,  in  modem 
times,  the  Turks  arc  so  fond  of  it,  that  they  are  known  to  cat  salt 
beforehand,  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  this  delicious  water  more. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh,  equally  delicious ;  and  it  is 
this  hct  that  gives  such  emphasis  to  this  expression,  "The 
Egyptians  shall  loathe  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river." 

The  first  miracle  recorded  was  that  of  turning  the  rod  into  a 
serpent,  or  rather  a  crocodile,  and  the  Egyptian  magicians  did 
so  likewise.  The  question  which  will  occur  in  the  course  of  our 
history  of  Moses*  doings  in  Egypt  is,  Did  the  magicians  really  do  , 
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supernatural  things?  This  has  been  a  great  controversy  in  every 
age.  Some  passages  seem  to  show  that  they  really  did  supernatural 
deeds,  and  others  seem  to  show  that  they  only  made  the  attempt  to 
do  them.  I  do  not  see  any  difUcuIty  in  supposing  that  they  did 
supernatural  deeds.  Grant  only,  that  the  existence  of  Satan  is  a 
reality,  that  he  is  a  fiend  armed  with  an  archangel's  force,  and 
capable  of  wielding  an  archangel's  wisdom,  and  it  is  not  surely  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  may  do  upon  the  earth  deeds  that  are 
supernatural,  or  more  properly  infranatural,  as  easily  as  what  all 
admit,  succeed  in  touching  the  human  mind  at  every  point,  and 
persuade  it  to  deeds  and  thoughts  that  are  sinful.  It  is  even  a 
greater  miracle  that  Satan  should  be  able,  in  spite  of  my  will,  to 
touch  my  mind  and  tempt  it,  than  that  he  should  be  able  to  turn  a 
rod  into  a  serpent,  or  the  serpent  back  again  into  the  rod.  Surely 
the  former  is  evidence  of  as  great  power  as  the  latter  any  day. 

What  an  awful  spectacle  must  it  have  been  to  the  Egyptians  to 
see  the  illustrious  Nile,  whose  waters  were  the  source  of  the  fertility 
of  their  land,  and  whose  delicious  taste  was  to  them  so  refreshing, 
and  which  they  worshipped  and  adored  as  a  god,  turned  into  blood, 
while  all  its  fish  died.  If  they  drank,  they  died  of  poison ;  if  they 
drank  not,  they  died  of  thirst.  *  The  milder  exhibition  did  not  melt 
the  heart  of  Pharaoh.  God  has  recourse  to  a  severer.  Those 
rationalistic  commentators  are  not  to  be  followed  who  say  that  the  river 
merely  assumed  the  appearance  of  blood.  The  statement  is  express 
and  distinct ;  and  so  many  items  are  given  of  the  resulting  conse- 
quences of  this  change,  that  one  cannot  suppose  but  that  it  was  not 
literally  turned  into  blood. 

How  interesting  is  the  contrast  to  all  this  presented  in  the 
gospels !  The  Levitical  economy  dawned  in  water  turned  into 
blood,  in  judgment)  in  punishment ;  the  Christian  economy  beauti- 
fully dawned  in  water  turned  into  wine,  for  the  very  first  miracle 
that  Jesus  wrought  was  at  a  marriage-feast,  as  if  He  would  go  forth 
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to  &7inp»thi«e  wic})  nature's  bright  ttijngi  t^fofv  He  want,  put  b 
weep  with  them  thu  wept}  u  if  He  would  utter  into  life's  sunnj 
fpQti,  in  order  to  e))ow  thu  Chrittivuty  syeeteni  Mid  uuictifiei 
them^  before  He  went  into  life's  dvker  and  stidder  ones,  canyinj 
there  those  consolations  that  the  world  cuuyit  give,  and  that  the 
world  cannot  take  away. 

It  appears  that^  during  levei)  day^i  tbn  river  had  rd)ed  a  citireV 
red  with  blood,  afid  that  the  yrhde  land  of  fgjrpt  was  in  a  state  of 
dismay,  terror,  and  alarm  »  the  awful  yiaitition  that  bad  ^en  upon 
it.  The  reason  why  it  lasted  sev^n  dayi  w^i  no  doubt,  to  let 
Pharaoh  see  that  it  was  not  an  incident^  pbenontenon,  but  a  cleat 
and  designed  and  direct  infliction  of  God.  If  it  had  lasted  for  ao 
hour,  and  disappeared  in  an  hour,  it  would  have  becfi  sai4  that  it  wu 
aome  colouring  of  some  insect  in  the  water,  or  that  it  was  some 
iiccidenul  tinge  froni  the  clay  or  soil  gf  the  maumains,  that  it  wis 
some  carbonate  or  muriate  of  iron,  or  other  chemical  solution  acci* 
dentally  mixed  with  the  waters.  But  w^en  the  effects  became  m 
palpable  as  are  here  recorded,  and  these  effects  lasted  so  long,  there 
could  be  no  mistaking  that  this  was  a  judgment  from  on  high. 

When  Moses  went  to  Pharaoh,  and  asked  him  to  let  the  people 
go,  and  he  refused,  the  next  judgment  was  inflicted — namely,  the 
banks  of  the  river  brought  forth  frogs  abundantly  ;  and  so  universal 
was  this  infliction,  that  they  went  into  Pharaoh's  housp,  and  iptb  fai> 
bedchamber,  and  upon  his  bed,  and  into  the  house  of  his  servaotii 
and  upon  his  people,  and  into  their  ovpps  and  ^eading-trougbt. 
One  can  conceive  (lo  niore  horrible,  or  fnore  offensive,  or  more 
severe  an  infliction  upon  a  great,  wealthy,  and  powerful  nation. 
But  it  strikes  one  as  a  strange  thing  to  speak  of  frogs  going  into 
As  our  ovens  are  made,  of  course,  the  entrance  of  a  fr>ig 
1  be  impossible,  from  the  intensity  of  the  heat  with  which  the 
oven  is  chaiged,  and  m  height  from  the  ground.  But  an  fgypi'-" 
oven  was  a  hole  in  the  earth,  in  which  they  put  wood  for  a  fire,  ov^r 


which  they  put  an  earthen  pitcher,  and  the  bread  was  placed  inside 
that,  and  baked  by  the  action  of  the  fire  in  the  hole  beneath.  One 
can  conceive  that,  when  this  hole  was  filled  with  frogs,  the  prepara- 
tion of  bread  would  thereby  become  utterly  impracticable. 

'*  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  said,"  evidently 
pained  and  grieved  at  the  extent  of  the  last  allliction,  *'  Intrcat  the 
Lord,'*  recognizing  Jehovah,  "  that  He  may  take  away  the  frogs 
from  me."  Such  is  human  nature.  When  man  is  in  affliction, 
his  prayer  is,  "  Take  it  away  ;"  but  he  never  dreams,  until  he  is 
taught  of  God,  of  taking  away  the  sin  that  brings  on  the  affliction. 
Moses  said,  evidently  bearing  and  forbearing,  "  When  shall  I  intreat 
for  thee,  and  for  thy  servants,  and  for  thy  people  ?"  And  Pharaoh 
replied,  "To-morrow."  We  may  fairly  ask,  why  to-morrow? 
The  answer  is,  that  the  heart  of  Pharaoh — which,  after  all,  was  but 
our  common  heart,  intensified  and  magnified — was  essentially  unbe- 
lieving, full  of  blasphemy  and  wickedness  i  and  he  had  the  latent 
persuasion  that  the  frogs  were  not  really  an  affliction  of  God,  that 
they  were,  after  all,  a  natural  phenomenon ;  and  he  thought  he 
wouy  jiist  wait  one  day  more,  and  see  if  the  wind  that  brought  them 
would  carry  them  away ;  since  If  It  so  turned  out  he  would  be 
able  more  than  ever  to  hold  fast  Israel,  and  defy  the  attempts  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  to  let  them  go.  Moses  said — and  here  Is  the 
Christian  forbearance  of  the  minister  of  a  people  so  much  trodden 
down,  ajUicted,  and  persecuted — "  Very  weli ;  be  it  according  to  thy 
word  i  that  thoii  mayest  know  that  there  Is  none  like  unto  the  Lord 
our  God."  Moses  and  Aaron  accordingly  cried  or  prayed  unto  the 
Lord,  and  He  did  according  to  the  word  of  Moses,  and  the  frogs 
were  removed. 

Then  came  the  fourth  judgment:  "Stretch  out  thy  rod,  and 

smite  the  dust  of  the  land,  that  it  may  become  lice  throughout  all 

the  land  of  Egypt."     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vermin  meant 

'    were  mosquito-gnats.      Those  who  have  been  in  warm  climates 
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know  what  a  tremendousljr  Tcxattous  infliction  would  be  the  whole 
Rtmospherc  filled  with  mosquito-^nats,  nukmg  life  inbJenble,  and 
enstence  a  perpetual  ferer.  There  it  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  real 
infliction.'^  The  other  is  scarcely  pouible  in  Eastern  climates ;  and 
it  led  the  magicians  to  saj,  when  they  could  not  produce  the  same 
result,  "  This  is  the  finger  of  God  i"  and  yet  Pharaoh's  heart  wai 
stilt  hardened,  and  he  hearkened  not  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  had  said. 

There  came  another  infliction,  called  in  our  translation,  '*  swarms 
of  flies  i"  but  the  words  **  of  flies"  are  in  italics,  which  denotes  that 
those  words  are  not  in  the  original,  but  have  been  interpolated  by  the 
translators  to  make  the  idea  more  clear.  All  that  the  original  sajrt 
of  this  fifth  judgment  is,  "  I  will  send  swarms ;"  again,  "  No 
swarms  shall  be  there  ■"  and  again,  "  The  land  was  corrupted  by 
reason  of  the  swarm."  It  is  supposed  that  this  was  a  swarm  of 
beetles.  There  arc  in  the  British  Museum  specimens  of  die 
Scarabean  beetle,  which  was  almost  worshipped  as  a  god  by  the 
Kgyptians  j  and  it  would  seem  that  the  swarms  that  covered  the  land 
were  swarms  of  the  very  deities  that  they  worshipped.  Eveiy 
plague  had  some  allusion  to  the  popular  mythology  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  was  meant,  while  demonstrating  the  power  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  to  pour  contempt  upon  all  the  gods  of  Pharaoh.  The 
beetle  was  one  of  the  divinities  of  the  Egyptians-~-a  people  moral!/ 
and  spiritually  degraded,  though  intellectually  great ;  a  striking  proof 
that  the  intellect  may  be  filled  with  light,  and  yet  there  may  be 
no  warmth  in  the  heart,  and  no  beauty  in  the  life,  and  no  purity 
in  worship.  It  was  an  infliction  upon  one  of  the  deities  they 
worshipped,  and  no  less  so  on  its  worshippers  j  and  was  thus  meant 
to  demonstrate  the  power  of  God,  and  to  degrade  an  object  of 
Egyptian  worship. 

Pharaoh  called  for  Moses,  evidently  relenting  a  little,  every  blow 
coming  heavier  upon  the  reluctant  heart  of  the  king,  and  producing 
unexpected  impressions  and  eiFccts  ;  and  he  said,  "  Go  ye,  sacrifice 
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to  your  God  in  the  land."  He  had  previously  promised  this,  and 
broken  his  word  5  but  now  he  says  he  will  fulfil  that  promise.  The 
original  request  was,  "Let  us  go  three  days'  journey  into  the 
wilderness."  Pharaoh  relents  so  far  as  to  withdraw  his  obstinate 
refusal  of  their  request  to  ofFer  a  sacrifice,  but  he  says,  "  You  must 
not  go  so  far  into  the  wilderness,"  being  afraid  of  their  escape,  "  but 
sacrifice  in  this  the  land  of  Egypt."  Moses  said,  "  That  we 
cannot  do.  We  must  either  have  the  whole,  or  we  can  have 
nothing.  And  there  is  an  obvious  reason  for  it.  If  we  were  to 
sacrifice  in  this  lahd,  we  should  sacrifice  a  lamb,  a  heifet-,  of  an  ox. 
Now  you  know  that  these  be  your  gods ;  and  if,  as  we  are  bound  by 
law  to  do,  we  should  sacrifice  these  animals  to  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
then  we  should  offer  up  what  would  be  a  perfect  abomination  in 
your  sight."  Pharaoh  said,  "  I  will  let  you  go,  that  ye  may  sacrifice 
to  the  Lord  your  God  in  the  wilderness ;  only  ye  shall  not  go  very 
far  away*' — his  avarice  relaxing,  but  still  strong.  He  consents  to  let 
them  go  into  the  wilderness,  but  instead  of  going  a  three  days' journey, 
he  only  wishes  them  to  go  three  hours'  journey  ;  so  that,  in  case  of 
their  attempting  to  escape,  he  might  bring  them  back  by  his  armies. 
"  And  Moses  said,  I  will  intreat  the  Lord  that  the  sWarms  of  beetles 
may  depart  from  Pharaoh,  from  his  servants,  and  from  his  people 
to-morrow ;  but  let  not  Pharaoh  deal  deceitfully  any  more,  in  not 
letting  the  people  go  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord."  Moses  went  out  and 
intreated  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  did  what  Pharaoh  asked  ;  but  the 
result  was,  that  **  Pharaoh  hardened  his  heart  at  this  time  also, 
neither  would  he  let  the  people  go." 
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^OSES  again  approaches  Pharaoh,  by  the  commaii 
his  God,  and  beseeches  him  to  let  his  people 
■  and  then  he  tells  him,  that  if  he  refuse  agaun>  I 
will  be  sent  on  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  "  a  grie 
murrain."  It  was,  no  doubt,  some  wastioj 
consumptive  disease  that  attacked  the  cattle  oi 
land,  and  that  emphatically  and  distinctively  i 
caled  that  the  hand  of  God  was  upon  them.  . 
at  the  same  time,  while  this  disease  lighted  i 
the  cattle  that  belonged  to  Pharaoh,  the  catti 
the  Israelites  were  not  one  of  them  touched.  This  was  a 
palpable  distinction,  meant  to  persuade  Pharaoh  that  these  ri 
lions  were  not  accidents,  that  might  be  explained  by  the  bw 
ral  phenomena,  but  that  they  were  direct  strokes  of  God, 
that  they  were  drawn  down  by  the  sins  of  the  one  class,  as 
were  averted  by  the  loyally  and  fealty  to  God  exhibited  by 
other. 

It  seems  a  very  sad  thing  that  the  inoffensive  cattle  should  sul 
and  the  sceptic  will  not  be  slow  to  ask.  Why  should  God  smile 
cattle  ?  But  the  great  law  that  seems  to  run  through  all  the  deal 
of  God  is,  that  man,  the  great  lord  of  creation,  brought  ruin, 
only  upon  himself,  but  upon  all  creatures,  and  still,  as  he  sins 
;ubjccts  suffer.     Wherever  you  see  an  animal  die,  a  leaf  fell,  or 
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er  creation  suffer,  there  you  have,  as  in  a  faithftd  mirror,  the 

action  of  man's  primal  sin. 

Notwithstanding  this  plague,  Pharaoh's  heart  was  still  hardened, 

therefore  another  plague  was  sent.  Ashes  were  sprinkled 
ards  heaven  by  the  servant  of  God,  and  disease  in  an  instant 
ce  out  upon  man  and  beast  throughout  the  land.  The  magicians 
e  affected  by  this  plague,  and,  after  this,  they  disappeared  alto- 
ler.  Their  services  seem  no  longer  to  have  been  required  by 
r  infatuated  ruler.  They,  no  doubt,  felt  themselves  thoroughly 
ibled  by  being  afflicted  by  a  disease,  no  longer  now  outside  them- 
es, but  of  which  they  with  others  were  the  suffering  and  helpless 
ims.  They  disappear  from  the  stage  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  Pharaoh  was  not  changed.  It  is  said,  "  And  the  Lord 
lened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh."  From  the  beginning  the  expression 
been,  "  The  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hardened  5"  and  as  that  is  the 
imon  expression,  we  must  explain  this  peculiar  and  rare  one  in 
light  of  the  common  one.  Clearly  it  means  that  these  dealings 
Ijod  with  Pharaoh,  instead  of  softening  his  heart,  only  hardened 

God  is  said  here  to  do  that  directly  which  He  did  indirectly.  It 
Is  as  if  He  were  the  cause  of  it,  when  really  He  was  only  the 
asion  of  it.     Just  as  the  gospel  is  the  savour  of  death  to  some — 

the  cause  of  it,  but  the  occasion  of  it.  And  this  removes  all 
sibility  of  imputation  upon  God  for  these  dealings  with  Pharaoh. 
We  then  read  of  a  grievous  hail  and  rain  that  was  brought  down 
n  the  whole  land  of  Egypt.  Egypt  has  very  little  rain  5  it  is  not 
t  that  there  is  none,  though  thunder  and  lightning  are  rarer  in  that 
1  than  in  most  countries.  We  can  conceive,  therefore,  what  an 
iression  must  have  been  produced  upon  the  whole  people  of 
rpt  when  the  electric  fluid,  that  rushed  along  the  ground,  darted 
n  the  earth  to  the  sky,  and  from  sky  to  earth,  with  ceaseless 
uscations,  accompanied  with  hail  and  rain,  and  the  destruction  of 
herbs,  and  all  the  trees..    It  seems  that  this  judgment,  from  its 
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overwhelming  majesty^  nude  a  ray  great  lmpres8fcUi  upon  Fhtxati 
for  he  said,  "  I  have  sinned  this  time  :  the  Lord  b  rij^tcoM,  and 
and  my  people  are  wicked.  Intreat  the  Xx}nl  (kt  it  It  enous^)  th 
there  be  no  more  migh^  thunderingt  and  hall  i  and  I  will  l«t  yaa  g 
and  ye  shall  atay  no  longer,"  There  is  really  much  in  thk  confesao 
of  Pharaoh  that  looka  like  genuine  repentanci|  but  It  wu  not  ao.  ! 
vras  the  product  of  terror,  not  of  hatred  of  sin,  or  a  wnK  of  fl 
love  of  God.  This  he  would  not  do  j  and  therefore  the  servants  < 
God  were  tdd,  and  diey  told  him,  that  there  would  be  brought  lipo 
him  another  judgment,  that  would  Jinish  what  the  ball  had  begun 
that  every  green  tree,  and  herb,  andfruil,  and  flower,  diat  the  haB,  A 
lightning,  and  the  tempest  had  spared,  would  be  now  consumed  b] 
devastating  inroads  of  locusts,  which  would  spread  over  the  land 
Wc  read  of  travellers  who  have  witnessed  the  inroads  of  immerat 
bodies  of  locusts.  They  have  noticed  the  very  air  darkened  by  the 
dense  mass,  or  locust-cloud,  and  they  have  heard  even  the  touai 
of  their  wings,  as  they  approached  the  scene  of  devastation.  Tbcf 
have  seen  them  cover  the  whde  earth  round  about  for  a  great  toMOf 
yards,  one,  two,  or  even  three  inches  thick,  so  that  the  horses  couU 
not  pursue  their  route  without  treading  upon  them  ;  and  they  hi" 
remarked  that  such  a  plague,  if  universal,  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  inflictions  that  could  be  suffered  by  any  land.  Hence  the 
allusion  in  Scripture,  with  reference  to  devastating  armies,  and  the 
incursions  of  lawless  conquerors,  that  what  was  the  garden  of  EdcB 
before  is  made  a  wilderness  and  a  desert  behind. 

This  plague  evidently  made  a  very  deep  impression  upon  Phiraoh, 
and  he  was  disposed  to  relent  and  give  way  a  little  |  for,  whilM  it  >■ 
said  that  God  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  it  rs  quite  obvious  ihH 
after  each  plague — and  the  word  **  ph^e,"  whether  derived  Ina 
the  Greek,  which  is  its  origin,  or  the  Latin,  means  a  blow— h< 
evidently  relented  a  little,  and  was  more  anxious  for  terms,  and,  if  >t 
could  only  be  done  compatibly  with  his  wounded  pride,  to  come  u 
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die  close  of  this  very  serious  and  severe  treatment.  He  now  pro- 
posed that  the  grown-up  men  should  only  go  away,  and  leave  the 
motheti  and  their  children  behind  ;  because  he  felt  that,  when  the 
old  slaves  were  thus  got  rid  of,  it  would  not  be  a  very  great  loss, 
since  the  young  slaves  would  take  their  place,  and  thus  his  treasury 
would  not  be  exhausted  by  their  secession.  He  therefore  tried  to 
come  to  terms  with  Moses  and  Aaron,  which  terms,  like  those  of  an 
avaricious  miser,  were  only  satisfactory  and  profitable  to  himself. 
When  he  saw  the  frightful  visitation  of  the  locusts — all  that  was 
green  devoured,  all  that  was  beautiful  blasted,  the  whole  land 
threatened  with  a  plague  that  would  depopulate  it,  by  destroying  all 
the  grass  eaten  by  the  cattle,  and  every  herb  for  the  service  of  man — 
he  rushed  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  said,  ^'  I  have  sinned  " — the  old 
story  (  the  mere  expression  of  the  lip,  and  not  the  feeling  of  the 
heart — ^'  against  the  Lord  your  God  ^"  as  if  he  implied,  ^^  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Him,  He  is  not  my  God,  and  I  do  not  owe 
allegiance  to  Him ;  yet  I  see  that  He  is  your  God,  and  that  He  has 
great  power."  "  Now  therefore  forgive,  I  pray  thee,  my  sin  only 
this  once." 

Then  ^^  Moses  entreated  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  turned  a 
mighty  strong  west  wind,  which  took  away  the  locusts,  and  cast 
them  into  the  Red  Sea.  But  the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart" — 
chat  is,  this  blow^  instead  of  subduing  Pharaoh,  ended  in  his  being 
hsrdenedr^^  so  that  he  wauld  not,"  not  could  not,  ^'  let  the  children 
of  Israel  go." 

The  Lord  then  told  his  servants  to  stretch  out  their  hands,  and 
darkness  should  overspread  the  land ;  and  to  show  Pharaoh  that  this 
was  miraculous  and  had  a  moral  significance,  as  well  as  a  physical 
calamity,  there  was  light  in  all  the  dwellings  of  the  children  of 
IsracL  This  could  not  be  a  mist,  or  a  fog,  or  a  very  heavy  and 
dense  dokid ;  it  must  have  been  some  miraculous  distribution  of  the 
light  in  one  place,  and  an  equally  miraculous  arrest  or  prevention  of 
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it  in  another  place,  \>j  which  it  was  evidendj'  intended  that  Pharaoh 
should  see  that  moral  excdience  has  liglu  irradiating  it  with  its 
splendour,  and  that  wickedness  has  darkness  as  its  congenial  element 
for  it  to  live  in ;  and  that  he  might  thus  leam  that  the  God  of  Israel 
was  not  a  God  displaying  mere  omnipotent  power,  but  a  God 
distinguishing  now,  as  He  will  distit^^ush  at  the  judgment^ca^ 
between  them  who  are  the  lights  of  die  world,  and  them  who  are 
the  children  of  night,  and  love  the  night,  because  their  deeds  are  evil 

Pharaoh  tried  to  come  to  terms  again,  and  said,  "■  Go  ye,  terre 
the  Lord ;  only  let  your  flocks  and  your  herds  be  st^ed  :  let  your 
little  ones  also  go  with  you."  He  gives  w^  one  notch  ;  he  comes 
down  one  peg,  as  it  were ;  for  instead  of  saying,  "  Your  little  ones 
shall  not  go  with  you,"  he  now  says,  "  I  find  I  cannot  hold  out  any 
more  j"  but  still  he  is  determined  to  hold  all  that  he  can,  and  to  give 
up  only  in  obedience  to  irresistible  force  what  he  would  like  to 
retain ;  and  therefore  he  comes  to  the  point  of  sayit^  that  all,  iatheis, 
mothers,  and  children,  shall  go,  "  only  let  your  flocks  and  your  herds 
be  stayed."  But  Moses  acted  just  as  the  servant  of  God  should 
ever  act.  What  is  right,  do ;  what  is  wrong,  do  not.  Whenever  men 
attempt  in  religion,  politics,  or  anything  else,  to  make  a  compromise 
between  truth  and  error,  between  duty  and  expediency,  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  disastrous  issue.  Therefore  the  servants  of  God  said,  "  No. 
Fathers,  mothers,  children,  and  cattle  shall  go  out  of  this  land,  id 
serve  God.  We  will  have  all,  or  none.  It  is  not  our  asking,  but 
God's  command."  Concede  a  prejudice,  but  never  compromise! 
duty.  Give  up  your  own  likings,  profits,  or  preference,  but  nevtr 
dare  to  surrender  the  sacred  obligations  of  everlasting  truth,  or  to 
compromise  one  jot  or  atom  of  what  conscience,  enlightened  by  die 
Bible,  tells  you  to  be  duty  to  God. 

But  the  result  was,  that  all  this  hardened  his  heart  more  ami 
more  J  till  we  have  the  last  solemn  parting,  which  introduces  us  w 
impressive   and   suggestive   plague  that   followed  — ih^' 
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hter  of  the  firstborn  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  sparing  of  the  firstborn 
rael.  ^'  Pharaoh  said  unto  Moses,  Get  thee  from  me,  take  heed 
jrself,  see  my  fece  no  more" — he  evidently  lost  his  temper,  and 
xasperated,  and  uttered  a  speech,  which  was  thought  a  great 
idation  by  a  king  to  his  subjects  in  those  times — "  for  in  that 
thou  seest  my  face  thou  shalt  die."  Moses,  with  all  the 
leur  of  a  prophet,  with  all  the  dignity  that  duty  ever  inspires, 
''  Thou  hast  spoken  well,  I  will  see  thy  fece  again  no  more." 
[aving  seen  the  connection,  let  us  notice  that,  after  all  the 
les  had  fallen,  and  after  each  had  rebounded  from  Pharaoh's 
,  like  seeds  from  the  hard  pavement,  like  hail  upon  the  flinty 
,  God  said,  ^^  I  will  add  one  more  judgment,  that  will  have  its 
t,  not  Indeed  in  softening  his  heart,  but  in  emancipating  my 
m  heritage  with  a  high  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm." 
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^HE  death  of  i^  t})C  fio»bo<» V  Eot*  *»•  *t 
and  most  ttrrible  JujgTO^     t^  WC  wbyle  pt^ 

lation  hal  bc£P  nr^  nnjr  ^  spnv  •)>•««< 
flood,  or  by  tbc  earth  opening  to  receive  th< 
there  wDuId  bave  been  none  left  to  movm 
strophe  i  but  when  the  firstborn  child,  the  hopt 
the  house,  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  heart,  and 
wliom  the  whole  progress  and  expansion  of  the  hou 
whatever  was  its  position  or  its  rank,  was  centred— wh 
that  firstborn  one  was  smitten,  from  the  firstborn  child 
Pharaoh  on  the  throne,  to  the  firstborn  child  of  the  humblest  men 
in  his  realm,  in  one  night,  the  universality  of  this  stroke,  and 
occurring  at  midnight,  when  each  would  be  awakened  by  t 
calamity  that  took  plaCe,  and  tHa  neighbour  in  one  house  would  ru 
out  to  seek  sympathy  from  iMf  mm  neighbour,  and  meet  her  « 
neighbour  coming  to  seek  S]rit|t<^y  'i'om  her — ^would  make 
impression  upon  the  whole  population  of  Egypt  that  none  oft 
other  plagues  could  effect. 

But  whilst  this  took  place  with  reference  to  the  Egyptians,  Go 
people  were  protected  in  perfect  safety 

After  this  dread  stroke,  when,  in  the  silence  of  midnight,  uni 
pected  by  the  Egyptians,  the  angel  looked  into  the  ftce  of  evi 
firstborn  one,  from  Pharaoh's  down  to  the  mother's  that  ground 
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the  fliill,  and  it  drooped,  and  died,  *<  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt." 

People,  when  they  caniiot  explain  a  catastrophe,  exaggerate   it; 

and  therefore  they  said,  "  We  be  all  dead  men.''     "  This  is  but 

the  beginning  of  an  epidemic  that  will  spread  throughout  Egypt. 

We  see  that  the  cause  of  it  is  the  obstinacy  of  our  rulers,  therefore 

let  the  Israelites  be  driven  out  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  we  be  all 

dead  men."     Pharaoh  felt  as  they  felt ;  for,  instead  of  haggling  with 

them,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  like  a  bargain-maker,  as  he  did 

before,  saying,  **  Leave  your  children  behind  you,  and  then  your 

cattle,"  he  is  now  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  them,  cattle  and  all,  on 

any  terms,  because  a  judgment  was   on  him,  too   terrible  to  be 

repeated,  and  too  severe  to  be  longer  borne. 

The  Israelites  marched  out,  after  they  kept  the  passover,  and  ate 
of  the  roasted  lamb,  in  a  way  not  usual  with  Eastern  nations, 
namely,  with  their  shoes  or  sandals  on,  and  each  with  his  staff,  ready 
to  take  their  journey  into  the  promised  land.  We,  too,  are  pilgrims 
and  strangers  looking  for  a  better  country  5  and  if  we  are  not  to  have 
the  pilgrim-robe  or  the  pilgrim- staff,  we  ought  to  have  the  pilgrim- 
spirit,  which  consists  in  having  our  heart  where  our  treasure  is,  and 
both  in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

'*God  led  them  not  through  the  way  of  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  although  that  was  near ;  for  God  said.  Lest  peradventure 
the  people  repent  when  they  see  war,  and  they  return  to  Egypt." 
Upwards  of  half  a  million  of  men  constituted  the  number  of  those 
who  left  Egypt.  It  may  be  said.  Could  not  God,  who  could 
miraculously  lead  them  out  of  Egypt  and  feed  them,  and  make  a 
pillar  of  fire  guide  them  through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  have 
armed  their  hearts  With  courage  enough,  and  their  weapons  with 
success  enough,  to  destroy  the  Philistines  ?  Why  should  He  lead 
them  by  a  circuitous,  and  not  by  a  straight  route  into  Canaan  t  If 
you  wiD  trace  upon  any  of  the  maps  in  Bagster's  Bible  the  route 
from  Egypt  into  Canaan,  you  will  find  that  it  was  purposely  and. 
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deliberately  circuitous.  And  if  you  ask  why,  the  same  answer, 
perhaps,  must  be  rendered  that  you  must  give  when  you  ask.  Why 
have  I  been  led  to  my  present  position  by  a  route  so  circuitous  ? 
God  still  leads  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  know  not.  It  is  our 
business  to  look  at  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  at  the  pillar  of  fire 
by  night*  We  are  to  run  the  race  ^^  set  before  us."  The  Israelites, 
in  their  exodus  from  Egypt,  were  to  pursue  their  route  through  the 
wilderness,  not  inquiring,  nor  complaining,  whether  it  was  circuitous 
or  straight,  but  looking  to  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar 
of  fire  by  night.  If  we  can  only  look  at  the  right  guide,  lean  upon 
the  right  arm^  contemplate  the  right  object,  all  the  rest  should  never 
trouble  us. 

Pharaoh  so  far  submitted,  when  the  death  of  the  firstborn  struck 
every  heart  with  terror  and  dismay,  that  he  let  the  Israelites  go  out  a 
few  days,  as  he  thought,  into  the  wilderness,  in  order  to  sacrifice  i 
in  the  hope,  upon  his  part,  that  after  they  had  done  so  they  would 
return  to  the  brick-kilns,  and  continue  the  productive  slaves  of 
Pharaoh  and  of  Egypt. 

The  Israelites  encamped  upon  the  west  side  of  the  Red  Sea, 
about  twenty  or  thirty  miles  below  what  is  now  called  Suez  j  and  if 
one  looks  at  their  situation  there,  if  acquainted  with  the  geological 
and  geographical  structure  of  the  country,  he  will  see  that  they  were 
literally  "  entangled  in  the  land."  When  Pharaoh  heard  what  he 
thought  joyous  news,  that  a  mass  of  people  amounting,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  about  the  population  of  London — two  millions  and  a  half— 
with  their  baggage  and  their  waggons,  containing,  as  they  thought, 
nutriment  for  a  few  days  in  the  desert,  had  got  into  a  valley,  with  no 
boats,  or  bridges,  or  other  means  of  crossing  the  sea,  he  determined 
to  go  forth  with  all  the  might  of  Egypt,  and  to  come  upon  them 
when  they  least  expected  it,  and,  between  his  soldiers  and  the  sea,  to 
exterminate  the  slaves  who,  under  the  pretext  of  enjoying  a  holiday, 
had  bid  a  final  fiu-ewell  to  Egypt. 
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he  laraelites  were  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  the  diBEicukies 
:nvtraiied  them^  and  showed  the  most  craven  and  cowardly 
as  weU  as  liearts  that  had  lost  all  confidence  in  the  Lord  God 
ad. 

''hen  they  heard  the  roar  and  saw  the  white  crests  of  the 
ttdinovis  waves  before  them,  and  heard  the  tramp  of  the  steeds^ 
l«  rnsh  of  die  chariots  of  Pharaoh  behind  them,  and  Vrhen  they 
I  Up  at  the  enveloping  mountains  that  they  could  not  climb, 
pve  up  all  for  losU  Instead  of  looking  to  the  pillar  of  cloud 
lad  guided  them,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  instead  of 
abering  that  the  God  who  saved  them  out  of  Egypt  was  their 
till,  they  "  cried  out  unto  the  Lord,  and  they  said  unto  Moses," 
igiiage  that  must  have  been  painful  to  him,  but  that  did  not 
»s  so  wise,  so  intrepid  a  leader,  ^^  Because  there  were  no  graves 
gppt,  haat  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness  ?" 
i$e  it  had  come  to  that,  better  have  died  fre^  men  in  the  desert, 
lave  pined  a  few  years  longer  as  slaves  hi  £gyp*^ 
ealhen  men  would  have  felt  this  $  and  it  was  a  deep  shame  and 
t  sin  for  a  number  of  Hebrews,  far  more  enlightened,  to  utter 
I  remonstrance  to  a  leader  who  had  sacrificed  so  much  for  their 
But  mark  the  firmness  of  this  great  leader.  When  diey 
:ried,  Moses  said  to  them,  ^^  Fear  ye  not/'  He  loses  not  his 
Mnession,  he  does  not  break  forth  into  passionate  remonstrance, 
rith  a  calm  that  indicated  an  inspiration  that  was  divine,  he  said, 
r  ye  not,  stand  still"— do  not  lose  your  self-possessioiw-^  and 
what  I  know  will  pass  before  you  in  all  its  magnificence  and 
ph^  ^^the  salvation  of  the  Lord." 

od  said  unto  Moses,  ^^  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me  V*  It  is 
that  while  Moses  spoke  with  such  calmness  and  self-possession 
i  agitated  and  terrified  crowd,  his  heart  was  busy  meanwhSe  in 
H  and  earnest  prayer  to  God.  it  is  not  said  that  he  furayed,  but 
»  reply,  ^^  Wherefore  criest  thou  to  me  ?''  is  evidence  thai  bis 
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heart  was  praying  whilst  his  lips  were  uttering  encouragement  to  the 
people.  There  is  a  time  for  prayer  and  a  time  for  action;  and 
therefore  time  may  be  spent  in  the  one  that  should  be  spent  in  the 
other.  There  is  a  time  to  seek  the  grace  and  guidance  that  we 
need,  but  there  is  a  time  also  to  draw  upon  the  capital  that  God  has 
given  us,  and  turn  it  to  good  account.  Moses,  therefore,  instead  of 
continuing'to  pray,  was  told  to  begin  to  act.  ^^  Lift  thou  up  thy  rod, 
and  stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide  it.*'  Moses  did 
so.  **  And  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong  east 
wind/'  The  wind  cut  the  sea  in  twain  as  with  a  knife.  The  water 
stood  as  walls  on  either  side,  and  the  Israelites  marched  across  dry- 
shod* 

As  soon  as  the  Israelites  marched  through,  the  Egyptians  deter- 
mined to  follow  in  pursuit.  Moses,  at  the  command  of  God, 
stretched  out  his  rod  upon  the  sea  again,  after  the  Egyptians  had 
passed  into  the  middle  of  it ;  and  the  same  water  that  divided,  and 
stood  up,  and  opened  a  promenade  in  its  bosom  for  the  people  of 
God,  collapsed  and  buried  in  its  waste  of  waters  the  hosts  of 
Pharaoh. 

The  song  of  victory  lifted  up  by  Moses  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sea  is  full  of  sublime  thought.  ^^  Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  hosts 
hath  He  cast  into  the  sea  :  his  chosen  captains  also  are  drowned  in 
the  Red  Sea.  The  depths  have  covered  them  :  they  sank  into  the 
bottom  as  a  stone,"  unable  to  extricate  themselves  any  more  than 
a  stone  is  able  to  lighten  its  weight,  and  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  He  describes  how,  "with  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  the 
waters  were  gathered  together  ;"  fnd  then  the  irrepressible  pride  of 
Pharaoh,  "  The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake,  I  will 
divide  the  spoil  5  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon  them  ;**  but  in 
answer,  "  Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind  ;  the  sea  covered  them; 
they  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters.  Who  is  like  unto  Thee,  O 
Lord,  among  the  gods  ?"    It  was  this  very  text  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
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had  inscribed  upon  the  coins  struck  in  her  reign,  to  commemorate 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  the  deliverance  of  this  great 
land  from  the  instruments  of  torture  with  which  the  ships  were 
laden,  for  purposes  of  wickedness  and  crime  peculiar  to  Rome. 

When  Moses  had  finished  his  hymn,  Miriam — that  is  the 
Hebrew  rendering  of  the  Greek  word  Mapta,  and  the  Elnglish 
name  ''Mary" — "the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a 
timbrel,"  that  is,  a  sort  of  small  drum,  "  in  her  hand,  and  all  the 
women  went  out  after  her,  with  timbrels  and  with  dances."  When 
the  roll  of  the  deep  bass  had  ceased,  the  beautiful  and  more  brilliant 
trebles  began,  "  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  He  hath  triumphed 
gloriously ;  the  horse  and  its  rider  hath  He  thrown  into  the  sea." 

"  So  Moses  brought  Israel  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  they  went 
out  into  the  wilderness  of  Shur." 
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^  N  the  courw  of  their  dcscrt-march,  the 

Zin,  where  the  whole  congregation 
■  agiiiiist  Moses  and  Aaron.  They  complained  thst 
'  they  had  no  supply  of  the  bread  that  they  needed,  or 
at  least  of  the  sort  of  food  that  was  palatable  to  their 
:;istc  ;  and  they  cried,  in  a  most  craven  and  criminal  manner, 
*  Would  to  God  wc  had  died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in 
'  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  we  sat  by  the  flesh-pots,  and  when 
we  did  eat  bread  to  the  full."  They  murmured,  ani 
regretted  that  they  had  taken  a  single  step  in  what  Oaj 
k.in;w  to  be  the  right  direction.  But  God,  instead  of 
judging  them  as  He  might  have  done,  and  visiting  them  for  their 
transgressions,  as  they  most  richly  deserved,  graciously  said,  "  B^ 
hold  I  will  rain  bread  froni  heaviw  for  you."  He  pardoned  theii 
sins.  Where  sin  abuunds,  grace  ({oth  much  more  abound.  He  sbU 
comes  over  the  mountains  of  our  transgression,  and  shows  Himself 
gracious  to  us,  in  spite  of  our  sins. 

Moses  and  Aaron  said  to  them,  "  Why  should  you  munnur 

against  us  ?     We   are   but   the   instruments  j   we  have  a  duty  » 

discharge,  a  mission  to  fulfil;  wc  have  done  it  to  the  letter.    We 

e  but  the  instruments  in  God's  hands  }  do  nut  murmur  against  us 

as  if  we  were  the  cause  of  this  momentary  inconvenience  ;  but  see 

t  the  doing  of  that  God  who  has  done  ^1  so  beneficently 
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in  the  past)  lUid  who  will  never  do  anything  that  will  permanently 
injure  jrou  In  the  course  of  the  future.  Your  murmuring  is  not 
agaihst  us,  but  against  the  Lord.^' 

Immediately  the  Lord  told  Moses  and  Aaron  to  come  near  to 
Him  and  hear  Him.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  that  shone  from  the 
pillar  as  fire  by  night,  and  that  appeared  in  the  same  pillar  as  a  cloud 
by  day,  was  the  tabernacle  or  sanctuary,  out  of  which  God  spake, 
and  promised  mercies  and  blessings  to  the  children  of  Israel.  Then 
it  came  to  pass  that  there  descended  from  heaven,  first  the  dew  of 
the  morning,  and  after  it  had  evaporated  by  the  sun's  heat,  there  lay 
round  about  them  a  small  hoar  frost  upon  the  ground,  like,  as  it  is 
described  in  another  passage,  '^  coriander  seed,  white ;  and  the  taste 
of  it,'*  as  they  afterwards  provedj  "  was  like  wafers  made  with 
honey." 

The  children  of  Israel  said,  "  It  is  manna."  This  is  an  un- 
fortunate translation,  and  does  not  express  the  meaning  of  the  original. 
The  Hebrew  word  which  our  translators  have  rendered,  "  It  is 
manna,"  is  Man-hu ;  the  direct  translation  of  which  is,  "  What  is 
it  ?"  We  see  the  error  of  our  translation  by  the  succeeding  words  j 
for  they  first  say,  "  It  is  manna,"  and  then  it  is  added,  "  for  they 
wist  not  what  it  was."  How  could  they  know  it  was  manna,  if 
they  did  not  know  what  it  was  ?  The  meaning  is,  that  the  children 
of  Israel,  surprised  by  sb  l^lttf^brdinflr}r  a  phenomenon,  exclaimed, 
partly  out  of  wonder,  and  partly  biit  of  a  desire  to  be  informed, 
**  What  is  this  ?"  Man-hu?  *^  Ahd  Moses  said  unto  them,  This 
IS  the  bread  which  the  Lord  hath  given  you  to  eat ;"  and  from  the 
interrogatory,  Man-hu  f — "  What  is  it  ?" — it  came  to  be  called 
"  manna."  Thus,  wherever  the  word  "  manna"  occurs,  you  have 
an  interrogation  made  positive  or  an  affirmation,  and  made  ths  repre- 
sentative name  of  the  substance  that  fed  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness. 

There  was  divinely  laid  down  the  way  in  which  it  was  to  be 
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gathered  uid  used.  Senile  of  the  cfaildren  of  Israd  gathered  mc 
and  some  less  j  but,  l^  a  beautiful  proVidcfltial  provision,  he  v 
gathered  much  had  nothing  over,  and  he  who  gathered  little  had 
lack.  Is  not  this  realized  in  the  Christian  who,  in  this  world, 
prospered,  and  yet  finds  he  has  no  excess  which  he  cannot  dispc 
of  i  white  he  who  has  tbe  grace  of  God  in  his  heart,  having  lit 
in  this  world,  finds  he  has  just  enough,  and  so  enjoys  the  perfcoi 
ancc  of  that  prayer,  *<  Give  me  neither  povei^  nor  riches,  b 
feed  me  with  (bod  convenient  for  me,"  m  the  quiet  and  blest 
contentment  that  finds  much  in  little,  and  in  much  nothing  over. 

Notwithstanding,  Moses  told  i)iem  they  must  not  leave  any  ( 
the  morning.  It  seems  as  if  this  law  had  some  connection  with  tl 
pi^tition,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  What  a  beautifiil  ai 
regulating  principle  is  in  that  clause  !  Do  not  give  me  bread  Ji 
to-morrow — I  may  never  see  it ;  nor  for  yesterday — I  do  not  rcquir 
it  i  but  give  mc  to-day  daily  bread. 
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HEY  had  no  sooner  been  miraculously  fed,  than  they 
were  thirsty  and  required  a  miraculous  supply  of  water 
for  drink.  God  again  stepped  in«  forgiving  the 
unbelief,  and  pitying  the  wants,  however  sinfully 
uttered,  of  his  children.  Like  a  beneficent 
Father,  in  spite  of  their  sins,  He  opened  his  hand 
and  satisfied  all  their  desires.  When  there  was  no  water 
to  drink  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin — very  near,  probably, 
to  Mount  Sinai,  and  in  the  valley  of  Rephidim,  a  very 
bleak  and  desert  glen — the  people,  instead  of  remembering 
the  mercies  that  had  strewed  their  path  in  the  past,  and  how  often 
Omnipotence  had  interposed  for  them — at  one  time  by  means  of  a 
branch  making  bitter  water  sweet — ^at  another  time  opening  the  great 
deep  itself,  and  making  it  a  promenade  for  his  people,  whilst  it  was  a 
grave  for  his  foes  *,  and  again,  raining  down  manna  from  the  very 
clouds  of  heaven,  rather  than  that  his  own  should  want  little  bread — 
instead  of  hoping  that  this  good  God,  whose  beneficence  was  only 
equalled  by  his  omnipotence,  would  again  surely  interpose,  and  give 
them  water,  they  fell  upon  Moses,  and  asked  him  angrily  to  give 
them  water  to  drink,  as  if  he  were  God.  So  people  go  to  the  priest, 
instead  of  to  the  God  of  the  priest;  they  look  to  the  instru- 
ment, instead  of  raising  their  hearts  beyond  him,  and  exercising  the 
privilege  of  asking  only  from  the  blessed  Master.    The  Israelites  said 
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to  Moses,  "  Give  u*  water,  that  we  majr  drink."  And  Moses  said 
unto  them,  Why  chide  ye  with  me  f  I  am  not  God  j  why^  should 
you  be  so  unbelieving  and  ibrgetfiil  ?  "  Wherefore  do  yt  tempt  the 
Lord  i"  But  the  people  thirsted  for  watcFi  and  therefore  thejr  still 
murmured  against  Moses ;  and  the  craven  and  miser^le  slaves, 
bowed  down  by  their  thraldom  in  Egypt,  and  scarcely  able  to  think 
a  free  thought,  or  to  indulge  the  hopes  of  free  mea,.said,  '*  Where- 
fore is  this  that  dkiU  haik  HrDtight  us  uj)  iut  of  %^fpk,  to  kill  us,  and 
our  children,  and  our  cattle  with  thirst?"  Moses,  instead  uf 
ansitrering  thetn  severely,  cried  unto  the  L<frd — th£  niilritttt  t/t  ^a 
wits'  end  laying  low  every  Spirit  of  retaliation,  and  ktidWiiig  the 
meekness  that  became  him— ^"  What  shall  I  do  unto  this  {leoplc  I 
they  be  almost  ready  to  stone  me." 

God  cleft  the  rock,  and  drew  forth  from  its  fissures  cool  and 
lefrcshing  streams.     "  That  rock  was  Christ." 

Modem  travellers  unanimously  testify  to  the  presence  of  a  ttick 
remaining  geographically  just  about  the  place  indicated  in  the 
Scriptural  account)  and  having  such  unequivocal  traces  ol'  a 
miraculous  structure  and  character^  that  they  are  all  persuaded  that  it 
is  the  very  rock  that  was  smitten  by  the  rod  of  Moses.  I  quote  the 
leading  facts  stated  by  Pocock,  Shaw,  and  Dr.  Olin  of  America. 
It  is  a  red  granite  rock,  Aftcen  foet  long,  ten  feet  widct  snd  twelve 
feet  high.  There  are  huge  fissures  or  rents  in  it )  and  these  fissures 
are  not  perpendicular,  as  we  might  expect  if  it  had  been  an  acci-> 
dental  rendingi  but  horiionta!.  They  are  two  or  three  inches  ih 
breadth,  and  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  lengthy  and  df  such  a 
strange  character^  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  their  existtince, 
except  upon  the  suptiasition  that  the  rfack  is  the  very  one  struck  by 
the  rod  bf  MoseSt  The  iJedoiiins  and  Arabs  in  the  desert  have  a 
tradition  respecttt^  it  confirniatcsy  of  the  Scriptural  account  1  and 
niihough  I  would  net  attach  Auch  weight  to  tradltiMn^  yetf  when 
connected  with  the  Biblical  history^  it  may  have  some  value.     Ther 
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call  the   rock  "  the    stone   of  Moses."      And   the   last  American 

traveller,   Dr.   Olm,  thus   describes   it :    "  This  stone  made  more 

impression  upon  me  than  any  natural  object  claiming  to  attest  a 

miracle  ever  did.     Had  any  enlightened  geologist,  utterly  ignorant  of 

the  miracle  of  Moses,  passed  up  this  ravine  and  seen  the  rock  as  it 

now  is,  he  would  have  declared,  though  the  position  of  the  stone  and 

the  present  condition  of  the  country  around  should  have  opposed  any 

such  impression,  that  strong  ^d  long-continued  fountains  of  water 

had  once  poured  their  gurgling  currents  from  it  and  over  it.     He 

could  not  waver  in  his  belief  for  a  moment,  so  natural  and  so  perfect 

are  the  indications.     I  examined  it  thoroughly,  and  if  it  be  a  forgery, 

I  am  satisfied  for  my  own  part  that  a  greater  than  Michael  Angelo 

designed  and  (Executed  it.     I  cannot  differ  from  Shaw's  opinion,  that 

neither  art  nor  (:hance  could,  by  any  means,  be  concerned  in  the 

contrivance  pf  these  hples,  which  formed  so  many  fountains.     The 

more  I  ga^ed  upon  the  irregular,  mouth-like  chasms  in  the  rock,  the 

more  I  felt  my  scepticism  shaken,  and  at  l^st  I  could  not  help  asking 

myself  whether  it  w^s  not  a  very  natural  solution  of  the  matter,  that 

this  Was  i|)dee4  the  rock  which  Moses  struck,  that  from  it  the  waters 

gushed  forth,  s^nd  poured  their  streams  down  Wady  Leja  to  Wady- 

esh-Shejj^h,  along  it  \o  Rephidim,  where   Israel  was  encamped, 

perishing  with  thirst." 
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^tintis  Af  iht  J^viitt  on  Sfrnta. 

?-H£  scene  represented  in  this  chapter,  so  full  of 
Miemn  and  awfiil  grandeur,  was  designed  to  iiiq>m 
i  upon  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  and  through  them 
'  upon  us,  the  holiness,  majesty,  and  greatness  of 
?*^Y  that  law  which  was  not  made,  but  expressed  and 
Ih^  worded  by  God,  upon  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  u 
&  error  to  suppose  that  the  law  is  to  be  dated  from 
Mount  Sinai.  This  law  of  the  ten  commandments, 
which  was  delivered  from  the  mount,  ever  was,  now  Hj 
and  ever  will  be ;  and  all  that  was  done  upon  Mount 
Sinai  was,  to  give  expression  to  everlasting  truth,  to 
make  audible  God's  innermost  mind,  and  to  show  by  distinct  ml 
unequivocal  expressions  what  man's  duty  was,  and  what  the  extent 
of  God's  requirement  Is,  and  to  enable  the  creature,  at  the  same 
time,  to  feel  that  no  man  can  climb  to  heaven  by  that  Mount ;  that 
the  gap  between  a  follen  creature  and  the  exaction  of  a  holy  God  i* 
so  great,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  apostle,  "  by  deeds  of  law  no 
flesh  can  be  justified."  This  contrast  is  very  beautifully  brought  out 
by  the  apostle  in  a  passage  perfectly  parallel,  and  while  it  is  parallel, 
a  most  illustrative  comment  on  it,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  at  the  eighteenth  verse,  where  he  contrasts 
what  the  Jews  were  with  what  Christians  are — the  slavery,  the  fear, 
^  the  terror  of  the  ancient  economy,  with  the  freedom,  privileges,  and 
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blessings  of  the  neiy.  "  For  ye" — that  is,  ye  Christians — "  are  not 
come  unto  the  moupt  that  might  be  touched  " — that  is,  to  a  material 
mount  I  ye  are  come  unto  one  that  is  higher  and  spiritual,  and  seen 
by  £uth — ^^  and  that  burned  with  fii'e" — the  indication  of  terror  and 
judgment — ^^  nor  unto  blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest,  and  the 
soui)d  of  a  trumpet,  and  the  voice  of  words  j  which  voice  they  that 
hear^l  entreated  that  the  word  should  not  be  spoken  unto  them  any 
more  j  for  they  cpuld  not  endure  that  which  was  commanded.  And 
if  so  much  as  a  jbcast  touched  the  moiintain,  it  shall  be  stoned,  or 
thrust  through  wil^  ^  di^  •  ^1^^  ^^  terrible  was  thp  sight,  that 
Moses"-T-tl)e  meek  Mosfss,  the  teniporary  and  typical  Mediator 
between  God  and  them — ^' said,  I  exceedingly  fear  and  quake." 
That  was  the  state  of  the  ancient  econpmy  j  a  trembling  people 
about  Mount  ^in^i  shrouded  in  darkness,  lighted  at  intervals  only  by 
a  lurid  flame,  the  air  pycr  ringing  \vith  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and 
the  reverberations  of  thunder — all  the  grandeur  and  magniticencc  of 
heaven  without  its  mercy  and  love,  resting,  like  a  black  cloud 
charged  with  judgments,  over  the  head  of  a  people  whose  C(ui- 
sciences  within  condemned  them,  as  well  as  the  scenes  without,  and 
who  felt  they  neyer  cpuld  obey  so  perfect,  holy,  and  pure  a  law. 
But  what  is  our  privilege  ?  The  whole  scene  is  changed  ;  the 
Curuin  is  lifted  -,  we  have  passed  by  Christ,  the  Mediator,  the  living 
way,  into  a  very  diflferent  state  of  things.  We  have  left  the  region 
of  storm  ^nd  thunder,  and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  for  the  region  of 
peace. 

Stephens,  an  American  traveller,  in  his  "  Incidents  of  Travel  in 
Egypt,  Arabia  Pctraea,  and  the  Holy  Land,"  thus  graphically 
Jpscrlbes  his  approach  to  the  region  in  question  : — "  Our  road  now 
lay  betweeii  wild  and  rugged  mountains,  and  the  valley  itself  was 
stony,  broken,  and  gullied  by  the  washing  of  the  winter  torrents  ; 
and  4  fiei^r  straggling  thoryi-bushes  were  all  that  grew  in  that  region  of 
desolation*     I   h^i^  remarked   for   some  time,  and   every  moment 
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impressed  it  more  and  more  forcibly  upon  my  muuli  tlut  eroyiUiig 
around  me  seemed  old  and  in  decay :  the  valley  wis  bntch  and 
devastated  by  torrrnts }  the  rocks  were  rent ;  the  mountiiai  cracked, 
broken,  and  crumbling  into  thoutandi  of  pieeei ;  and  we  encMnped  X 
night  between  rocks  which  seem  to  have  been  torn  aiundar  hj  iBOM 
violent  convulsion,  where  the  stones  had  washed  down  inlB  Ae 
valley,  and  the  drifted  sand  almost  choked  the  passage.  At-evciy 
step  the  scene  became  more  solemn  and  impretsire.  The  ff****'**"™ 
became  more  and  more  striking,  venerable,  and  interestiii^  Net  a 
shrub  or  blade  of  grass  grew  on  their  naked  tides,  defonned  wU 
gaps  and  fissures ;  and  they  kmked  u  if  by  a  slight  jar  or  lliake  th^ 
would  crumble  into  millions  of  pieces.  It  is  impossible  to  defcribe 
correctly  the  singularly  interesting  appearance  of  these  mountailB. 
Age,  hoary  and  venerable,  is  the  predominant  character.  Thef 
looked  as  if  their  great  Creator  had  made  them  higher  than  they  tit, 
and  their  summit,  worn  and  weakened  by  the  action  of  the  elemeoB 
for  thousands  of  years,  had  cracked  and  fallen.  The  last  was  by  &r 
the  most  interesting  day  of  my  journey  to  Mount  Sinai.  We  woe 
moving  along  a  broad  valley,  bounded  by  ranges  of  lofty  taA 
crumbling  mountains,  forming  an  immense  rocky  rampart  on  eidi 
side  of  us.  The  whole  day  we  were  moving  between  parallel  raaget 
of  mountains,  receding  in  some  places,  and  then  again  coauaedo^ 
and  about  mid-day  entered  a  narrow  and  rugged  defile,  bounded  on 
each  side  with  precipitous  granite  rocks  more  than  a  thousand  fed 
high.  We  entered  at  the  very  bottom  of  this  defile,  moving  fi** 
time  along  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent  now  obstructed  with  sand  sol 
stones,  the  rocks  on  every  side  shivered  and  torn,  and  the  wbok 
scene  wild  to  sublimity.  Our  camels  stumbled  among  the  nc^ 
fragments  to  such  a  degree,  that  we  dismounted,  and  passed  thno^ 
the  wild  defile  on  foot.*' 

The  following  extract  from  Professor  Robinson's  account  of  Ui 
visit  to  the  spot  in  1838  will  go  to  lessen,  very  considerably,  the 
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objection  founded  upon  the  limited  space  for  encampment ; — "  We 
approached  the  centra]  granite  mountains  of  Sinai,  not  by  the  more 
usual  and  easy  route  of  Wady  Shekh,  which  winds  around  and 
enters  from  the  east ;  but  following  a  succession  of  Wadys,  we 
crossed  Wady  Shekh,  and  entered  the  higher  granite  formation  by  a 
shorter  route,  directly  from  the  N.N.W.,  through  a  steep,  rocky, 
and  diiGcult  pass,  between  rugged  and  blackened  clitTs  800  to  looo 
feet  high.  Approaching  in  this  direction,  we  were  surprised  and 
delighted  to  find  ourselves,  after  two  hours,  crossing  the  whole 
length  of  a  fine  plain,  from  the  southern  end  of  which  that  part  of 
Sinai  rmu  called  Horeb  rises  perpendicularly,  in  dark  and  frowning 
majesty.  This  plain  is  over  two  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  two- 
tturds  of  a  mile  broad,  sprinkled  with  tufts  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  like 
the  Wadys  of  the  desert.  It  is  wholly  enclosed  by  dark  granite 
mountains — stern,  naked,  splintered  peaks  and  ridges,  from  1000  to 
1500  feet  high.  On  the  east  of  Horeb,  a  deep  and  very  narrow 
valley  runs  in  like  a  cleft,  as  if  in  continuation  of  the  S.E.  corner  of 
the  plain." 

Moses  appended  to  the  Decalogue  a  series  of  social  regulations, 
as  remarkable  for  their  humane  sympathies  as  for  moral  beauty  and 
wisdcm.  Nothing  short  of  the  inspiring  Spirit  could  have  taught 
them.  Alone,  they  prove  that  Moses  spake  as  he  was  moved  by  the 
Spirit  of  God. 
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®oses  on  t^  ^S)[oimi. 

I  £  RE  is  a  people  brought  forth  (rom  Egypt,  dm 
'  prison-houEc,  amid  special  mercies,  before  wtus 
God's  omnipotence  had  moved  to  open  a  pathwi} 
through  the  deep,  to  rain  down  bread  from  heave 
to  satisfy  their  wants,  to  guide  and  to  comfo* 
them  in  their  way ;  and  yet,  thus  crowned  witli 
loving-kindnesses  and  with  tender  mercies,  tkj 
seized  the  very  first  opportunity  of  the  abseoce  <'' 
their  leader  to  make  a  calf  or  a  golden  imagCi  ^ 
iLj>rcscnt  the  living  and  the  true  God»  notwithstanding 
that  they  had  heard  it  proclaimed  amid  the  thunders  and  Hghtniif^ 
of  Sinai,  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven  image,"  aw 
in  which,  as  in  all  the  other  commandments  of  the  Decalogue,  ll><7 
had  expressL-d  their  belief,  and  to  which  they  had  declared  their 
steadfast  determination  to  adhere. 

Their  ingratitude  to  God  was  accompanied  by  signal  ingratiniw 
to  iVIoses,  his  chosen  minister,  their  kind,  forbearing,  and  ma^ 
nanimous  leader.  He  had  been  forty  days  in  the  mount,  and  thcst 
forty  days  were  spent,  not  in  his  own  work,  but  in  contact  wit! 
Deity,  and  specially  for  their  benefit.  The  words  that  these  insolen 
and  ungrateful  tribes  used  were :  "  Up,  make  us  gods  which  shall  S 
before  us  ;  for  as  for  this  Moses" — the  language  of  contempi- 
"  the  man  that  brought  us  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  nc 
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what  is  become  of  him :"  he  may  be  dead  ;  if  so,  we  do  not  much 
care  ;  but  as  we  have  lost  him,  we  must  have  some  representation  of 
Deity,  in  order  to  go  before  us.  Great  benefactors  of  mankind  must 
not  look  for  their  recompense  on  earth.  It  is  our  privilege  to  do  the 
duty  that  devolves  upon  us  in  providence,  and  to  look  for  recognition 
beyond  the  grave  5  for  even  the  world's  greatest  benefactors  have  not 
received  the  homage  that  they  deserved.  We  must  not  calculate  on 
it  i  and  therefore  we  must  be  guided  by  a  sincere  and  deep  sense  of 
duty,  not  by  any  prospect  of  reward  in  this  world.  Never  was  there 
a  leader  so  kind,  so  patient,  so  forbearing,  and  yet  these  are  the 
words  he  hears  from  this  ungrateful  people,  "  This  Moses,  the  man 
that  brought  us  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is 
become  of  him." 

Aaron  complied  with  their  wish.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Aaron  here  tried  a  plan  that  is,  in  fact,  old  and  not  new,  which  man 
constantly  has  recourse  to,  yet  with  constant  refutation  of  its  value — 
the  plan  of  expediency.  Aaron,  when  he  heard  them  demand  some 
image  of  the  Invisible,  in  order  to  put  them  to  the  test,  or  to  put 
them  off)  or  in  order  to  make  an  appeal  to  their  avarice  a  reason  for 
getting  rid  of  the  sin  into  which  they  were  prepared  to  plunge,  said 
to  them,  "  Very  well,  then,  take  off  all  your  golden  earrings,  and  all 
your  valuable  jewels — all  that  is  precious  about  your  persons — take 
them  off}  and  if  you  are  prepared  to  do  that,  then  we  will  make  an 
idol  from  them."  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  did  not  think  they 
would  do  so — that  he  thought  he  could  keep  them  from  committing 
a  great  sin  by  proposing  a  way  of  accomplishing  it  that  thty  would 
not  submit  to.  But  the  result  shows  that  it  is  most  dangerous  to 
tamper  with  what  is  clear  duty.  If  the  thing  was  right,  he  ought  to 
have  sanctioned  it ;  but  if  the  thing  was  wrong,  he  ought  to  have 
said  that  it  was  so.  All  ingenious  expedients  for  trying  to  keep  men 
in  the  way  of  duty  which  arc  not  straightforward  may  seem  very 
r    plausible*  but  they  are  never  very  prosperous. 
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He  received  the  earrings  from  them  after  they  had  taken  them 
ofT,  which  shows  that  thetr  idolatry  overcame  their  covctousness,  and 
they  were  melted  into  one  piece,  which  was  cut  or  chased  into  the 
form  of  a  calf.  Why  this  strange  image,  a  calf?  In  Egypt  the 
sacred  bull,  or  the  Api.,  was  the  great  object  of  the  adoration  or 
worship  of  the  Egyptians,  as  we  see  upon  many  monuments  of  that 
country ;  and  it  is  thought  that  the  Israelites  carried  with  them  a 
faint  recollection  of  the  idol — the  sacred  bull— which  the  Egyptians 
worshipped,  and  that  they  made  the  nearest  approximation  to  it. 

Thus  early  evil  associations  engender  sad  memories,  and  mingle 
with  holier  ftelings.  But  it  is  right  to  observe  that  they  did  not 
profk.-fs  to  make  a  god  to  be  a  substitute  for  Jehovah,  biit  to  mnl;c  a 
god  that  should  be  the  representative  of  Jehovah  ;  for  the  langu^K 
which  thty  used  was,  "  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel !"  The  worJ 
gods  conveys  to  the  common  reader  a  wrong  impression.  Th; 
Hebrew  word  for  Gad^  used  almost  always  in  the  original,  is  Ehh'xm, 
which  is  in  the  plural  number.  For  instance,  in  Genesis,  *'  In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  hc.ivcn  and  the  carih ;  it  is  in  the 
Hebrew,  Bara  Ekb'im^  literally,  "  Gods  created ;"  only  the  verb 
iara  is  the  third  person  singular,  and  Ekhim  is  the  plural,  being  a 
nominative  plural  with  the  third  person  singular.  And  that  strange, 
or  as  one  would  call  it,  ungrammatical  conjunction,  involves  and 
teaches  a  great  truth— plurality  in  the  Godhead,  and  yet  unity.  In 
that  they  said,  "  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,"  they  meant,  "  7^" 
(J  thy  gad,  O  Israel."  What  confirms  this  interpretation  is  the  fact 
that  Aaron  himself  "  made  proclamation,  and  said.  To-morrow  is  a 
feast  to  the  Lord  "—to  Jehovah ;  that  is,  the  true  God  of  Isncl  ( 
and  therefore  they  meant  it  to  be,  not  a  substitute  for  God,  but 
evidently  a  visible  representation  of  God.  Was  this  idolatiy? 
There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the 
apostle  writes  thtTe,  "  Neither  be  ye  idolaters,  as  some  of  them." 
And  in  the  judgment  here  pronounced,  we  sec  that  it  was  regardi 
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latry  by  God  Himself,  and  punished  accordingly.  This  proves 
llacy  of  what  some  have  stated — that  it  is  quite  right  to  have 
s  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  even  of  God  the 
r.     If  we  say,  "  Why  do  you  worship  images  ?"  they  answer, 

do  not  worship  idols.  These  are  not  substituted  for  Father, 
and  Holy  Ghost ;  they  are  merely  representations  of  them." 
he  idolatry  consists,  not  only  in  substituting  an  image  for  the 
3od,  but  in  representing  the  true  God  by  images,  which  He 
Jf  has  directly  forbidden.  And  therefore  to  have  images  of 
It  all  is  most  unscriptural ;  to  worship  them,  or,  rather,  to  take 
entlest  form  of  it,  to  worship  God  through  them,  is  idolatry, 
se  it  as  men  like. 

They  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  offered  burnt-offerings, 
rought  peace-offerings ;  and  the  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to 

and  rose  up  to  play."  This  shows  that,  whilst  they  made 
n  image  of  God,  the  accompaniments  of  their  worship  were 
objectionable.     Here  was  just  the  worship  of  the  heathen. 

used  to  dance  before  their  gods,  to  drink  to  excess,  to  indulge 

sorts  of  sensualism,  and  the  Israelites  did  the  same.  The 
iw  word  for  "  rose  up  to  play"  means  properly,  "  rude  and 
n  play ;"  and  the  Greek  word  fjL€0v€iv^  "  to  be  drunk,"  is 
cted  with  a  pagan  sacred  origin ;  it  comes  from  the  words, 
TO  0v€iVj  which  means,  "  after  sacrificing  to  the  gods ;" 
tig  how  completely  drunkenness  was  associated  and  identified 
he  worship  of  an  idolatrous  people. 

he  Lord  said  to  Moses  when  this  took  place,  "  Go,  get  thee 
;  for  thy  people."  The  language  here  is  most  suggestive ; 
ays,  "They  are  not  my  people  now;  they  have  forsaken  me." 
ys  not,  "ifefy  people  have  done  it,"  but,  "Moses,  thy  people, 

thou  broughtest  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  have  corrupted 
elves  J  they  have  given  up  me,  they  have  gone  to  their  gods ; 
lave  turned  aside  quickly  out  of  the  way  which  I  commanded 
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them  i  they  have  made  them  a  molten  calf,  and  have  wonhipped 
and  have  sacriliced  thereunto,  and  said,  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Ism 
which  have  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  tl 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  I  have  seen  this  people,  and  behold  it  is 
stifT-neckcd  people ;  now,  therefore,  let  me  alone  ;"  do  not  pray 
me — as  if  prayer  had  such  influence  with  God,  that  He  bids  Mos< 
not  to  pray  to  Him,  lest  there  should  be  one  instance  in  the  Bible  1 
true  prayer  not  answered  ;  "  let  me  alone,  that  my  wratb  may  m 
hot  against  them,  and  that  I  may  consume  them."  But  **  Most 
besought  the  Lord  his  God  i"  and  this  shows  his  deep  sympatfi, 
with  the  people  who  had  treated  him  with  such  scorn,  his  love  k 
those  who  would  not  wait  for  his  return  to  them — *'and  said.  Lord, 
why  doth  thy  wrath  wax  hot  against  thy  people  ?"  Moses,  witl 
exquisite  skill,  changes  the  pronoun,  and  does  not  say,  "my  people," 
biit  "  they  arc  ihy  people  ;  bad  as  they  arc,  they  are  yet  that,  anJ 
therefore  I  beseech  thee  to  have  mercy  upon  them."     And  then 

I  Moses  pleads  God's  glory.  *'  Wherefore  should  the  Egyptians 
speak?" — as  if  to  say.  There  is  the  result  of  going  forth  from  mil 
land  i  there  is  all  that  God  can  do  for  you  ;  where  are  your  promises 
where  are  your  prophecies,  where  are  your  miracles  now  ?  "  Re- 
member Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  thy  servants ;"  not,  as  has  been 
said,  that  they  intercede  for  us,  but,  remember  thy  promises  made  tt 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Israel — "  to  whom  thou  swarcst  by  thine 
own  self" — remember,  not  their  merits,  but  thy  promises  to  them: 
remember,  not  thtir  intercessions,  but  thy  promises  respecting  M 
seed. 

"And  the  Lord  repented  of  the  evil  which  He  thought  to  do 
unto  his  people."  Docs  God,  then,  change  his  mind?  No;  ih^l 
word  rfpcat  is  applied  to  God  just  as  many  other  passions  are.  We 
say,  for  instance,  God  is  angry — God  is  grieved ;  thus  applying 
human  feelings  and  human  passions  to  Deity. 

When  Mo&e*  came  down  from  the  mount,  and  saw  the  sin  ol 
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the  people,  he  let  fall  the  two  tables  of  the  testimony  that  were  in 
his  hand,  and  broke  them.  These  tables  "  Were  the  work  of  God, 
and  the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  graven  upon  the  tables." 
Some  infideis  have  carped  at  this  ;  and  I  must  say  it  does  seem  to 
me  as  If  It  were  not  human  finger,  or  human  stylus^  or  pen,  but  God 
Himself  that  engraved  it.  But  why  should  it  be  thought  impossible 
for  God  to  engrave  upon  stone  ?  The  lightning  can  carry  our 
messages  j  let  go  at  London,  it  can  print  at  Dover.  The  very  rays 
of  light  can  engrave  the  most  exquisite  and  intricate  imagery  ;  and 
should  it  be  thought  strange,  then,  that  God  should  Himself  engrave 
upon  stone  the  ten  commandments  ?  The  fact  is,  the  higher  we  rise 
in  scientific  knowledge,  the  more  we  see  how  true  the  Bible  is,  how 
worthy  of  God  to  write  it,  how  dutiful  in  man  to  believe,  and  bless 
Him,  and  rejoice  in  Him. 

When  Moses  heard  the  noise,  and  "  saw  the  calf  and  the 
dancing,**  his  feelings  were  so  excited,  that  he  let  fall  the  tables  of 
stone,  and  broke  them.  This  was  the  result  of  excitement,  of 
indignation,  or  rather,  judging  from  his  character,  of  grief.  But 
when  he  came  into  the  camp,  "  he  took  the .  calf  which  they 
had  made,  and  burnt  it  in  the  fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder, 
and  strawed  it  upon  the  water,  and  made  the  children  of  Israel 
drink  of  it,"  as  it  is  stated  in  a  parallel  passage,  of  which  they 
were  obliged  to  drink,  as  thty  had  nothing  else,  in  order  to  humble 
them. 

Let  us  mark  the  force  of  one  great  character  in  a  crowd.  Here 
millions  of  people — a  population  nearly  approaching  in  number  that 
of  London — were  marching  through  the  desert.  They  might  have 
stoned  Moses  j  and  yet,  such  is  the  influence  and  force  of  a  great,  a 
vigorous,  and  a  powerful  mind,  going  forth  with  its  own  great  will, 
and  expressing  that  will  with  determination,  that  it  made  them  all 
instantly  give  in.  They  gave  in,  too,  because  there  was  the 
consciousness^  of  guilt  within  them  ;  he  prevailed  because  it  was  an 
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upright  mind  reminding  them  of  the  dutiet  dut  the^  owed  to  their 
God,  and  which  they  had  forgotten  that  day. 

Aaron  came  forward,  and  said,  ^'  Let  not  the  ai^er  of  my  lord 
wax  hot."  Aaron  seems  to  have  been  a  very  collected,  calculating 
person,  and  yet  he  was  a  very  eloquent  person.  Moses  was  not 
eloquent.  Aaron  says,  "  Let  not  the  anger  of  my  lord  wax  hot." 
IBut  what  a  miserable  apology  does  he  make !  **  Thou  knowest  the 
people,  that  they  are  set  on  mischief" — then  why  did  oot  Aaron  try 
to  set  them  upon  what  was  not  mischief?  '*  For  they  said  unR>  me, 
Make  us  gods,  which  shall  go  before  us :  for  as  for  this  Mosei,  the 
man  that  brought  us  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  wlut 
is  become  of  him.  And  I  said  unto  them" — what  would  you  ha« 
expected  to  find  that  he  said  ? — "  Do  it  not,  for  God  has  said,  Thou 
shalt  not  make  any  graven  image."  But  he  did  not  say  this.  "I 
said  unto  them,  Whosoever  hath  any  gold,  let  them  break  it  otF.  So 
they  gave  it  mc" — unexpectedly  on  my  part — "  then  I  cast  It  into 
the  fire  i"  and  then  he  says,  with  apparent  innocence,  but  with  rca] 
wickedness,  "  and  there  came  out  this  calf,"  as  if  he  had  never  iuil 
the  least  hand  In  it;  the  old  plagiarism  from  Adam  and  Eve — "The 
woman  gave  it  me,  and  I  did  eat  j"  and  when  God  came  to  tin 
woman,  she  said,  "  The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat,"  So 
hL're,  Aaron  tries  to  vindicate  his  own  innocence,  and  indirectly  to 
cast  the  blame  on  the  providential  government  of  God,  which 
pL-rmittcd  the  gold  to  go  into  the  furnace,  and  to  come  out 
unexpectedly  in  the  shape  of  a  calf. 

"  The  people  were  naked."  Not  naked  in  the  sense  of  being 
destitute  of  clothing,  but  naked  in  the  inner  and  moral  sense  of  the 
word,  that  they  were  before  righteous,  but  that  they  now  were  sinfiJ. 

With  respect  to  the  command  given  to  the  sons  of  Levi,  it  was 

t  Aloscs  that  ordered  the  three  thousand  to  be  slain ;  it  was  GoA 

Himself.     Moses  was  the  judge  who  pronounced  the  sentence,  the 

sons  of  Levi  were  the  executioners  that  carried  the  sentence  into 
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effect.  It  was  not  man's  hasty  and  passionate  judgment,  but  a 
solemn  sentence  pronounced  by  God's  bidding  and  executed  by 
God's  command. 

But  how  is  it  that,  amid  so  many  that  were  guilty,  three  thousand 
only  were  slain  ?  The  answer  is,  there  seem  to  have  been  three 
thousand  who  still  remained  outside  the  camp  ;  for  the  language  of 
Moses  in  the  27th  verse  is,  "  Put  every  man  his  sword  by  his  side, 
and  go  in  and  out  from  gate  to  gate  throughout  the  camp,  and  slay 
every  man."  It  was  evidently  the  men  that  still  remained  outside 
the  camp,  and  continued  in  their  sin,  that  were  slain ;  and  those  who 
began  to  see  their  sin  in  its  true  light  were  permitted  to  escape,  but 
were  plagued  or  punished  with  subordinate  penalties  and  other 
chastisements. 

Moses  addressed  the  people,  and  said,  ^'  Ye  have  sinned  a  great 
sin" — that  is,  those  who  were  still  living,  which  shows  that  it  was 
only  the  impenitent  that  were  slain—"  and  now  I  will  go  up  unto  the 
Lord ;  peradventure  I  shall  make  an  atonement  for  your  sin."  And 
then  he  says,  "  Oh,  this  people  have  sinned  a  great  sin" — when  there 
is  very  strong  feeling,  very  often  that  feeling  checks  itself  before  it  is 
uttered ;  it  is  too  deep  for  utterance — *^  Yet,  now,  if  thou  wilt 
forgive  their  sin" — he  stops  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence  ;  his 
emotions  were  too  strong  for  utterance  ;  it  is  an  unfinished  sentence  ; 
it  occurs  in  all  languages.  "  And  if  not,"  he  adds,  "  blot  me,  I  pray 
thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  written."  Moses  did  not  ask 
to  be  condemned  to  misery  himself  if  God  would  only  spare  his 
people.  The  book  alluded  to  is  a  book  elsewhere  referred  to  in 
Scripture.  "  Let  my  name,"  as  if  he  had  said,  "  be  numbered  no 
more  with  the  living  upon  earth" — "  Let  my  lot  be  no  more  with 
the  living  upon  earth."  Sec  Psalm  Ixix.  28  j  Phil.  iv.  3 ;  Ezek. 
xiii.  9  ;  Isa.  iv.  3.  And  all  that  Moses  therefore  asked  was,  not 
that  God  would  blot  his  name  out  of  his  own  hidden  book,  which 
shall  be  produced  at  the  great  white  throne,  but  that  God  would,  if 


it  pleased  Htm,  take  away  the  life  of  Moset,  if  He  wouU  onlf  t\ 
the  people  that  had  been  guilty  of  so  great  a  sin — "  Let  me  be  no 
more  numbered  with  the  living  creation,  if  thou  wilt  only  spare 
these  i"  "  let  my  life  be  taken  instead  of  tbe  lives  of  the  o&nders 
that  have  been  guilty  before  thee."  God  said,  "  Whosoever  bath 
sinned  agamst  me^  him  will  I  blot  otit." 
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il^tssons  from  Jj^^crreh 

HAT  lessons  seem  feirly  deducible  and  appli- 
cable to  us  from  the  great  and  peculiar  sin 
perpetrated  at  Horeb  ?  The  children  of  Israel 
committed  this  great  sin  amid  circumstances  of 
extraordinary  splendour  and  magnificence.  Their 
idolatrous  and  evil  propensities  burst  forth  at  the  foot 
of  the  burning  mount,  whilst  yet  the  brightness  of 
God's  glory  «hone  upon  it,  and  before  the  reverbera- 
tions of  his  voice  had  been  spent  in  their  remembrance.  In 
such  circumstances,  this  people,  notwithstanding  all  the 
blessings  they  had  received  in  the  past,  all  the  manifest  demonstra- 
tions of  Deity  that  they  witnessed  in  the  present,  perpetrated  the 
great  sin  of  idolatry  in  the  very  presence  and  sight  of  God. 

The  sin  of  the  children  of  Israel  at  Horeb,  the  mount  that 
burned  with  the  splendour  of  Deity,  may  suggest  to  us  lessons  of 
great  use. 

In  creation,  God  is  brought  near  to  us,  and  we  are  brought  near 
to  Him.  Horeb  was  covered  with  God's  glory ;  the  air  rever- 
berated with  his  voice ;  and  though  they  saw  Him  not,  yet  they  saw 
the  footprints  and  the  signs  of  his  presence.  So  we  may  be  in 
circumstances  where  we  do  not  see  God,  yet  see  the  traces  of 
his  presence,  the  marks  of  his  powers  and,  like  the  Israelites  at 
Horeb,  we  may  forget  God.     Go  out  on  a  still  and  beautiful  night, 


when  no  sound  is  heard  but  what  seems  the  most  solemn — t 
noise  of  the  waves  of  time  as  they  break  upon  the  shores  of  eiernii 
Look  up  at  the  sky  over  head,  where  the  stars  look  down  like  t 
very  eyes  of  omniscience,  and  the  wide-spread  iiimament  is  to 
Christian  what  it  should  look  to  all — the  dome  and  the  roof  of  d 
portion  of  our  Father's  house.  Or,  rather,  stand  amid  the  ruggi 
and  gigantic  scenes  of  Nature — amid  Alpine  or  Scottish  scener 
where  mountain  is  piled  npon  mountain,  and  Alp  upon  Alp — am 
terrible  ravines,  where  ihc  rocks  seem  to  have  been  rent  by  lightninj 
or  Bpheavcd  by  shocks  of  ancient  earthqunkes — all  indicating  tli 
footptitrt*  M  One  who  seems  (o  have  trod  the  mountains  in  hi 
w«(h,  »nd  broken  them  in  hi^  fierce  irrfignatiofi ;  in  such  scent 
there  are  the  irresistible  proofc  of  the  presence  of  God.  Tht* 
scenes  are  to  us  as  so  many  Horebs— places  where  God  has  re 
vested  Himself.  The  sky  and  the  stars  tell  us  of  God's  ini' 
mensity  and  unsearchableness.  The  broken  rocks,  the  gigantit 
mountains,  the  subterranean  fissures,  (ell  us  of  his  anger  and  his 
judgments.  Amid  snch  scenes,  what  have  we  felt  ?  Have  nM 
our  hearts  often,  in  God's  own  great  cathedral,  strayed  from  God- 
Have  we  not,  amid  Scenes  iVat  ought  to  haVe  impressed  us  v'lA 
a  deep  and  oVerwhehning  sense  of  his  presence,  had  thoughts  n»t 
in  the  least  heavenly — thoughts  and  imaginations  we  would  «* 
disclose  even  to  a  brother,  *tiH  less  wish  God  to  see  ?  Have  « 
not  too  rarely  felt,  "  Surely  God  »  in  this  place  "  ?  Has  not  tbt 
market,  or  business,  or  pleasure,  or  self  intruded,  amid  the  awfiJ 
splendours  and  grandeur  of  the  scene  ?  We,  too,  therefore,  h^ve 
made  a  calf  at  Horeb — wc,  too,  have  forgotten  God  where  Heh* 
revealed  Htmself  to  us,  and  turned  the  glory  of  the  scene  into  l^" 
humiliating  circumstances  of  human  shame. 

But  we  are,  perhaps,  worse  than  they.     The  Horeb  that  '** 

Israelites  saw  had  in   it  not   one  alleviating  (/ait;  it  was  what  ihe 

e  calls   in  his   Eptstle  to  the  Hebrews  "  the  voice  of  words"— 
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die  presence  of  the  consuiming  fire.  But  in  those  scenes  in 
the  natural  world,  we  c^ui  sec,  not  merely  traces  of  wrath.  True, 
no  onfi  can  look  on  our  globe  as  it  is  on  its  sur&ce,  still  le$3 
with  the  geologist  stjudy  the  pages  that  are  below,  and  not  be 
convinced  that  it  has  been  the  scene  of  frightful  convulsion; 
but  yet,  amid  9II  the  grand  scenes  that  speak  of  God's  ire,  we 
have  seen,  interpenetrating  them,  beautiful  and  relieving  traits  of 
the  pr^esence  and  the  goodness  of  God^  If  the  starry  sky  speaks 
of  his  immensity  ^d  omniscience,  those  stars  also  guide  the  tra- 
veller on  his  way,  and  are  precious  to  the  voyager  upon  the  un- 
bounded sea.  They  ^re  signs  also  of  beneficence  -,  as  if,  when  the  sun 
8cts  at  even,  ten  thousand  Jittle  suns  rush  out  to  supply  his  place,  that 
man  should  not  be  left  alone  and  in  darkness.  Look,  again^  at  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  ancient  rock,  where  all  seems  to  speak  of  wrath ; 
and  you  will  notice  the  tiny  moss  creeping  into  the  crevices,  and  re- 
lieving their  ruggedness ;  or  the  ivy  climbing  up  the  walls,  as  if  to 
hide  the  defects  that  it  cannot  repair  or  restore.  Thus,  in  the  midst 
of  traces  of  wrath  we  see  relieving  traits  of  goodness,  as  if  Nature 
herself  contained  amid  her  ruins  a  dumb  and  yet  expressive  prophecy 
.of  a  day  of  restorationy  when  all  that  sin  has  wronged  shall  be 
righted,  and  all  that  wrath  has  broken  shall  be  restored,  and  a  new 
and  a  better  Genesis  shall  pas$  from  sea  to  sea,  and  a  more  beautiful 
Panulise  closte  the  world  than  that  with  which  it  commenced.  Amid 
such  scenes  and  circuunstances,  what  have  been  our  feelings? 
When  we  have  seen  the  proofs  that  God  is  angry — but  blended 
with  them  signs  of  his  beneficence — when  the  cloud  has  told 
us  of  judgment — and  the  sunshine  through  it  has  told  us 
also  of  benevolence— when  we  have  gone  forth  into  the  scenes  of 
creation — when  we  have  been  able  to  retire  from  the  bustle,  the 
excitement,  and  the  business,  and  the  trafEc  of  this  world,  is  it  not 
too  true  that  we  have  admired,  but  that  we  have  not  worshipped — 
that    we    have  been   pleased,    but  not   solemnized — that   we   have 


looked  3t  the  scenes  of  this  world  as  scholars  and  naturalists,  but 
have  not  bowed  the  knee  and  adored  as  Christians  ?  We  thus  c 
the  feelings  of  cvcry-day  traffic  into  the  scenes  where  they  ougl 
be  absent — where  God  so  clearly,  and  impressively  reveals  the  tr 
(if  his  presence — where  God  has  placed  another  Horcb  in  the  n 
tcciith  century,  covered  with  the  splendour  of  his  presence,  cchi 
with  the  words  of  his  mouth,  calling  us  from  Nature  up  to  Nalu 
God.  Amid  such  scenes,  wc,  as  guilty  as  the  Israelites,  have 
our  golden  calf,  and  forgotten  God  our  Saviour,  and  turned  his  g 
into  our  shame. 

Let  us  look  at  another  department  of  God's  great  governme 
that  is,  the  dispensations  of  his  providence.  Whatever  bel 
us  in  this  world,  God  is  in  it.  One  of  the  lessons  wc  all  need 
be  (aught  is,  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  accidents.  "  I  beli 
in  God  the  Father  Almighty;"  I  do  not  believe  in  accida 
Admit  that  there  is  chance  in  (he  turning  of  a  straw,  and  1  m 
conclude  that  there  was  chance  in  the  making  of  a  world,  ; 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  providence  at  all.  But  it  is  not 
What  the  world  calls  accidents  arc  missionaries  from  God,  whi 
consecration  and  commission  we  cannot  at  present  see  ;  but  whai  \ 
do  not  see  now  we  shall  see  hereafter.  In  one  day,  all  we  ha 
amassed  in  the  lapse  of  years,  all  we  have  put  aside  for  dcclinii 
life,  is  suddenly  washed  away  by  an  unforeseen  and  unexpected  floo 
We  go  forth  from  what  was  to  us  a  Paradise  into  what  is  to  i 
now  a  bleak  world.  In  that  calamity,  God  has  come  near  to  u; 
it  is  to  us  our  Horeb ;  it  is  the  presence  of  God,  though  « 
may  know  it  not.  Then  how  do  we  conduct  ourselves?  / 
the  Israelites  did  ?  Or  do  wc  say,  *'  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Im 
hath  taken  away."  Do  we  say,  "  Shall  we  receive  good  from  tf 
hand  of  God,  and  shall  wc  not  receive  affliction  also  ?"  Or  do  « 
set  our  wits  to  work  to  repair  it  without  thinking  of  God  ?  Or  i 
'It  was  that  uslucfcy  interposition;  it  was  that  unhapl 
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scheme  j  it  was  that  felse  friend  ;  it  was  that  traitorous  companion  ?" 
If  so,  what  are  these  second  causes  ?     Just  each  a  golden  calf  j 
the  idol  that  we  place  in  the  room  of  the  living  God  ;  and  to  whom 
We  assign  the  issue  and  the  beginning,  forgetting  God  our  Saviour, 
and  so  turning  our  glory  into  shame.     Or  in  our  home  we  have 
lost  "  the  only  son  of  his  mother,"  and  that  mother  a  widow.     Or 
We  have  lost  some    other   near   and  dear  to  us.     Our   heart    has 
received  its  first  baptism  of    tears.     We  see  an  empty  place  that 
used  to  be    full ;    we  cease   to  hear  a  footfeU  that  fell  upon   our 
threshold  like  music  from  the  skies  ;  a  great  gap  is  made  in  the 
affections    of    our    heart.     What  are  the  feelings  with  which  we 
receive  it  ?     It  is  God  who  has  come   near  to  us ;    that    death- 
chamber  is  to  us  a  Horeb.     It  may  be  love  to  us  that  the  lost  is 
taken ;  it  may  be  love  to  him  that  he  is  taken  i  but  plainly  it  must 
be  a  source  of  pain  and  sorrow  and  grief.    God  does  not  make  a  stoic  i 
there  is  no  excellence  or  virtue  in  insensibility.    To  weep  is  human ; 
but  to  weep  as  though  we  wept  not,   is   divine.     But  when   we 
review  the  loss  we  have  sustained,  the  blow  that  has  smitten  us, 
what  are  the  feelings  with  which  we  regard  it  ?     Do  we  attribute  it 
to  some  incidental  cause— to  some  accident.     Do  we  say,  "  Oh,  if 
I  had  not  taken  that  course,  then  it  would  not  have  been  thus." 
Or  do  we  say,  "  If  I  had  only  known  this,    it  would  not  have 
happened  -,  it   would   have   been  altogether  diflferent  ? "     All  such 
reasoning  is  forgetting  God  our  Saviour,  and  turning  our  glory  into 
shame.     It  was  God  that  did  it.     The   dark   cloud   concealed   a 
smiling  face ;  it  was  love,  not  wrath  j  it  was  mercy,  not  judgment ; 
it  was  God   coming  near  to  us,  so  that  we  could  hear  his  very 
voice,  and  touch   the  very  fringe  of  his  garment,  and  behold  the 
brightness  of  his  glory  as  it  passed  by.     And  when  it  has  gone, 
what  are  our   feelings  now?      We   are    cast  down,  dejected,  de- 
pressed;   do  we  go  to  this   world's   cisterns   in   order   to   quench 
that  sadness?       Do  we   take   a  deeper  plunge   into   this   world's 
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oliticA  and  dissipations,  in  order  to  drown  and  stupify  that  sorrow 

we  bring  our  sorrow  to  Hini   t!iat  will  not  remove  k — for 

.  inexpedient  for  us — but  sweeten  it,  ami  supply  the  gap  that 

ic    laE  made  in  hia  providence  by  a  presence  He  bestows  in  his 

;.     !f   wc  do  so,  we  are  not  making  a  gulden  ido!  at  Horeb 

Ui     lis    own    immediate     presence  5     but    we    iccognite    the    God 

our  salvation,  and  say,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hadi 

.en  away;   blessed  be  the  name   of  the   Lord."     Not   second 

t   usei,  not  incidents,  noi  accidents  ;   "  these  are  not  our  gods,  O 

Israel."     But  it  is  Jehovah  at  our  birth,  Jehovah  in  our  sickness, 

Jehovah  in  our  deaih-bcd — all  and  in  all. 

Or  let  us  look,  on  the  other  hand,  at  sonic  great  national  disaster. 
Let  it  be  war  that  breaks  out,  and  sweeps  with  its  destroying  w»ve 
tKc  continent  of  Europe.  Nations  are,  perhaps,  involved  In  in 
terrible  issues  ;  and  wc  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Ciod  ha( 
come  out  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Or  some  gfear 
blight  takes  place  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  corn  wants  suit- 
shine,  and  perishes  before  it  ripens,  and  a  whole  nation  pines  anJ 
perishes  in  famine.  Or  a  conquering  epidemic  sweeps  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  bringing  down  to  the  grave  the  young 
and  the  old,  the  strong  and  the  weak.  Each  of  these  are  provi- 
dential dealings  ;  they  arc  each  God  coming  near  to  us,  if  peradventure 
We  may  sec  Him.  When  God  has  spoken  to  us  by  the  ordiiuf)' 
laws  of  creation,  and  when  He  finds  that  we  have  disregarded  his 
voice,  He  breaks  the  continuity  of  things,  steps  in  unexpected!)' i 
and  whether  it  be  a  war,  a  famine,  an  epidemic,  or  a  death,  Ht 
i.iblts  us  to  fed,  and  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  seeing  as  we  nevw 
saw  before,  that  God  is  near,  and  that  this  is  our  Horeb — thepliW 
of  his  maiiifL-statioii.  How,  in  such  cJrcuuisIajices,  do  we  teti! 
Do  we  attribute  all  to  human  agency  ?  Do  wc  say,  "  It  was  thil 
mperorthat  caused  the  war  ?"  Or  do  wc  say,  **  It  was  that  corrdfl 
nation  that  deserved  utterly  to  be  swept  away  ?"     Or  do  we  S3' 
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that  the  epidemic  is  caused  by  too  much  heat,  or  too  much  cold,  or 

too  miich  wet,  or  too  little  ?     Do  we  say  it  is  some  human  mis- 

managemenf  ?     AH  these  things  have  their  place,  all  of  them  their 

scientific  valae  or  importance;  but  we  should  merge  the  philosopher 

in  the  Christiany  and  look  above  the  laws  of  chemistry,  and  find  our 

footing  only  where  it  can  be  firm,  amid  the  attributes  of  a  present 

and  a  governing  Godr    If  we  attribute  all  these  things  to  secondary 

causes,  we  just  do  as  the  Israelites  did  at  Hofeb ;  for  where  God 

has  revealed  Hinfiself  wkh  unwonted  eJearness,  there  we  commit 

sin  notwithstanding  his  immediate  presence. 

But  there  are  other  manifestations  than  these.     Let  me  traice  the 
joyous  Summer,  the  gentle  spring,   the   prolific   harvest  j    let   me 
Suppose  a  nation's  coflFers  full,  its  population  healthy,  the  cattle  on  a 
thousand  hills  ;  let  me  suppose  peace  in  our  borders,  prosperity  in 
our  pataees,  sfnd,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  Psalmist,  "  the 
vaMeys  covered  with  corn  j  they  shout  for  joy ;  they  also  sing ;"  let 
me  suppose  there  is  liftle  in  our  land  to  grieve  for,  but  very  much  to 
be  truly  tbankfut  for.     That  is  as  really  God  coming  near  to  us 
as  m  the  epidemic,  ihe  war^  or  the  famine.      By  a  strange  per- 
versity of  oar  nature  We  are  very  willing  to  acknowledge  God  when 
we  feel  a  great  calamity  5. hot  we  do  not  think  it  is  God  when  a 
blessing  comes  down  upon  us  to  sweeten  our  lot.     But  the  sunshine 
is  as  foil  of  Deity  as  is  the  shadow ;  and  when  autumn  sits  amid 
her  sheaves,  like  a  mother  amid  her  children  praising  God,  that  is  as 
truly  the  presence  of  our  Father  as  is  the  winter,  when  he  spreads 
his  snowy  mantle  over  hill  and  plain,  or  smites  the  forests  with  his 
great  winds,  and  brmgs  out  their  strange  and  mysterious  music. 
God  is  as  much  in  the  beautiful  sunshine  and  pleasantness  of  autumn 
as  He  is  in  the  storms  and  the  snows  of  winter ;  and  we  should  see 
Him  dnrwing  near  in  the  one  as  truly  as  He  draws  near  to  us  in  the 
other.     Mercies  are  as  much  the  footprints  of  God  as  judgments. 
When  we  suffer,  io  we  pray  to  Him  ?     When  we  are  prospered,  do 
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we  praise  Himf  What  docs  James  say?  "Is  any  man  merry? 
Let  him  sing  psalms.  Is  any  man  sad  ?  Let  him  pray."  Our 
praises  and  our  prayers,  our  joys  and  our  sorrows,  equally  bring  us 
to  God.  In  such  circumstances  of  joy  and  prosperity,  or  in  cir- 
cumstances of  sadness  and  disaster,  do  we  see  God,  who  has  come 
near  to  us  by  them  ?  Or  do  we  say,  "  It  was  ill  luck  that  did 
this;  it  was  bad  advice  that  did  that?"  We  then  shut  our  eyes 
to  Horeb,  the  place  where  God  reveals  Himscif.  The  Israelites 
made  an  idol  to  their  own  lilting.  Wc  do  not  break  off  out 
earrings,  and  make  from  them  a  golden  calf  j  but  we  make  our 
fancies  and  our  imaginations  into  an  idol.  It  is  not  an  idol  from 
the  gold  mine,  but  an  idol  in  the  heart  j  and  thus  wc  turn  our  glory 
into  shame,  making  an  idol  even  at  Horeb,  and  sinning  in  the  very 
picsencc  of  Deity  Himself. 

But  there  is  an  inner  world  with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less 
(atniliar — our  own  heart.  In  the  convictions  that  sometimes  come 
into  conscience,  we  have  evidences  of  God  drawing  near.  Are 
there  not  times  when  the  very  lightnings  of  heaven  seem  to  f?asli 
on  the  soul  ?  We  have  sometimes  laid  down  upon  our  beds,  or 
retired  to  our  rooms,  and  some  scene  of  the  past — a  scene  that 
wc  would  give  all  the  world  to  forget,  and  twenty  worlds  if  we 
could  only  annihilate — has  revealed  itself  within,  and  in  the  verj' 
lightning  of  Mount  Sinai  itself.  We  see  its  splendour  in  the  lighi 
of  God — we  feel  God  breathing  Himself  into  our  hearts,  anil 
making  us  think  of  ourselves,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  What  is 
this?  It  is  God  come  near  to  us :  it  is  God,  not  on  Horeb,  bul 
nearer,  closer  still,  in  the  recesses  of  our  own  individual  consciences. 
How  do  we  act  under  this  influence  ?  Do  we  try  to  get  rid  of  the 
feeling  by  going  into  the  world  ?  Do  we  draw  upon  the  excite- 
s  of  this  world,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  admonitions  of  the 
next  ?  Do  we  have  recourse  to  some  amusement  or  excitement, 
order  to  keep  our  eyes    from  it  and  the  God  that  is  in  it  ?     Oi 


we,  when  God's  law  reveals  the  greatness  of  our  sins,  flee,  where 
we  may  flee,  not  from  God,  but  closer  to  God,  to  the  blood  of 
sprinkling,  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  and  in  which  we  may  wash 
away  the  transgressions  of  a  life-time,  and  stand  before  God  without 
spot,  or  blemish,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing.  In  such  z  case, 
ours  is  not  the  guilt  of  the  children  of  Tsrael;  our  Horeb  becomes 
the  scene  of  our  greater  sanctiflcation,  and  God's  drawing  near  to 
us  makes  u»  iiwW  fMar  ut  Hlfr^cbildrtn  Id  a  FuAtttt  ahd  a  Father 
to  his  children^  both  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 
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'OSES,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  crnnmindj  •fceadnl 
Mount  Sinu,  and  presented  hinudf  before  God.  He 
only  could  do  so ;  for  he  was  a  typical  mediator^  a 
representative  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Mediator, 
who  has  passed  into  the  true  holy  place,  and  appean 
in  the  presence  of  God  for  us.  On  that  very 
mount,  which  burned  with  fire,  was  shrouded  with 
blackness,  and  from  which  the  deep  thunder  rolled 
unually  into  the  ears  of  quaking  Israel — on  that  rery 
nt,  whose  antecedents  had  been  so  dark  and  lo 
terriRc,  God  revealed  the  most  beautiful  and  comforting  descriptioo 
of  Himself  in  the  whole  Bible.  It  was  designed  to  show  that  Iniel 
was  not  under  mere  law  j  while  they  learned  what  the  law  was,  they 
were  also  to  enjoy  a  foretaste  of  the  gospel.  We  associate  with 
Sinai  cveiything  that  is  terrific  ;  the  contact  and  the  presence  of  a 
Sovereign,  a  Legislator,  a  Judge.  But  we  should  not  forget  dot 
on  Sinai  also  was  revealed  this  beautiful  portrait  of  Deity :  **  Tlie 
Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  longsufFenng,  and  xbundant  in 
goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity, 
and  transgression,  and  sin."  God  rarely  says  a  word  of  terror  that 
is  not  followed  by  two  of  comfort ;  He  never  shows  a  dark  cloud 
without  seams  in  it  letting  forth  a  portion  of  his  love,  mercy,  and 
beneficence. 
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receiving  this  revelation  of  God,  Moses  bowed  himself  and 
>ped,  and  said,  ^^  If  now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight,  O 
et  my  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  go  among  us ;  for  it  is  a  stiff-necked 
\  and  pardon  our  iniquity  and  our  sin,  and  take  us  for  thine 
nee."  What  gave  Moses  confidence  to  utter  such  a  petition  ? 
ai,  while  the  law  was  given,  he  uttered  no  such  prayer.  He 
laked  and  trembled.  But  here  he  addresses  God  in  prayer, 
:  only  seeks  pardon  for  the  past,  but  prays  for  a  favour,  the 
and  greatest  that  God  could  bestow — that  He  would  make 
pie  his  very  inheritance.     Man's  inheritance  is  that  which  he 

if  it  be  an  estate,  if  it  be  wealth,  it  is  something  that  he 
3  himself,  and  that  he  prizes  highly  because  it  is  valuable. 

says  to  God,  "Make  this  very  people,  this  stifF-necked 
—pardoning  their  first  sin — that  peculiar  people,  that  chosen 

that  royal  priesthood,  that  holy  generation,  thine  own  very 
mce  which  thou  wilt  prize  for  ever."     What  emboldened 

thus  to  pray  was  the  manifestation  of  God's  character — 
Lord  God  merciful  and  gracious."  As  if  Moses  had  said, 
I,  if  this  be  the  God  I  have  to  deal  with,  I  need  not  hesitate 
of  Him  anything  that  I  want  for  me  or  mine."     The  revela- 

God  in  all  his  excellency  is  not  only  the  ground  of  prayer, 
;  highest  encouragement  to  pray.     We  pray  not  to  God  the 

or  the  Legislator.  We  begin  our  prayer  as  we  should  ever 
)ur  creed,  ''  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."  He  has  first 
d  Himself  our  Father  in  Christ,  forgiving  iniquity,  trans- 
n,  and  sin ;  and  seeing  the  revelation  of  Himself  that  He  has 
us,  we  make  that  the  basis  of  asking  the  largest  blessings 
art  can  conceive,  or  tongue  can  utter. 
)ses  was  forty  days  and  forty  nights  on  the  mount — *'  he  did 

eat  bread  nor  drink  water."  This  was  not  the  fast  they 
t  at  Rome,  and  which  they  do  very  badly,  abstaining  from 
md  eating  vegetables  and  fish  ;  it  was  an  absolute  fast ;  it  was 
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total  abstinence  from  food.  When  our  blessed  Lord  fasEcd  id  the 
desert,  it  was  also  an  absolute  fast.  We  cannot  follow  his  example 
of  totally  abstaining  from  food  for  forty  days.  There  arc  some  things 
in  Jesus  that  arc  not  for  us  to  imitate  :  his  walking  on  the  waves  of 
the  sea ;  his  raising  the  dead  j  his  forgiving  sins,  Christ  is  our  example 
in  all  his  imitablc  perfections  ;  but  there  Were  traits  in  his  character 
which  arc  inimitable,  and  the  forty  days'  fast  was  one  of  these.  If 
to  fast  totaily  was  the  practice  of  iMoses  on  Sinai,  and  if  Jesus  fasted 
totally  during  those  days  He  was  in  the  desert.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  we  cannot  do  it ;  if  the  experiment  he  Made  desperately,  it 
must  end  fatally. 

The  immediate  contact  with  Deity  seems  to  have  left  a  portion 
of  its  materia]  splendour  radiating  from  the  countenance  of  Moses, 
admitted  to  close  and  intimate  communion  with  God.  Scripture 
represents  the  moral  glory  of  God  to  have  a  physical  and  material 
splendour  that  compensates  for  and  darkens  the  very  light  of  noon- 
day. In  the  picture  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  it  is  said,  "  There  was 
no  need  of  the  sun  nor  of  the  moon"^thcy  were  not  extinguished 
but  there  was  no  need  of  them,  because  "  the  glory  of  God  and  t 
the  Lamb  was  the  light  thereof." 
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^^t  ^onsenraium  at  ^sxm* 

the  holy  tabernacle,  raised  by  a  people's  unsparing 

liberality,  was  Aaron  solemnly  consecrated  the  first 

.  high  priest,  and  in  this   act  clothed  with  robes  of 

'  beauty  artd  of  glory  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people. 

Aaron  was  the  first  high  priest  in  the  ancient  Jewish 

'  economy.     That  lofty  office  lasted,  with  more  or  less  of 

corruption  cleaving  to  it,  till  the  shadow  was  merged  in 

'  Christ,  the  universal  High  Priest,  who  liveth  and  reigneth  a 

Priest  and  a  King  upon  his  throne — a  High  Priest  in  all 

things  tempted  like  as  we  are,  and  yet  without  sin. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  special  observation  that  the  first 
high  priest  was  consecrated  and  set  apart  to  his  office  by  Moses, 
a  layman.  He  acted  by  God's  command ;  everything  he  said  was 
by  the  authority  of  God,  and  exactly  what  He  had  said  to  him ; 
but  still  it  was  Moses  that  sprinkled  the  altar ;  it  was  Moses  that 
**  took  the  blood,  and  put  it  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar,  round 
about  with  his  finger;"  it  was  Moses  that^*  took  the  blood,  and  put 
it  upon  the  tip  of  Aaron's  right  ear,  and  upon  the  thumb  of  his  right 
hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot."  Thus  God  gave 
layman  autljority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  very  hi^est  descriptii 
the  Christian  temple.  Whatever  lesson  it  may  teach,  it  is  an 
historical  fact. 

When  Aaron  was  consecrated,   "the  whole  congregation 
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cohered  tcf;ether  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle."  This  is  a  vei} 
beaudAil  trait.  In  the  Christian  Church  in  modem  times,  a  ministet 
should  be  ordained  in  the  lace  of  the  iritole  congr^^tion.  Wfaeti 
Aaron  was  consecrated,  the  whole  coi^r^tion  were  assemUcd  at 
witnesses,  as  well  as  to  join  in  supplication  for  a  blessing  <mi  his  head. 

The  ornaments  appointed  for  Aaron  were,  the  mitre  f(x  his  head, 
the  golden  pUtc,  the  holy  crown,  the  breastplate,  the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim,  the  ephod  and  the  g^c.  There  is  no  mention  of 
sandals ;  and  we  are  led  from  this  and  other  passages  to  infer,  tliat 
the  ancient  Jewish  priests  offered  their  sacrifices  with  dieir  feet  |>aie. 
We  might  infer  this,  not  only  from  all  <Knission  of  sandab  or 
coverings  for  the  ieet  in  the  Levitical  inventory,  but  indirectly  from 
traditional  remains  in  other  countries  also.  In  the  temple  of  Diaiu, 
in  ancient  Rome,  the  priests  and  priestesses  had  always  to  enter  with 
bare  feet.  The  Mahometan  leaves  his  slippers  behind  him  when  he 
goes  into  the  mosque ;  and  the  Abyssinian  Christian,  at  the  present 
day,  leaves  his  shoes  or  his  slippers  outside  when  he  goes  Into  i 
Christian  temple ;  and  when  the  Brahmin  enters  a  temple,  he  cntcR 
with  his  feet  nalced.  Every  article  of  the  dress  of  Aaron  ws 
significant.     A  definite  lesson  or  truth  was  expressed  by  it. 

During  seven  days,  the  rites  connected  with  the  consecration  of 
Aaron  lasted  uninterrupted.  On  the  eighth  day,  the  first  day  afw 
his  consecration  had  been  completed,  he  was  ready  to  enter  upon  the 
great  functions  of  his  office.  The  number  seven  is  always  used 
among  the  Jews,  and  constantly  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as 
the  great  type  of  that  which  is  perfect.  We  read  of  seven  days  of 
the  weeic,  seven  churches,  etc. 

The  first  sacrifice  that  Aaron  was  commanded  to  offer  after  his 

consecration  was  the  sacrifice   of  a   slain   calf.      Underlying  this 

prescription  may  be  an  allusion  to  his  great  sin  when  he  nude  the 

representation  of  a  calf  out  of  the  golden  trinkets  of  the  people,  and 

,  tempted  the  people  to  bow  down  and  worship  it.     When  he  entered 


on  his  office,  his  first  act  was  therefore  a  reminiscence  of  that  great 
sin  of  which  Aaron,  as  the  leader  of  the  people,  had  on  one  occasion 
been  guilty.     The  Lord  also  on  this  occasion  appeared  to  Aaron. 

Moses  accompanied  Aaron  into  the  holy  of  holies.  This  was 
contrary  to  the  law  in  most  cases ;  but  Moses,  being  here  the  great 
medium  of  teaching  to  Aaron  and  to  all  the  people,  he  was  not  only 
authorized,  but  it  was  his  duty,  to  go  into  the  holy  place  along  with 
Aaron,  and  there  perhaps  teach  him  whom  he  had  consecrated. 

The  glory  of  God  appeared  when  Aaron  came  out  and  blessed 
the  people.     "  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  " — that  is,  the  ihechinah — 

•  "  appeared  unto  all  the  people,"  and  "  consumed  upon  the  altar  the 
burnt-ofTering."     All  the  sacrifices  of  Levi  were  consumed  by  fire 

'    which  came  down  from  heaven  ;  and  such  consuming  of  the  victim 

'  by  fire  was  the  evidence  to  them  that  God  was  pleased,  and  that  the 
offering  was  accepted.  So  we  read  in  i  Kings  viii.  lo,  "Andit 
came  to  pass,  when  the  priests  were  come  out  of  the  holy  place, 
that  the  cloud  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord,  so  that  the  priests  could 

I  not  stand  to  minister  because  of  the  cloud ;  for  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  had'filled  th;  house."  All  this  was  regarded  as  a  token  that 
the  offerer  and  his  offering  were  accepted  and  owned  of  God. 

All  here  is  significant,  pointing  to  one  higher  and  holier  and 
greater  than  Aaron.  We  have  in  Aaron  the  gospel  as  the  people 
leamedit  in  the  days  of  Moses.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  all 
is  explained ;  and,  by  the  brilliancy  and  sharpness  of  the  contrast 
between  the  Great  High  Priest  and  the  typical  high  priest,  moral  and 
spiritual  truths  are  made  more  clear,  more  impressive,  and  in- 
structive. 

Aaron  has  passed  upward,  where  he  is  a  worshipper  before  the 
throne }  Jesus  remuns  in  heaven  and  in  earth  our  Great  High  Priest. 
Aaron  had  to  offer  first  for  his  own  sins ;  this  is  the  evidence  of  his 
fallen  nature.     But  Jesus  was  holy,  harmless,  undcfiled,  who  offered 

'   once  for  all  for  us.     Jesus  was  at  once  the  Priest,  the  Sacrifice, 

m  ■!  II  III!"  -  '     •  II    "I   ^l' 
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the  Altar.     Hit  atonement  needs  no  repetition,  and  is  incapable  1 
an  addition.    *'  By  one  ofiering  He  hai  perfteted  for  ever  dtem  th: 

are  tanctified." 

The  very  tut  Aat  the  Jevlih  victims  were  ceaselesdy  an 
continuonsly  ofiered  proves  that  they  couM  not  take  away  sir 
Hence  David,  when  he  rose  to  die  hi^est  pitch  of  evangelic^ 
experience,  and  writli^  after  his  great  sin,  8i^  In  Psahn  N.,  "  Fo 
thou  dcsirest  nor  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  It :  thou  delightest  no 
in  bumt-oflcring.**  If  these  had  been  atonbig  or  expiat<Hyi  tbc} 
would  have  been  the  very  diings  diat  Ood  would  have  dd^ted  in, 
and  would  have  desired,  and  diat  David  really  needed.  But  Difid 
looked  beyond  these,  and  saw  Him  who  was  the  antitype,  the  oIiJBCt, 
and  the  end  of  these ;  and  he  therefore  prayed  that  God  would  hide 
his  face  Irom  his  sins,  and  blot  out  all  his  inicjuides.  There  were 
subordinate  ends  in  these  sacrifices ;  but,  beyond  all  these,  ind 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  great  end  of  all  Leviticus — its  pervading  aim, 
its  object,  its  meaning — was  to  teach  Christianity,  which  in  one 
word  is  Christ  crucified.  What  is  Christ  crucified  t  Christianit)'. 
What  is  Christianity  ?  Christ  cnicilicd.  The  lustre  of  the  vJctimi 
of  Levi  was  borrowed  from  the  cross  ;  their  significance  and  their 
interpretation  are  found  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  Christ  was  nrt 
adapted  to  them,  as  the  popular  mind  often  supposes,  but  they  were 
pre-adaptcd  to  set  forth  Christ.  He  was  the  archetypal  victim— 
they  were  shadows  designed  to  signify  Him.  These  sacrifices  begu 
in  Paradise  the  moment  that  Christ  was  declared ;  and  they  ceaswl 
on  Calvary  the  moment  that  Christ  died.  They  were  buried  with 
Christ  In  his  grave — only  Christ  rose,  and  all  the  sacrifices  of  Lw 
remain  behind. 


W|e  Mpiffl. 

^OSES  was  instructed  by  God  to  send  spies  into  the  land 
of  Canaan.  He  believed  their  report  on  their 
■  return  would  cheer  the  hoarts  and  revive  the 
courage  of  his  desponding  followers.  Afraid  lest 
even  such  rulers  might  be  daunted  or  alarmed, 
he  bade  them,  "  Be  ye  of  good  courage" — do 
not  be  afraid — *'  and  bring  of  the  fruit  of  the 
land."  His  reason  for  requiring  them  to  bring  the 
fruit  was,  it  happened  to  be  the  time  of  grapes,  and 
thus  they  would  be  able  to  judge,  fint  by  their 
quantity,  next  by  their  flavour,  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  warmth 
and  temperature  of  its  sunshine,  and  the  good  they  might  expect  in 
going  into  a  land  which  was  covered  with  a  thousand  promises,  and 
said  to  be  pregnant  with  all  the  blessings  of  the  heaven  above  and 
all  riches  of  the  earth  beneath. 

These  deputies  Went,  and  cut  down  clusters  of  grapes  at  Eshcol, 
and  brought  back  also  figs  and  pomegranates.  And  •'  the  place  was 
called  the  brook  Eshcol,  because  of  the  cluster  of  grapes  which  the 
children  of  Israel  cut  down  from  thence."  They  returned  from 
exploring  the  land  after  forty  days'  toil,  and  came  to  Moses,  and  to 
those  who  had  sent  them,  and  gave  in  their  report  of  their  proceed- 
ings  )     and    told    bim,    "We  came  unto    the    land    whither    thou  \ 

seiitest  US,  and  we  find  that  it  ts  all  that  ancient  promises  described 
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it,  all  dut  our  full  hearts  hoped  and  expected  it  would  be ;  a  land 
that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey.  And  as  a  proof  that  it  ia  so,  here 
is  the  fruit  of  it."  They  thus  brought  bacic  substantial  pnx>6  of  a 
scnl  rich  and  productive  in  every  respect. 

But  when  they  reported  what  they  «aw,  with  a  single  exception, 
they  showed  very  brave  at  the  commenceinent  of  the  enterprise,  but 
their  hearts  and  coun^  la3ed  them  before  it  was  fiilly  executed. 
Their  fears  magnified  thrir  peril.     He  that  fears  a  thing  aiwtjt 
fancies  that  thing  to  be  greater,  stroi^r,  and  more  formidable  thu 
it  is.     An  army  afraid  of  the  opposii^  army  is  lilcely,  through  die    f 
dim  haze  of  its  fears,  to  see  it  more  numerous  and  more  powcifid  I 
than  it  is.     These  spies,  frightened  and  timid,  said,  "  The  land  a  J 
most  delightful,  very  fruitful,  very  fertile,  very  beautiful ;  but  the  I 
people,  they  are  giants,  they  are  the  sons  of  Anak ;  and  we  ourselra 
are  but  grasshoppers  before  them."     There  was  not  a  word  of  tnidi 
in  this ;    for  the  Canaanites  were    more  wtckcd  than  most  men, 
but  in  their  stature  there  is  no  proof  that  they  were  generally  higber 
than  other  men.     But  the  fears  of  the  cowardly  spies  magnified  tbc 
stature  of  the  sons  of  Anak,  and  they  became  afraid,  and  brought  backi 
report  very  depressing  to  the  people,  who  showed  thereby  how  lasting 
the  effects  of  early  impressions  are.     We  must  bear  in  mind,  the 
Israelites  were  long  the  slaves  of  Pharaoh  amid  the  brick-kilns  <^ 
Egypt  J  and  got  over  very  slowly  the  sense  and  influence  of  that 
first  slavery.    We  blame  nations  very  often  for  their  conduct,  but  w« 
forget  that  it  is  early  bad  treatment  that  has  made  their  later  conduct 
sc  defective.     Wc  should  .pity  those  whose  misfortune  it  has  been 
to  have  had  early  years  of  sorrow,  of  sadness,  and  depression,  ratber 
than  blame  and  find  &ult.     These  children  of  the  desert  never  kat 
the  influence  of  the  iron  that  had  entered  into  their  vety  souls. 
They  were  frightened  at  the  sea,  frightened  at  the  pursuing  Egjrp- 
tians  ;  they  wished  they  were  back  among  the  flesh-pots  of  £gypt| 
and  that  this  man  Moses  had  not  brought  them  to  the  desert.    And 
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now,  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  land  of  promise,  their  fears  over- 
come and  paralyze  them. 

When  the  spies  brought  back  this  most  depressing  and  discou- 
raging report,  though  they  carried  in  their  hands  proofs  of  the  fertility 
of  the  land,  and  though  they  had  seen  so  many  miracles  in  the  past, 
there  were  some  not  of  the  same  way  of  feeling  or  thinking.  Caleb, 
the  translation  of  which  name  is  "  all  heart,"  "  stilled  the  people 
before  Moses,  and  said.  Let  us  go  up  at  once  and  possess  it ;  for  we 
arc  well  able  to  overcome  it."  Here  was  one  who  was  all  heart, 
and  therefore  all  hope.  But  his  heart  and  his  hope  were  sustained, 
not  by  his  own  strength,  but  by  trust  and  confidence  in  God ;  for  he 
said,  "  If  the  Lord  delight  in  us" — that  is  his  ground  of  trust — 
"then  He  will  bring  us  into  this  land,  and  give  it  us ;  a  land  which 
floweth  with  milk  and  honey.  Only  rebel  not  ye  against  the  Lord, 
neither  fear  ye  the  people  of  jhe  land,  for  they  are  bread  for  us" — 
that  is,  they  will  easily  be  consumed — "  their  defence  is  departed 
from  them" — that  is,  trust  in  God — ^^  their  defence  is  departed  from 
them,  and  the  Lord  is  with  us  ;  fear  them  not."  His  confidence  of 
success  lay,  not  in  the  prowess  of  those  that  accompanied  him,  or  in 
the  skill  and  strength  of  those  that  conducted  them,  but  only  in  the 
presence  and  the  promises  of  God.  Under  a  sense  of  the  presence 
of  Omnipotent  power,  and  of  promises  that  power  alone  can  carry 
into  practice,  all  difficulties  are  dissolved,  all  clouds  are  scattered  or 
turned  into  sunshine,  and  the  greatest  obstructions  are  removed.  Be 
sure  you  are  in  the  path  of  duty,  led  by  principle,  looking  up  for 
strength,  looking  forward  for  success,  and  success  is  absolutely 
certain.  God*s  strength  is  made  perfect  in  our  weakness  5  what  He 
has  promised  He  is  as  willing  as  He  is  able  to  perform. 

Caleb*s  advice  was  extremely  encouraging.  "  Let  us  go  up  and 
possess  the  land  ;  let  us  go  up  at  once  and  possess  the  land."  "  At 
once."  No  delay.  Why  so  immediate  ?  Because,  when  diffi- 
culties are  to  be  overcome,  the  longer  we  look  at  the  difficulties,  the 
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larger  thcjr  grow.  When  objects  are  feared,  the  more  we  ponder, 
the  more  our  fears  will  increase.  But  when  we  go  forward  at  ooce 
in  the  right  ttrei^^,  seeking  the  right  aid,  inspired  by  the  i^ 
motive,  our  fears  frill  be  dissipated,  and  our  terror  will  subside; 
God's  strength  is  made  perfect  in  our  weakness,  and  we  shall  be 
more  Chan  conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  us. 

Want  of  immediate  success   must  not  discourage  us.     Cal^ 
when  he  stirred  them  up  with  his  brave  and  courageous  accents,  did  I 
not  meet  with  success.     The  cowardly  and  distrustfiil  Israelites  weit  j 
so  depressed,  that  instead  of  catching  his  spirit,  and  accepting  hii 
proposal,  they  repeated  their  objections  even  in  stronger  langu^ 
If  we  be  engaged  in  a  good  work,  let  us  not  be  ducouraged  became 
we  do  not  meet  with  instant  success.     If  we  are  distributing  good 
tracts  amid  a  people  that  for  years  seem  to  be  no  better,  be  patient 
The  course  is  right ;  let  us  persist  in  it,  and  stand  by  it.     If  we  are  J 
enlightening  the  ignorant,  trying  to  teajh  the  obstinate,  and  have  met  f 
with  no  success,  let  us  still  persist  in  it.     Our  duty  is  plain.    We 
are  not  answerable  for  effects,  but  only  for  doing  in  God's  streugdi 
what  we  can  to  make  men  wiser,  better,  holier,  and  happier. 

We  need  not  send,  even  if  we  could,  spies  into  the  hcaveolf 
Canaan  to  bring  us  tidings  of  its  beauty.  The  whole  New  Teso- 
mcnt  is  fiiU  of  authentic  and  conclusive  proofs  of  its  gloiy  aod 
beauty.  It  is  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undeiiled — a  better 
country — the  scene  of  the  just  made  perfect. 


,1 


^tudls  of  ^«tm. 

HE  typical  high  priest  must  pass  away,  that  the  Great 
High  Priest  may  fill  the  whole  temple  with  his 
glory.  He  is  therefore  disrobed  of  his  sacerdotal 
garments  on  Mount  Hor,  and  is  gathered  unto  his 
people.  "  Moses  stripped  Aaron  of  his  garments, 
and  put  them  on  Eleazar,  his  son,  and  Aaron 
died  there  in  the  top  of  the  Mount :  and  Moses  and 
Eleazar  came  down  from  the  Mount."  He  was  in- 
terdicted entering  into  the  promised  land.  Aaron 
originated  the  order  which  lasted  till  the  High  Priest  that 
ever  liveth  put  on  his  sacerdotal  robes,  and  entered  within  the  vail. 
In  the  Scripture  records,  every  one  gives  way  to  Christ.  Each 
servant  comes  in  succession  within  the  horizon,  proclaiming  and 
pointing  to  Christ,  and  having  finished  his  mission,  passes  away,  that 
Christ  may  be  "  all  in  all." 

The  office  of  the  priesthood  is  the  sovereign  and  inalienable 
prerogative  of  Christ.  We  have  in  the  New  Testament  economy 
bishops,  presbyters,  ministers,  ambassadors,  but  no  sacrificing  priests. 
The  one  sacrifice  has  rendered  alike  impossible  and  unnecessary  all 
other  expiatory  sacrifices.  The  one  High  Priest  has  dissolved  the 
priesthood  of  Aaron,  and  made  a  sacrificing  priest  obsolete  for  ever. 
''  By  one  sacrifice  He  has  perfected  for  ever  all  them  that  arc 
sanctified."      Many   Aaronitic    priests  are   merged    in   one,    many 
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sacrifices  in  that  on  the  cross,  and  many  altars  in  dist  which  i* 
indestructible  for  ever.  In  one  Name'we  have  acceu  to  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  By  his  blood  redemption  everlasting  and  complete  ii  ; 
brought  near  to  every  one.  Around  the  cross  all  ancient  priests  and 
victims,  ^es  and  ceremonies,  gathered  j  and  when  Christ  cried, 
*'  It  is  finished,"  they  responded,  "  Amen,"  and  disappeared  for  ever. 
Through  Christ  we  have  accMS  by  one  SfWfeBnto  the  Father.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Is  the  complemeitt  of  Leviticus. 
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^tvAlg  of  ^flwis 

[HE  foundling  of  the  Nile,  the  minister  of  God,  the 
leader  of  the  hosts  of  Israel,  the  richly-gifted  pro- 
phet, must  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  He  had 
finished  his  course,  kept  the  feith,  and  fulfilled  his 
mission.  He  saw  from  Nebo  the  whole  land  of 
Gilead  and  Dan,  of  Naphtali,  Ephraim,  Manasseh, 
and  Judah — the  land  promised  to  Abraham.  His  age 
was  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  his  eye  was  not 
dim,  nor  were  his  vital  powers  exhausted.  It  seems 
urd  that  he  should  see  the  prize  for  which  he  had  striven  and 
ifFered  for  eighty  years  sparkling  in  the  distant  sunshine,  and  yet 
}t  be  allowed  to  touch  it.  Yet  his  death  made  him  free  of  a  nobler 
nd — the  heir  of  a  richer  inheritance.  He  was  denied  an  entrance 
to  the  type  by  being  borne  upward  to  the  land  of  which  it  was  the 
j;n.  Perhaps  he  was  too  old  to  enjoy  the  earthly  Canaan.  It  was 
lough  to  see  it,  and  be  assured  of  its  final  possession  by  the  children 
'  Israel.  He  could  thus  see  his  work  was  not  in  vain,  his  mission  no 
ilure,  and  God's  promise  no  delusion.  He  might  be  thankful  his 
es  had  seen  the  land,  though  his  feet  had  not  trodden  it.  Simeon 
w  the  price  of  the  everlasting  rest  in  the  infant  of  Bethlehem,  and 
rpaaed  in  peace.  Tabor  was  more  than  a  compensatory  sight  to 
loses.  Denied  an  entrance  into  Canaan,  and  admitted  into  the 
ory  of  "  the  just  made  perfect"  in  heaven,  he  came  down  fi-om  the 
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heights  of  J07,  in  company  with  Elijah,  and  on  Tabor,  in  the  vei 
heart  of  the  land  of  promise,  he  testified  to  Jesus.  Since  that  da] 
the  space  he  occupies  in  history,  the  name  he  has  acquired  in  evei 
language,  the  influence  his  sublime  writings  still  exercise  in  tb 
world — all  render  that  aitcient  prophet  only  second  to  the  one 
rejected,  now  crowned  Lord. 

It  seems  at  first  strange  that  his  grave  should  be  selected  in 
spot  unknown  to  his  cotemporariet,  and  still  undiscovered  by  th 
researches  of  modem  travellers.  This  arrangement  had  a  prflcen 
moral  importance.  Had  the  Israelites  known  the  place  of  hi 
sepulture,  they  would  have  made  it  an  ahar,  and  hia  relics  dw 
would  have  invested  with  a  religious  ven«ation,  and  the  teacher  of: 
pure  worship  when  living  would  have  been  made  the  object  of  at 
idolatrous  worship  when  dead.  Unknown  to  men,  his  dust  is  no 
unseen  by  Him  who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  It  sleeps  ii 
Him.  It  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  diat  motta 
will  put  on  immortality,  and  that  corruptible  incorruptibility,  and  he 
who  lived  and  died  '*  a  prophet  like  unto  Christ"  shall  ri.te  like  Christ, 
and  reign  with  Him  in  glory,  where  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb, 
one  blended  strain,  shall  rise  from  many  lips  fi)r  ever  and  ever.  The 
noblest  epitaph  ever  written  on  human  tombstones  is  that  inscnbed 
on  the  memory  of  Moses  by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  in  that  nobk 
roll-call  of  the  sainted  dead,  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews :  *'  By  &ith  Moses,  when  he  was  come  to  yens, 
refiised  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  choosing  rather 
to  suffer  aflHiction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjt^  dw 
pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Chrid 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt,  for  he  had  respect  unto  tbc 
r::compensc  of  the  reward.  By  feith  he  forsook  Egypt,  not  feaiir^  the 
wrath  of  the  king ;  for  he  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible." 
The  splendour  of  the  epitaph  lights  up  the  obscurity  of  his  grave. 


ERICHO  was  a  doomed  city.  Its  destruction  be- 
came a  great  necessity,  and  die  means  of  accom- 
plishii^  its  ruin  had  therefore  to  be  immediately 
employed.  The  primal  purpose  of  God  did  not 
suggest  to  Joshua  inactivity.  On  the  contraiy, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  usual  way  of  doing  his  duty 
as  a  soldier,  abundantly  satisfied  to  do  his  work,  which 
was  clear,  and  to  rest  the  result  on  Him  in  whose 
service  it  was  alike  his  honour  and  his  mission  to  be 
employed.  Duty  is  ours,  everywhere  and  always  }  the 
Umes  lie  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  reigns  in  heaven  and  rules  on 
eaidi.  Accordingly,  two  men  were  commissioned  to  go  and  examine 
the  height  of  the  walls,  the  depth  of  the  fosse,  how  many  men  ie 
"waa  likely  to  hold,  how  many  swords  could  be  drawn  in  its  defence, 
and  what  weak  points  there  were  from  which  they  could  assail  it 
widi  the  greatest  chance  of  success ;  and  to  follow  up  that  by  any 
other  inquiries  that  would  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  army  under 
Joshua,  their  anointed  commander,  to  whom  so  great  a  work  was 


These  two,  on  their  arrival,  came  first  to  the  house  of  a  harlot, 
of  the  name  of  Rahab.  Her  house  was  built  upon  the  walls, 
perbapt  upon  the  battlements.  Seeing  her  at  the  door,  they  entered 
J  made  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  the  citadel,  its  fortifications,  tl 
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number  of  men  thsit  could  defend  it ;  and,  in  &ct,  drew  out  evej 
information  it  was  necessary  to  know  in  relation  to  their  enterpriii 
Some  have  concluded  that  this  woman,  into  whose  house  the 
entered  on  this  occasion,  was  really  what  she  is  here  called.  Bv 
this  is  veiy  doubtful.  Some  think  that  the  word  translated  "harlot' 
ought  to  be  translated  "innkeeper."  Certainly,  the  Hebrew wor 
so  translated  does  also  meap  a  lodging-house  kee[)cr  or  an  inn  keepei 
But  it  is  doubtfiil  If  dm  FeaOy  niMti  Ac  djdUulty.  Inns,  in  an 
sense  of  the  word,  were  nearly  unknown  in  ancient  times.  Tk 
modem  khan  oceauonally  exiued.  But  ky  no  courte^^^nrdi 
could  it  be  dUed  a  hotel  or  nodetn  idb.  Kaluib  received  Ind  ^ 
the  spies  {  but  information  of  their  arrival  mutt  have  reicheJ  Uk 
ears  of  the  authorities  of  Jericho.  They  therefore  came  to  Rahah, 
who  seems  to  have  been  well  known,  and  charged  her  with  grriif 
hospitality  to  the  spies  who  had  arrived  from  the  camp  of  tbc 
enemy.  Had  she  confessed  that  she  had  received  and  hid  thoDi 
she  would  have  lost  her  life.  But  it  may  justly  be  oslced.  Why  did 
she  receive  and  hide  them  at  all  ?  She  was  a  citizen  of  Jeiidio, 
owing  allegiance  to  its  ruler.  The  only  solution  of  her  conduct, 
though  not  the  justification  of  what  she  said,  was,  that  she  had  call 
in  her  lot  with  the  followers  of  the  livi|ig  and  the  true  God,  aad 
Israel  had  become  her  country,  Israel's  God  her  God,  Israel's  peopi* 
her  people  ;  and  abjuring  the  land  she  was  bor«  in,  not  because  fit 
was  a  traitress,  but  because  it  was  abandonedt  corrupt,  anddquavd, 
and  cleaving  to  a  holier  people,  and  to  the  trsw  and  living  God,  i^  ! 
made  Israel's  people  her  people,  enteitsined  the  ^ies,  sheltered  tben  , 
from  peril,  and  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  that  guilty  capial  in 
which  she  herself  had  so  long  lived. 

On  their  asking  her,  she  told  them,  "There  can^e  men  tinto 
me,  but  I  wist  not  whence  they  were."  So  &r,  her  anenw''  w^ 
true ;  she  could  not  state,  probably,  the  veiy  place  from  wliich 
they  came  j  but,  with  this  allowance,  it  seems  exceisivcly  Uu  w  . 
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evasion.     Her  next  statement  was  positively  untrue  ;  and  so  far  it  is 
difficult,  on  the  supposition  that  she  was  a  believer  in  the  true  God, 
or,  as  we  mighc  say,  a  real  Christian,  to  vindicate  her  conduct  in 
Idling  wfatt  was  a  deliberate  fidsehood.    She  said,  ^^  It  came  to  pass, 
^about  the  time  of  shutting  of  the  gate,  when  it  was  dark,  that 
the  men  wetit  out ;  whither  the  men  went  I  wot  not ;  pursue  after 
them  quickly,  for  ye   shall  overtake   them."     She   had,   in   fact, 
brought  them  up  to  the  roof  of  her  house,  and  hid  them  under  stalks 
of  flax,  which  she  had  laid  in  order  to  dry  upon  the  roof.     There  is 
great  difficulty  in  vindicating  her  conduct  in  thus  telling  lies— or 
rather,  real  impossibility.     St.  Paul  quotes  Rahab  as  an  instance  of 
die  power  of  faith ;  the  Apostle  James  also  quotes  her  as  one  justi- 
fied in  the  sight  of  God. 

Lying  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  besetting  Eastern  sin.  Rahab 
was  a  recent  convert  to  true  religion.  Her  heart  was  right,  her 
conscience  imperfectly  infimned,  and  her  inveterate  habits  weakened 
in  their  roots,  but  not  yet  utterly  extirpated.  She  attached  herself, 
and  her  interests  and  hopes,  to  Israel,  the  people  of  the  true  God. 
Much  may  be  said  by  way  of  palliating,  but  nothing  in  the  direction 
of  excusing,  her  untruthfulness.  Of  this  we  are  sure,  Rahab  and  the 
ripest  believer  on  earth  must  equally  and  truly  confess,  ^'If  we 
Bay  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
us," 

The  compact  entered  into  between  Rahab  and  the  spies,  or  the 
Israelites,  was  this.  She  said,  ^^  I  know  that  Jehovah  hath  given  you 
the  land ;''  and  she  added,  that  she  knew  that  the  fear  of  them  was 
everywhere,  and  that  **  the  Lord  your  God,  He  is  God  in  heaven  above, 
and  in  earth  beneath.''  She  thus  showed  she  was  a  believer  in  the  one 
living  and  true  God.  Having  thus  explained,  she  made  her  conditions ; 
she  assumed,  of  course,  her  safety  was  secured  in  consequence  of 
her  services ;  but,  like  a  true  Christian,  she  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  assurance  of  her  own  safety  without  trying  to  guarantee 
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which  is  our  character,  we  shall  remain  unscathed  amid  the  judg- 
ments of  that  day ;  ''  for  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that 
are  in  Christ  Jesus."  But  if  not  found  in  Him,  and  found  where 
we  should  not  be,  and  where  we  are  forbidden  to  be,  then  our  blood 
will  be  upon  our  own  heads  ;  we  shall  die  suicides,  not  slain. 

So  the  men  returned,  and  told  Joshua,  their  commander-in-chief, 
everything  that  had  occurred,  and  showed^  by  the  most  cogent 
reasons,  that  Jerich§  if«^al  already  in  thek.  gtlisp. 

We  can  admire  Rahab's  love  to,  and  entire  sympathy  with,  the 
pedfdi  of  Cod,  ^aid  ytt  condemn  her  sin.  Early  habits  ought  to  be 
ta^lght  oilkr  children^  and,  above  all  others,  the  habit  of  spring  truth 
9t  alt  hasards.  Shuffling,  evasion,  and  equivocation  are  various 
forms  of  a  liei 
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'OSHUA  crossed  the  Jordan.     The  part  wbsn  Joshua 
crossed  the  river  is  called  Bethabara,  or  the  bouse 
of  passage.     The  average  depth  of  the  river  at 
this  pUce  is  still  eight  or  nine  feet.     The  rolling 
stream  was  cloven  in  twain,  the  water  standing  lib 
a  whII  on  cither  side.    It  may  be  inquired,  wby  this 
great  miracle,  when,  with  a  little  delay,  ordinaij 
means  could  have  bridged  the  Jordan  ?     It  was  neces- 
sary, to  give  Joshua  tbat  prestige  in  the  hearts  of  his 
followers,  which  would   induce   them   to   follow  him 
without  fear  in  his  arduous  career.     God  gives  command  to  Joshua 
in  these  words :  •'  Ye  shall  compass  the  city,  all  ye  men  of  war,  and 
go  round  about  the  city  once.     Thus  shatt  thou  do  six  days." 

And  these  trumpets,  called  rams'  horns — named  popularly  aft« 
what  they  resembled — but  known  ceremonially  and  ccclesiaiti- 
cally  as  the  trumpets  of  jubilee,  were  instruments  consecrated  tu 
announce  the  different  feasts  and  festivals  of  the  Jewish  religion,  anJ 
therefore  had  a  definite,  sacred,  and  solemn  meaning.  The  command 
to  Joshua  was,  that  these  trumpets  should  be  blown,  that  the  priesU 
should  carry  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  that  they  should  compass  the  walls 
every  day,  and  the  last  day  seven  times,  and  then  the  walls  of  the 
city  should  fall.  Joshua  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  took  the 
city,  and   utterly  destroyed  it.     The  judgment  dealt  was  terribli 
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and  old,  male  and  female,  as  in  most  similar  sieges,  perished, 
ill  permits  in  his  providence  what  He  conmianded  in  this 
;.  But  we  know  that,  in  the  case  of  Jericho,  it  was  a 
lilty  population  that  suffered  so  severe  a  judgment.  Rahab 
family  were  the  only  exceptions.  She  was  neither  forgotten 
saken  in  the  terrible  catastrophe.  God's  word  is  sure ;  his 
s  are  real.  In  this  case  it  was  the  oath  of  his  minister 
/ant  that  was  sacredly  observed.  Hence  it  is  twice  told  us 
foshua  saved  her  alive,  and  her  father's  household,  and  all 
J  had ;  and  she  dwelleth  in  Israel  unto  this  day.** 
why  should  there  be  so  extraordinary  a  scene  about  this  city, 
hing  like  it  about  the  other  cities  of  Canaan  ?  The  answer 
vas  the  frontier  city  of  Canaan — the  stronghold  of  the 
ites — the  key,  as  it  were,  to  the  country ;  its  destruction 
)St  important,  and,  indeed,  essential,  and  was,  therefore, 
ed  by  a  special  miracle.  That  other  questions  arise  in 
ion  with  this  is  quite  true.  Why  did  not  the  God  that  clave 
i  Sea,  and  divided  the  Jordan,  at  once  transport  them  from 
ert  into  the  full  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ?  We 
answer.  All  we  know  is,  that  He  did  not  do  so,  and  that  the 
record  informs  us  that  He  did  not  do  so. 
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[IhIS  minde  hu  been  vcrf  rndelj  asnOed  I7  Lk 

OdenM.     A  cuvful  expluudoB  U  dierdett  re 

I  quisite.      Like   all  the   anmilu  that   have  bta 

levelled  against  the  historic  accuracy  of  Scriptuie 

'  the  attack  on  this  has  only  served  to  cooEriB  ii 

truthfulness. 
Joshua,  according  to  the  divine  command,  ni^ 
'■*  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon }  and  thou  moan,  it 
the  vaHey  of  Ajalon."  Thus  he  wem*  to  auduniie  ik 
statement  that  *'  the  sun  Mood  still."  But  we  know  itii 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  that  makes  the  eye  seem  to 
see  the  sun  travelling  across  the  sky,  when  really  it  is  only  the  cod 
moving  from  the  west  on  its  axis  towards  the  east.  But  suppoK 
Joshua  had  said,  "  Earth,  rest  thou  in  thy  diurnal  roution,  uJ 
remain,"  no  Israelite  would  have  understood  the  miracle,  and  tbe 
popular  mind  of  modem  Europe  would  it^A  it  as  aficcution.  It 
never  was  the  object  of  die  Bible  to  teach  astronomy,  though  i 
never  contradicts  its  &cts  ;  it  waa  the  design  and  it  is  the  tendencr 
,  in  plain  and  intell^ble  language,  to  teach  the  great 
r  God,  of  the  soul,  and  of  eternity.  The  langu^  used 
"1  plain  to  all  and  popular.  If  we  open  our  almanack,  vc 
t  therein  constantly  said  the  sun  sets  and  the  sun  rises  iC 
ti  hours.  Astronomically,  this  is  incorrect,  but  popularly  it  ii 
*"     "     "      '     »^    »"^ ■    'JpWjj^g^^fi 
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the  best  way  of  conveying  very  useful  intelligence.  Neither 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  if  he  were  now  living,  nor  Sir  David  Brewster, 
would  either  of  them  think  of  saying,  in  almanacks  or  in  common 
conversation,  the  earth  makes  its  revolution  on  its  axis,  or  moves  so 
many  degrees  round  upon  its  axis  ;  but  they  would  say  the  sun  rises 
and  sets,  as  everybody  else  speaks ;  and  they  do  what  is  perfi^cdy 
right.  Therefore  the  Word  of  God,  instead  of  speaking  in 
unphilosophical  language,  speaks  according  to  common  sense  and 
daily  usage,  using  pooular  words  as  the  best  vehicles  of  eternal  and 
precious  truth* 

But  how  could  this  have  happened  as  a  fact  without  producing  a 
tremendoufl  catastrophe  i     We  all  know  that  if  we  were  moving  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  in  a  railway  carriage,  and  if  that 
railway  carriage  were   suddenly  arrested,  the  impetus  or  forward 
force  would  be  so  great,  that  it  would  either  throw  us  to  a  very 
great  distance  from  it  or  dash  us  against  the  woodwork.     So  every- 
body knows,  that  if  the   earth,  such   is    its  tremendous    speed, 
were,  in  its  rotation  on  its  axis — its  imaginary  axis— to  be  instantly 
anrerted,  every  house,  and  castle,  and  rock,  and  tree,  and  human 
beiiig^  would  be  pitched  into   the  air  some  miles  into  space,   till 
probably   some   went   within   the   range   of  the   attraction   of  the 
moon  itself,  and  landed  there  or  in  another  planet,  such  would  be 
its  projectile  force.     Objectors  assert,  this  arrest  never  could  have 
taken  place,  or  such  a  catastrophe  would   have  occurred.      The 
answer  is  obvious.     We  have  Omnipotence,  as  here  declared,  to 
draw  upon   for   the   accomplishment  of  the   fact;    and   the   same 
Omnipotence,  surely,  that  could  arrest  the  earth  on  its  axis,  was  able 
and  adequate  to  arrest  the  ordinary  consequences  of  it.    People  forget 
that  this  is  not  recorded  as  an  accident,  but  as  an  express  act  of  God 
Himself,  and  that  He  that  wrought  the  miracle  kept  in  his  own  hand 
the  reserve  power,  *'  Thus  far  shah  thou  go,  and  no  further."     And 
therefore,  taking  it  as  a  divine  and  inspired  record,  we  receive  the 
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whole  statement  u  iact,  and  arc  quite  satisfied  to  bclicrc  that  there 
was  no  day  like  that  before  it  or  after  it ;  in  other  words,  there  were 
two  days,  and  instead  of  being  a  day  and  a  night,  there  wis  a  day 
twenty-four  hours  long. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember,  that  a  railwiy  train  may  be 
arrested  so  gradually,  that  the  pasiei^eis  scarcely  feel  the  change. 
So,  we  may  argue,  God  need  not  have  suddenly  atrested  the  rotatkn 
of  the  eanb.  He  may  have  gradually  lessened  it,  til)  it  ceased,  and 
the  orb  stood  still  and  no  inconvenience  was  felt. 

But  the  best  and  last  answer  is,  it  was  the  act  of  the  Qmiupotent 
Creator,  and  therefore  not  impossible.  The  maker  of  a  watch  has 
power  to  alter,  stop,  or  modify  it.  Surely  the  Maker  of  the  universe 
has  no  less  power  to  slower  or  still  the  action  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
universe.  He  alone  was  judge  of  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  die 
miracle ;  and  the  feet  that  "  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  establishes  the  accuracy  of  the  record. 
Miracles  are  supernatural  phenomena.  It  is  no  miracle  which  has 
no  omnipotence  in  it.  To  cavil  here  is  to  cavil  at  all  miracles,  and 
to  reject  miracles  is  practically  to  reject  a  personal  Deity,  and  va 
trace  all  sequences  to  a  great  first  cause,  or  to  accident  and  chance. 
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HESE  Gibeonites  were  a  portion  of  the  aborigines 
of  Canaan.     They  pretended  to  come  from  a  dis- 
tance, that  therefore  they  might  seem  not  to  belong 
to  those  inhabitants  of  Canaan  who,  by  a  divine 

F        decree,  were  doomed   to  extermination.     They 
brought  old  sacks,  intended  to  indicate  their  long 
journey,  in  which  they  had  been  used  and  nearly  worn 
out,  and  old,  clouted,  or  patched  shoes,  to  denote  the 
length  of  their  march.     All  this  was  gross  deception. 
Joshua  said  unto  them,  "  Who  are  ye  ?  and'  from 
whence  come  ye  ?     And  they  said  unto  htm,   From  a 
very  &r  country  thy  servants  are  come,  because  of  the  name  of  the 
Lord   thy   God  :    and   our   elders "  —  that   is,   their   rulers,   their 
governors — "  said.  Take  victuals  with  you  for  the  journey,  and  go 
to  meet  them,  and  say  unto  them,  We  are  your  servants :  therefore 
now  make  ye  a  league  with  us."     This  was  to  make  Joshua  believe 
that  they  came  spontaneously  to  recognize  his  mission  and  bow  to 
his   divine   authority ;    and,   pretending  not   to    know   they  were 
■     sentenced  to  death,  as  all  the  people  of  Canaan  were,  they  professed 
I     that  they  came  out  of  spontaneous  admiration  of  a  great  man,  from 
deep  conviction   of  the  excellence   of  his   policy,  to   make   their 
submission  to  him,  and  get  the  best  terms  of  peace  they  t 
t   possibly  secure. 
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"The  men" — that  U,  Joshua's  fbUowen— "GotJc  of  Ac 
victuals" — or  bread — ^'^uid  asked  not  counsel  at  the  moadi  • 
die  Lord.  And  the  princes" — or  chie6 — **of  the  coi^regf 
don,  swarc  unto  them,  saying.  We  mil  sparer  yoa^'  which.  Ac 
had  fto  commission  to  do.  Alt  Canaan  was  guilty;  it  was 
land  of  criminals,  doomed  by  God,  and  Joshua  was  merety  tli 
executioner  of  the  great  Judge's  righteous  sentence ;  and  therefei 
the  princes  Jlf/^im'}^  tf-ip^  «W*'ri'P>i«<»5,:witl.  diei 
inhabitants,  or  to  spare  them  upon  any  terms  or  condidohs  whateva 
HQF«V«fc.tl(W  4«l,f«fr-«0d,.whW/^'»^:*AWW.  ^  jl^pjrt^ 
were,  tlwjT  wen;,Qblige4  ft?  ,rsvtt«tbfl  micron  0^h.^eyBBai^ 
and  to  spare  their  lives ;  but  they  said,  "  We  will  mal[e  yotfV 
wbot  would  be  a  degradattoa  and  a  punishmejU — "  hewers  of  vnxx 
and  drawers  of  water ;"  two  expressions  used  to  denote  tba  mosi 
mental  purposes  to  which  men  could  possibly  be  subjected.  "And 
so  did  Joshua  unto  them,  and  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  they  slew  them  not.  And  Joshua  made  them 
that  day  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation, 
and  tot  the  altar  of  the  Locd." 

Th^  were  pronounced  "  cursed,"  and  were  subjected  to  i 
severe  calamity,  a;id  paid  a  bitter  penalty  for  their  deception! 
They  and  their  children  were  doomed  to  the  curse  of  a  degrading 
bondage,  and  thereby  the  ancient  denunciation  against  their  ancestor 
was  fulfilled:  "Cursed  he  Canaan,  a  servant  of  servants  sbaQ 
he  be." 

If  David  could  say,  "  I  had  rather  be  3  door>l:eepcr  in  the  houN 
of  my  God,  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wicicedness,"  these  poor 
benighted  heathen  may  well  have  esteemed  their  lc4  a  blessing) 
hard  and  toilsome  and  humble  as  it  was.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  afterguards  called  Ntthialm ;  i.*.,  persons  given^  dtdtcatti, 
cometrattd  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  assistance 
L.    ■ 
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tture  is  covered  with  the  lights  and  shadows  of  daily  life, 
ents  man,  not  only  as  he  was,  and  will  one  day  be,  but  as  he 
s  sin  has  left  him.  God  does  not  always  justify  what  is 
in  his  word,  as  he  does  not  always  approve  what  occurs  in 
idencc.  Some  lives  are  buoys  in  the  channel,  others  lights 
orld,  and  others  blanks  in  life.  It  Is  our  duty  to  follow  those 
I  portrayed  in  the  sacred  p^e  as  iai  as  they  followed  Christ, 
un  with  patience  the  race  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus, 
lor  and  Finisher  of  our  feith. 


q> 


;^|^HIS  eminent  soldier,  raised  up  by  God  to  cany  out 
'  ^  the  strange  but  often  unavoidable  mission  of  the 
sword,  showed  in  his  life  what  was  conspicuous 
in  his  death — supreme  confidence   in  God,  un- 
^■^  'ft'^^  fullering  assurance  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine 

{^j*<^  promises,  and  an  ardent  desire  that  the  children  of  Israel 
should  gratefully  remember  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
act  wonhy  of  the  great  cause  entrusted  to  their  care. 
The  best  way  to  die  well  is  to  live  well,  whether  the  dying 
man  be  a  soldier  or  a  sailor,  a  clergyman  or  a  layman— 
whether  he  die  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  on  his  paternal  acres, 
or  in  his  humble  home,  if  he  dies  in  Christ,  he  lives  with  Christ 
evermore. 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  sec  the  aged  soldier,  looking  away  frnm 
the  fields  of  conflict,  give  his  last  dying  advice — the  weightiest  and 
the  most  solemn  of  all — to  fear  God,  to  love  Him,  and  keep  his 
commandments ;  for  that  thus  only  the  victories  he  had  gained  wouIJ 
be  the  precursors  of  prosperity  and  lasting  peace.  War  may  secure 
a  nation  from  the  enemy,  but  it  is  piety  that  can  create  permanent 
peace  in  the  midst  of  it — the  peace  that  passeth  understandii^. 
Diplomacy  may  give  temporary  quiet;  principle  alone  can  give 
lasting  peace.  Management  may  give  nations  a  respite,  but  only 
the  spread  and  domination  of  living  religion  can  make  nations  what 
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thejr  ought  to  be,  and  what,  by  God's  grace,  they  may  be,  blessings 
to  themselves  and  benefactors  to  all  around  them. 

Joshua,  in  his  last  hours,  appeals  to  historic  facts.  He  states  it 
was  by  grace  and  in  sovereignty  that  Abraham  was  selected  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  made  the  father  of  a  great  nation.  It 
was  in  sovereignty,  and  out  of  mere  grace  and  love,  that  Moses  and 
Aaron  were  raised  up  to  emancipate,  deliver,  and  guide  them.  It 
was  in  sovereignty  and  in  great  love  that  God  put  darkness  between 
them  and  the  Egyptians,  and  made  the  Red  Sea  cleave  in  twain, 
forming  a  dry  and  peaceful  promenade  for  the  children  of  Israel, 
while  its  waters  collapsed  and  overwhelmed  all  the  pursuing  hosts  of 
Pharaoh.  It  was  in  love  that  he  made  Balak  pronounce  the  blessing, 
while  he  opened  his  lips  to  pronounce  a  curse,  so  that  the  blessing 
descended  where  he  wished  the  curse  to  lighten.  It  was  out  of  love 
that  He  drove  out  these  nations — made  the  walls  of  Jericho  fall  to 
the  earth  before  them — subdued  Perizzites,  and  Hittites,  and  Hivites. 
"  I  have  given  you  a  land  for  which  ye  did  not  labour,  and  therefore 
in  possessing  which  you  ought  to  have  no  pride.  I  have  given  you 
cities  which  you  did  not  build,  and  in  inhabiting  which  therefore  you 
ought  not  to  glory  in  man.  I  have  given  you  vineyards  and  olive- 
yards  which  you  did  not  plant,  and  therefore,  when  you  eat  the  fruit 
and  drink  the  wine  thereof,  you  ought  to  praise  Him  whose  smile 
has  given  to  their  blossoms  all  their  beauty,  and  whose  breath  has 
given  to  the  ripe  fruit  all  its  sweetness  and  its  preciousness." 

Now,  therefore,  adds  Joshua,  as  the  result  of  all  this,  my 
advice  to  you  as  an  aged  man — an  advice  resulting  from  protracted 
experience  in  conflict  and  in  peace,  from  personal  and  heartfelt 
experience,  is,  "  Now,  therefore,  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  Him  in 
sincerity  and  in  truth  ;  put.away  all  idols  from  the  midst  of  the  land  j 
and  do  so  by  your  own .  free,  unconstrained  election  j  for  if  it  seem 
evil  to  you  to  serve  the  Lord,  then  you  must  decide  ;  but  you  must 
take  the  responsibility.  *  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  the  issue — that 
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the  service  of  Jehovah  will  bring  cloudless  sunshine  upon  your  cides, 
and  your  vineyards,  and  your  provinces  ;  and  that  the  service  of  the 
idols  of  the  heathen  will  provoke  his  just  and  his  righteous  retri- 
bution."  And  he  warns  them  himself,  ^' I  do  not  wish  your  blind 
allegiance ;  for  God  is  a  holy  God  j  and  if  you  to-day  profess  to 
belong  to  Him,  and  to-morrow  go  and  serve  the  gods  of  the  heathen, 
it  would  be  better  that  you  had  not  vowed  to  serve  Him.'* 

The  veteran  soldier  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
years,  and  found  a  grave  in  Timnath-Serah.  He  finished  his 
warfare,  kept  the  faith,  and  entered  into  rest. 
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N  itngel  appeared  to  Manoah's  wife,  and  promised  she 
should  have  a  son.     Manoah  made  the  promise 
the  subject  of  special  prayer,  and  inquired  ear- 
nestly how  the  promised  child  should  be  educated. 
"  And  Manoah  arose,  and  went  after  his  wif^ 
and  came  to  the  man,  and  said  unto  him,  Art 
thou  the  man  that  spakest  unto  the  woman  t 
And  he  said,  I  am.     And  Manoah  said" — with 
great  boldness  ;  the  boldness  of  Christian  faith, 
not  of   human   presumption  —  "Now   let  thy 
words  come  to  pass.     How  shall  we  order  the 
child,  and  how  shall  we  do  unto  him  f"     He  was  most  anxious  that 
So  remarkable  a  child  should  have  a  rare  and  remarkable  education. 
Being  a  divine  gift,  he  desired  that  his  instruction  should  be  inspired 
by  the  divine  presence.     The  angel  repeated  all  he  had  already  said 
I    to  the  woman,  and  indicated   her  duty  strictly  to  observe  all  he 
'    commanded.     Manoah  said,  "  Let  us  detain  thee,  until  we  shall 
,    have  made  ready  a  kid  for  thee."     This  Being  appeared  in  human 
nature,  and  was  recognized  and  visible  as  a  man.     "  But  he  an- 
swered, Though  thou  detain  me,  I  will  not  eat  of  thy  bread  j"  as 
much  as  to  say,  I  am  a  spiritual  being ;  I  subsist  not  by  earthly 
bread  i  and,  therefore,  to  ask  me  to  partake  of  thy  hospitality  is  to 
mistake  my  nature,  my  mission,  and  my  office.     "  And  if  thoi 
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offer  a  burnt-ofFeriiig,  thou  must  offer  it  unto  the  Lord."  I  have  no 
doubt  these  words  imply  that  it  was  to  be  offered  unto  himself,  for  it 
is  added,  "  Manoah  knew  not  that  he  was  an  angel  of  the  Lord/' 
literally  translated,  "  The  angel  Jehovah." 

Samson  was  born,  grew  up,  and  proved  himself  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary physical  strength — a  judge,  a  soldier,  and  a  hero.  He 
married  a  woman  of  the  Philistines  against  his  duty,  against  the  will 
of  the  nation,  the  Church,  and  the  people  whose  avenger  he  had 
become ;  and  he  therefore  began  to  taste  the  bitter  fruits  of  a 
marriage  not,  as  the  apostle  rwjuires  it  always  to  be,  "  in  the  Lord," 
but  dictated  by  his  own  passion  and  preference.  Accordingly,  as  he 
had  mingled  in  family  connexion  with  people  that  hated  the  living 
and  the  true  God,  the  almost  universal  result  came  to  ensue.  He 
•ras  contaminated  by  their  principles,  and  his  married  life  became  3 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  that  lasted  till  the  very  day  of  his  death.  It  is  a 
lesson  that  one  ought  ncv«r  to  omit  to  inculcate — all  marriages 
should  be,  as  the  apostle  says,  in  the  Lord.  The  father  of  his  wife 
wanted  to  take  her  from  him,  and  to  give  her  to  another — that  is,  to 
the  friend  of  the  bridegroom.  Wishing  to  sec  her  in  the  harem, 
the  place  in  which  the  women  in  Eastern  countries  still  and  in 
ancient  times  then  were  accustomed  to  meet,  he  (bund  that  her 
fether  would  not  suffer  him  even  to  see  her,  while,  with  true 
Philistine  morality,  he  offered  Samson  the  sister  instead  of  the  wife, 
whom  he  had  disposed  of  after  his  own  taste.  A  moral  retribution 
runs  through  all  this.  Samson's  wrath  was  kindled  against  alt  the 
Philistines,  not  from  a  divine  spark,  but  from  passion  and  in 
revenge.  He  seixed  three  hundred  foxes,  and  fastening  them 
together,  tail  to  tail,  he  tied  to  each  couple  a  resrhous  ignited  brand, 
let  them  loose  in  the  com  fields,  and  thus  destroyed  the 
Philistines. 

Instruments  God  docs  not  approve  are  often  compelled 
dencc  to  fulfil  his  purposes.    The  Philistines  were  a  doomc 
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a  guilty  race^  and  the  very  means  that  punished  annoyed  by  their 
apparent  insignificance. 

As  soon  as  the  Philistines  heard  this,  they  resolved  to  punish 
Samson  by  destroying  his  wife  and  her  father  also.  The  moral 
retribution  speedily  came.  Samson  was  punished,  as  recorded  s  and 
his  wife,  who  had  acted  so  unfaithfully,  and  her  &ther,  who  had  acted 
so  criminaliy,  were  both  involved  in  the  same  dreadful  retribution. 

Samson  determined  to  be  avenged  -,  and  therefore  he  smote  them 
hip  and  thigh — as  it  were,  completely,  leaving  not  one  behind — with 
a  great  slaughter,  and  went  to  the  top  of  Mount  £tam» 

The  men  of  Judah — and  this  shows  how  debased  they  had 
become — instead  of  maintaining  a  bold  front  of  opposition  to  the 
Philistines^  and  prosecuting  the  mission  entrusted  to  them,  namely, 
to  extirpate  that  race,  came  to  terms  with  them,  and  submitted  t9 
the  yoke  of  that  very  people  whom  they,  out  of  false  compassion, 
spared.  These  Hebrews  resolved  to  bind  Samson,  in  order  to 
propitiate  their  masters.  They  had  lost  all  patriotism,  and  all  sense  of 
duty  amd  morality,  all  heroism  of  mind,  all  purity  of  heart ;  and  were 
prepared  at  any  price  to  have  peace  with  their  masters,  so  as  no  longer 
to  give  them  occasion  to  insult  over  them.  They  therefore  seized, 
or  rather  sought  the  submission  of,  their  greatest  benefactor,  bound 
him  with  cords,  intending  to  hand  him  over  to  the  Philistines,  to 
do  with  him  as  they  pleased.  But,  on  their  binding  him,  he  burst 
the  cords  as  if  they  had  been  flax  exposed  to  the  flame,  and 
thereby  showed  the  prodigious  physical  strength  with  which  he  was 
endued.  As  if  to  evince,  at  the  same  time,  the  greater  degradation 
of  the  Philistines,  and  to  make  the  instrument  with  which  he 
destroyed  them  a  memorial  of  their  shame,  he  took  a  new  jaw-bone — 
that  is,  not  decayed,  and  therefore  retaining  great  strength  in  it — of 
an  ass,  aniwith  that  mean  instrument,  so  mean  as  to  make  the 
memory  of  the  slain  ignoble  and  degraded,  he  slew  a  thousand  men. 
And  he  called  the  place  where  he   hrew  it  down  Ramath-lehi. 
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Being  thirsty,  and  expecting  to  die  of  thint,  and  to  &11  int 
hands  of  the  imcircumcised,  God  heard  his  prayer,  and  cl: 
hollow  place — not,  as  in  our  translation,  in  the  "jaw-bone." 
Hebrew  word  lehi  means  a  jaw-bone,  and  the  place  where  he  i 
down  the  jaw-bone  was  called  Ramath-lchi,  God  clave  a  foui 
not  in  the  jaw-bone,  but  in  the  place  in  which  he  threw  dow 
jaw-bone,  namely,  on  the  ground.  The  fountain  was  hoIlowe> 
by  the  hand  of  God,  and  thence  came  water.  And  he  callei 
name  of  the  place,  most  beautifully,  £n-haUcor ;  namely,  " 
place  provided  for  him  that  called  up<u)  his  God ;"  "  and  it  is  in 
unto  this  day." 

Samson  was  the  representation  of  the  greatest  physical  strei 
Solomon  was  the  type  of  the  richest  intellectual  wisdom.  Eac) 
his  gift  by  special  grant,  and  both  were  employed  for  special  em 

His  wife,  really  his  enemy,  pressed  him  till  his  soul  was  > 
unto  death  by  her  persistent  entreaties,  her  eloquent  and  tout 
appeals.  At  last,  worn  out,  weary,  able  to  stand  it  no  mor 
let  out  his  secret.  The  secret  of  his  strength  was  not  in  his 
but  in  his  vow  as  a  Naxaritc ;  the  condition  of  which  was,  th, 
long  as  he  allowed  his  hair  to  grow,  which  a  Nazarite  was  b 
to  do,  and  not  taste  wine,  so  long  his  great  strength  would  1 
him  }  but  the  moment  he  did  what  was  incompatible  with  the 
shave  off  his  hair,  he  would  become  as  other  men. 

He  fell  asleep  after  he  had  told  her,  resting  his  head  upor 
knee.  In  India  one  may  often  see  a  young  man  of  eightee 
twenty — the  mother  seated  on  the  carpet,  not  in  a  chair,  as  is 
case  in  European  latitudes — lean  his  head  upon  his  mother's  knee, 
fall  sweetly  asleep,  Samson,  according  to  Eastern  customs,  did 
and  then  they  brought  a  razor,  and  shaved  his  hair  from  his  fi' 
How  could  this  he  done  without  his  waking  ?  Easily.  Tshe  scnsa 
is  rather  soothing  and  agreeable  than  the  reverse.  What  was  d 
here  was  neither  impossible  nor  improbable.     Having  thus  taken 
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his  hair,  she  roused  him  by  crying,  "  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee  ! 
And  he  awoke  out  of  his  sleep,  and  said,  I  will  go  out  as  at  other 
times  before,  and  shake  myself" — little  knowing  what  a  change  had 
taken  place — ^**and  he  wist  not  that  the  Lord  was  departed  from 
him." 

The  lords  of  the  Philistines  gave  their  god  Dagon  all  the  credit 
of  their  success,  and  resolved  to  glorify  that  god  by  the  destruction 
of  Samson,  the  enemy  of  their  country.  He  must  be  made  a  show 
first.  There  were  assembled  all  the  aristocracy,  and  all  the  soldiers, 
and  men,  and  great  ladies  of  the  Philistines,  on  the  roof,  and  pro- 
bably on  scaffoldings,  erected  for  the  grand  exhibition  which  was  to 
take  place  of  this  vanquished  strong  man.  It  has  been  matter  of 
great  dispute  how  it  was  possible  that  his  pulling  down  the  two  pillars 
could  upset  the  whole  house.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  eminent 
architect,  the  builder  of  St.  Paul's,  was  consulted  upon  this  subject ; 
and  the  explanation  he  gave  was,  that  in  all  probability  it  was  a  roof 
of  cedar,  that  there  might  have  been  one  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty  enormous  beams,  of  great  strength,  all  meeting  at  the 
centre.  But  as  it  would  be  impossible,  or  very  improbable,  that  any 
pillar  could  be  found  on  which  all  the  ends  of  these  beams  could 
rest,  as  each  approached  a  radius  from  the  circumference  —  that 
there  were  two  pillars,  and  an  architrave  connected  with  them,  and 
that  all  the  beams  met  together  upon  this  short  architrave,  sustained 
by  two  pillars,  each  beam  coming  from  the  circumference  of  the 
vast  building — that  Samson  stood  between  the  pillars  on  which 
the  architrave  was ;  his  strength  was  restored  by  his  repentance,  and 
he  put  forth  his  whole  strength,  and  brought  down  the  vast  edifice, 
involving  in  its  ruin  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  perishing  himself 
in  the  catastrophe. 

So  great  gifts  may  exist,  and  great  sins  and  imperfections.  Grace 
is  infinitely  more  precious  than  gifts.  One  first  false  step  conducts 
to  many  evils.     This  giant  suicide,  "  being  dead,  speaks"  to  us. 
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ECHS.  S 


■HIS  woman,  the  wife  of  Ellunah,  wh  greidjr  db- 
tressed  because  she  had  no  children.  To  a  Jewish 
mother,  this  was  always  regarded  as  matter  of  10007, 

r^  and  even  of  shame.  Many  a  mother  nevcithe- 
^W  less  has  lived  to  lament  the  day  on  which  it  wai 
^^  •r.'^^  told  her  that  a  man-child  was  bom.  We  do  not 
■^^  O  blow  absolutely  what  is  best  for  us.  Perhaps  our  lot, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is,  after  all,  that  which  in  the  mind 
□r  God  is  most  expedient,  and,  all  things  considered,  most 
contributory  to  our  present  prepress  and  everlasting  good. 
Hannah  did  more  than  regret.  She  became  fretfiJ. 
She  murmured  and  complained  as  if  she  had  been  treated  unjustl]r. 
On  one  occasion,  while  Eli  the  priest  sat  upon  a  seat  by  a  post  it 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  Hannah,  in  great  bitterness  of  soul,  vqK 
and  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and  vowed  a  vow,  that  if  the  Lord  would 
give  her  a  son,  he  should  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Lord 
as  a  Nazarite.  The  intensity  of  her  emotions  and  prayers  arrested 
the  notice  of  Eli.  He  most  rashly  and  uncharitably  concluded  she 
was  drunk  with  wine,  and  rebuked  her,  saying,  "  How  long  wil' 
thou  be  drunken  ?  Put  away  thy  wine  from  thee."  Hannah's  grief 
was  too  deep  to  admit  of  her  being  angry.  She  therefore  ineeklf 
replied,  "  No,  my  lord  j  I  am  a  woman  of  a  sorrowful  spirit  j  I  have 
drunk  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink,  but  have  poured  out  my  soul 
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before  the  Lord."  Eli,  like  a  Christian,  corrected  his  first  hasty  and 
unjust  impression,  and  answered,  "  Go  in  peace,  and  the  God  of 
Israel  grant  thee  thy  petition." 

God  at  length  gave  her  what  she  had  so  persistently  prayed  for. 
Samuel  was  born.  Hannah,  however,  deferred  appearing  in  public 
before  the  Lord  till  she  had  weaned  the  child  ;  after  which  she  brought 
him  into  the  house  of  the  I^ord  in  Shiloh,  with  sacrifice  presented  by 
Eli  on  her  behalf.  On  thi«  occasion  she  toid  Eli,  "  Oh,  my  lord,  as 
thy  soul  liveth,  my  lord,  I  am  the  woman  that  stood  by  thee  here 
praying  unto  the  Lord.  For  this  child  I  prayed,  and  the  Lord  hath 
given  me  my  petition  which  I  asked  of  Him.  Thereforei  ftlso,  I 
have  lent  him  to  the  Lord  i  as  long  as  he  liveth,  he  shidl  be  lent  to 
the  Lord." 

Thus  what  we  receive  in  answer  to  prayer  we  should  return  on 
the  breath  of  .praise.  He  is  not  a  long  possessor  or  a  happy 
possessor  of  good  things  of  which  he  is  not  a  thankful  possessor. 

Children  asked  in  prayer,  and  presented  to  the  Lord  in  praise,  are 
most  likely  to  prove  blessings  to  their  parents,  useful  to  others,  and 
of  service  to  God.  Our  gifts  and  graces,  in  their  origin,  tenure,  and 
destiny,  should  be  the  Lord's.  Every  Samuel — /.f.,  "asked  of 
God  " — should  be  devoted  to  God.  Hannah's  song  of  praise  takes  its 
place  with  the  Virgin  Mary's  and  felizabeth's.  "  My  heart  rejoiceth 
in  the  Lord. ...  I  rejoice  in  thy  salvation.  There  is  none  holy  as  the 
Lord,  for  there  is  none  beside  thee,  neither  is  there  any  rock  like  our 
God.  •  •  •  He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  and  lifteth  up  the 
beggar  from  the  dunghill ;  to  set  them  among  princes,  and  to  make 
them  inherit  the  throne  of  ^ory  :  for  the  pillars  of  the  earth  are  the 
Lord's,  and  He  hath  set  the  world  upon  them." 
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house>  and  be  shall  walk  before  mine  anointed  for  ever."  The 
desolation  of  his  biMiw  it  was  promised  should  not  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tratple.  £1!  must  retire  from  the  altar,  but  there 
wiU  sHU  be  a  vtctim  fi>r  sacrifice,  and  a  priest  to  otFer  It.  The 
un&itbfiilncss  of  the  nuiuttcr  shall  not  aJFect  the  progress  of  the 
wwk,  or  arrest  the  victory  oi  the  Lord.  Let  us  strive  by  our 
faithfiilneu  to  advance  those  everlasting  interests  which  muse  other- 
wise be  t^anied  out  over  our  graves.  Let  life  be  a  spontaneous 
ofiiering,  not  a  reluctant  saciiJicc. 

God  nude  a  youth  the  preacher  to  Eli.  Samuel  grew  in  cvcry- 
Christian  grace,  and  received  richly  from  God  every  prophetic  gift, 
and  his  fame  as  a  prophet  of  the  Most  High  spread  from  one  end  of 
the  land  to  the  other. 

What  an  encouragement  to  mothers  to  lend  their  children  early 
to  God !  Early  prayers  and  lessons,  sustained  by  a  holy  and 
beautiful  example,  are  never  in  vain.  What  a  warning  to  lathers, 
never  to  be  silent  when  their  children  do  wrong  I  Had  £li  rebuked 
Hophni  and  Phinehas  in  early  days,  they  had  not  grown  up  a  burden 
to  his  heart:  Eli's  life  was  holy  and  pure  ;  but  his  affection  to  his 
sons  made  him  blind  to  their  iniquities — or  if  not  blind,  silent  when 
he  ought  earnestly  and  solemnly  to  have  rebuked  them.  He  had 
jL  intrusted  to  his  charge,  not  only  his  house,  but  the  temple  and 
service  of  God.  No  parental  affection  ought  to  have  interfered  with 
his  sacred  duties  as  a  priest.  But  God  showed  that  it  is  no  true  love 
that  refuses  to  rebuke  sin,  or  to  suffer  youth  to  grow  up  in  the 
practice  of  evil. 


HERE  occurs  a  beautiful  instance  of  meek  sub- 
mission on  tlie  part  of  this  aged  priest,  which 
forms  the  redeeming  trait  in  his  character.  In  the 
distance  is  seen  the  dust  of  a  battle-field ;  the 
wind  of  heaven  carrying  to  Shiloh  the  shouts 
of  the  camp,  and  the  tumultuous  noises,  its 
accompaniments.  The  Israelites  were  defeated. 
Determined  to  venture  once  more  on  the  issues  of 
battle,  they  send  for  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  bring  it 
into  the  midst  of  the  guilty  camp,  thinking  the  presence 
of  the  sacred  symbol  would  give  victory.  Instead  of 
repenting  of  their  sins,  and  seeking  forgiveness  from  the  Lord,  they 
trust  superstitiously  to  a  sacred  symbol,  and  look  for  victory  from  it. 
In  another  part  of  the  same  scene  there  sits  by  the  wayside  the  aged 
priest  in  Shiloh,  anxious,  full  of  fears  and  forebodings,  earnestly 
inquiring  if  any  tidings  have  come  from  the  battle-field — having, 
what  is  often  in  the  human  heart,  a  fiercer  battle  within  than  was 
waged  upon  the  field  without — conscious  of  personal  and  national 
sin,  grieved  at  what  he  saw,  and  verging  in  feeling  on  despondency 
and  despair,  and  intensely  anxious  to  know  the  issues  of  that  conflict 
— having  a  suke  in  it  greater,  perhaps,  than  any  priest  or  Levite  in 
all  Israel.  What  explains  this  anxiety  for  the  ark  of  the  Lord  ii 
case  of  Eli — best  explains  it  in  the  case  of  evety  true  Christian— 
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ardent  love  to  the  ark,  or  unmuigled  affection  to  the  gospel,  and  to 
Him  who  is  its  author.     Let  us  mark  this  feature  in  the  case  of  Eli. 

A  messenger,  who  had  left  the  din  and  the  shouts  of  battle,  rushes 
to  his  presence,  and  tells  EIl  that  the  tide  of  war  had  prevailed 
against  Israel,  that  its  banners  were  trampled  in  the  dust,  and  his 
country  degraded  before  the  whole  world.  Eli  was  a  patriot ;  he 
must  have  deeply  felt  so  great  calamity  as  had  fellcn  upon  his 
fatherland ;  but  he  sufiered  this,  ind  was  silent.  The  messenger 
adds,  as  a  distinct  l^ct,  that  there  had  been  a  great  slaughter  of  his 
countrymen,  and  much  blood  had  been  shed  upon  the  batd^field, 
and  thirty  thousand  of  Israel's  noblest  infentry  had  been  gathered  to 
a  gory  grave.  Eli  was  a  humane  and  a  feeling  man,  and  he  must 
have  deeply  felt  this  ;  but  he  makes  no  remark — he  has  grace  lf> 
bear  it.  The  messenger  states  a  third  fact— that  his  own  and  only 
sons,  Hophni  and  Phinchas,  had  fallen  in  the  strife,  and  lay  dead 
upon  the  field.  Eli  was  a  parent,  and  had  parental  affections,  deep, 
and  strong,  and  full  ;  but  he  meekly  bows  his  head,  patiently  resigns 
his  heart,  and  here  also  feels  and  remembers,  "  It  is  the  Lord 
Him  do  what  scemeth  Him  good."  The  messenger  added  a  fourth 
fact,  that  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  taken ;  and  when  Eli  heard— 
for  Eli  w^as  a  Christian,  and  God's  glory  and  the  salvation  of  souls 
the  weightiest  and  most  momentous  concern  in  the  old  man's  heart- 
that  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  taken,  the  current  of  his  emotions 
rose  like  an  overwhelming  tide  against  the  sands,  burst  the  channels 
in  which  they  flowed,  and  he  bowed  his  head  and  fell  to  the 
earih,  because  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  taken.  What  ardent 
love  was  here !  Love  to  his  country,  which  was  right ;  love 
humanity,  which  was  right ;  love  to  his  children,  which  was  right 
but  a  love  that  superseded  and  overwhelmed  all  thes( 
his  God.  The  last  catastrophe  he  was  unable  to  bear,  and  his  heart 
broke,  and  his  spirit  left  this  scene  of  sin  ajid  suffering,  and  entered 
o  rest. 
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The  Israelites  sinned  by  placing  the  holy  ark  amid  the  collision 
of  human  passions.  May  we  not  sin  in  indulging  in  those  angry  and 
sectarian  rivalries,  those  ecclesiastical  quarrels,  those  disputes  about 
discipline  and  more  ceremonials,  which  poison  the  air  we  breathe, 
and  render  slow  the  growth  of  Christianity  in  the  midst  of  us  f 
For  vital  truth  wc  must  contend  earnestly — against  deadly  error  we 
should  protest  with  all  our  might ;  but  in  those  things  on  which 
Christians  differ,  those  minor  and  circumstantial  things  which  we 
shall  not  see  eye  to  eye  until  the  very  margin  of  the  millennial 
morn,  we  should  be  satisfied  to  agree  to  differ.  Sut  too  many  care 
lets  what  becomes  of  the  ark,  and  far  more  who  shall  be  the  drivers 
of  the  oxen  that  draw  the  ark.  Too  many  are  more  anxious  about 
their  shibboleth,  than  they  are  about  righteousness,  and  peace,  and 
joy — the  constituent  elements  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  Storms 
may  be  necestary  to  purify  the  air,  but  sweet  flowers  do  not  blossom 
in  them  s  controversy  may  be  necessary  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
church,  but  it  it  in  calm  and  in  sunshine  that  its  superstructure  is 
best  reared.  As  coon  as  we  have  secured  what  every  day  is 
becoming  nearer,  the  ascendancy  of  essential  truth,  so  soon  we 
should  lapse  into  comparative  indifTerentism  as  to  the  mutable 
circumstantials  in  which  it  may  be  set. 
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SON  of  Kish,  a  Benjunite,  whose  name  was  Saul,  taU 
H^V  r^  ^'•^^  imposing  in  appearance,  and  easily  distin- 
'  '¥r^  guished  by  the  height  of  his  stature  Irom  the 
rest  of  the  people,  was  sent,  as  the  world 
would  say,  accidentally,  to  seek  for  the  stray 
cattle  of  his  father.  He  went  through  several 
places  along  with  his  servant,  but  ^led  to  find  them  in 
any  one  of  them.  At  last  the  servant  su^ested  that 
there  was  a  man  of  God — that  is,  a  seer  or  a  prophet-— whom 
they  might  consult  about  the  stray  cattle,  if  peradventure 
they  might  find  them ;  a  very  striking  and  suggestive  proof  that 
will  inquire  at  every  oracle  to  recover  lost  property,  when 
he  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  read  God's  word,  to  ascertain  and 
find  the  safety  of  his  lost  soul.  They  had  never  thought  of  going 
to  this  prophet  before,  and  they  were  now  to  employ  him,  if  he  would 
consent  to  be  so  employed,  in  a  most  servile  work ;  and  therefore  they 
agreed  to  consult  him.  The  servant  said  to  Saul,  "  I  have  here  at 
hand  the  fourth  part  of  a  shekel  of  silver  :  that  will  I  ^ve  to  the  man 
of  God  to  tell  us  our  way."  This  was  not  meant  as  a  bribe  to 
induce  his  favourable  opinion  -,  for  it  was  the  custom  for  one 
person  inferior  in  rank  or  in  office  approaching  another,  to  make  him 
a  present,  however  small  it  might  be — and  it  was  generally  small- 
;  deference,  and  courtesy,  and  respect.      It  was  not 
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here  intended  by  Saul  to  be  a  bribe  to  Samuel,  nor  did  Samuel  accept 
it  as  a  bribe  in  any  sense  whatever.  "  As  they  went  up  the  hill  to  the 
city,  they  found  young  maidens  going  out  to  draw  water,  and  said  unto 
them.  Is  the  seer  here  ?  And  they  answered  them,  and  said.  He  is." 
God  stated  to  Samuel, ''  To-morrow  about  this  time  I  will  send  thee 
a  man  out  of  the  land  of  Benjamin,  and  thou  shall  anoint  him  to  be 
captain  over  my  people  Israel." 

God  sends  Saul,  while  it  was  seemingly  his  father  that  sent  him. 
It  was  the  loss  of  his  father's  cattle  that  made  it  necessary  to  send 
him  J  it  was  the  accident  of  meeting  with  the  maidens  drawing 
water  that  enabled  him  to  find  out  where  Samuel  was,  and  so  helped 
Samuel  to  find  Saul  y  and  yet  all  the  while  it  was  God  who  sent  Saul 
to  Samuel,  and  Samuel  to  Saul ;  a  proof  how  man's  free  will 
is  compatible  with  God's  sovereign  agency^-the  one  fulfilling  the 
decisions  of  the  other,  not  the  one  in  any  shape  contradicting  or 
destroying  the  other. 

When  Saul  drew  near  to  Samuel  in  the  gate,  he  said,  not 
knowing  he  was  Samuel,  '*  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  where  the  seer's 
house  is."  The  word  "  seer,"  in  Hebrew,  means  simply  "  one  that 
sees ;"  meaning,  of  course,  sees  higher,  deeper,  further  than  other 
people.  Samuel  answered  at  once,  "  I  am  the  seer."  Turning 
away  Saul's  thoughts  from  his  lost  cattle,  he  said,  "  As  for  thine 
asses  that  were  lost  three  days  ago,  set  not  thy  mind  on  them,  for 
they  are  found.  There  is  a  far  greater  matter  in  hand  5  let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead ;  care  not  about  these  terrestrial  and  transient  things  i 
I  have  to  talk  with  you  about  a  greater  mission,  a  grander  and  more 
precious  object."  When  Samuel  hinted  to  him  that  a  great  destiny 
was  before  him,  and  a  splendid  mission  entrusted  to  him,  Saul 
answered,  **  This  is  impossible ;  am  I  not  a  Benjamite,  one  of  the 
smallest  and  most  contemptible  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  my 
family  the  very  least  and  obscurest  of  all  the  families  of  Benjamin  ! 
v/herefore  speakest  thou  so  to  me  ?"      He   meant,  "  You   mock 
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c  }  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  be  selected  for  so  great  a  dcstiay.' 
[  Samuel  toalc  him,  ind  made  him  cit  in  the  chiefest  pUce, 
and  share  the  rights  of  hospitality^  which  were  the  symbob  o{ 
friendship,  and  cacununion,  and  love ;  and  then  he  told  him  that  he 
wished  to  talk  with  him  on  the  top  of  the  house.  Now  in  eastern 
countries,  the  roof  of  the  house  is  used  as  the  place  for  conference 
at  early  morn  and  at  evening  twilight ;  and  therefore  be  asked  him  to 
come  and  talk  with  him  there,  as  the  most  sequestered  and  secluded 
place.  And  **  Samuel  took  a  vial  of  oil,  and  poured  it  upon  his 
head,  and  kissed  him,  and  said.  Is  it  not  because  the  Lord  hath 
anointed  thee  to  be  captain  over  his  inheritance  ?" 

Samuel  culled  the  people  tug(;ther,  and  told  them  that  God  had 
commissioned  him  to  say  that  they  had  that  day  rejected  Him.  "  Ye 
have  this  day  rejccccd  your  God,  who  Himself  saved  you  out  of  all 
your  adversities  and  your  tribulations  ;  and  ye  have  said  unto  Him, 
Nay,  but  set  a  king  over  us.  Now,  therefore,  present  yourselves 
before  the  Lord  by  your  tribes,  and  by  your  thousands  ;"  that  is  to 
say,  "Though  you  have  rejected  God,  though  you  have  asked  for 
what  is  not  right,  God  has  givL-n  you  what  you  ask;  and  He  now 


orders  you  to  take  the  steps  to  accomplish  the  desire  of  your  hearts." 
Samuel  caused  all  the  tribes  lo  come  near,  and  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
was  uken ;  then  out  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  a  family,  and  then  out 
of  that  family  one  man — Saul :  but  when  they  sought  him,  they 
could  not  find  liim.  "  Therefore  they  inquired  of  the  Lord  further, 
if  the  man  should  yet  come  thither.  And  the  Lord  answered.  Behold, 
he  hath  hid  himself  among  the  stuff.  And  they  ran  and  fetched  him 
thence."  Then  Samuel  presented  him,  and  said,  "  Here  is  the  per- 
sonage you  asked,  ready  to  fulfil  the  duties  you  have  devolved  upon  him; 
.md  now,  accept  him  as  your  king,  anointed  of  God,  and  In  all  respects 
such  a  king  as  you  would  have."  As  soon  as  the  people  beheld  Saul, 
tliey  rccogni2;:d  him  as  their  chosen  king,  saying,  "God  save  iht 
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OD,  for  wise  and  righteouS  ends,  ordered  Saul  to 
1^  destroy  Amaiek — a  powerful  tribe,  dwelling  east 
of  the  Cushites,  and  most  aggressive  in  their 
nomad  excursions.  In  this  case  there  was  no 
margin  left  for  the  conduct  of  Saul,  beyond  the 
exact  duty  which  God  imposed  on  him.  He  was 
ordered  to  exterminate  the  race,  without  any 
exception.  He  accepted  the  mission,  assembled 
the  people,  and  gave  every  token  of  preparation  to 
carry  out  the  orders  of  Heaven  without  reserve. 
But  Sxul  did  not  defer  to  God's  command,  for  he  spared  Agag,  the 
Atnalekite  king,  and  made  him  a  prisoner.  This  was  un fail h fulness 
in  executing  the  sovereign  purpose  of  Heaven — an  unfaithfulness  that 
arose  from  vain-glory.  He,  no  doubt,  desired  to  carry  home  th« 
royal  captive  as  a  living  witness  to  his  bravery  and  genius  as  a 
commander ;  and  so  far  he  disobeyed  an  express  divine  order,  and,  in 
doing  so,  showed  he  was  not  qualified  to  be  king  of  Israel.  We 
may  be  always  sure  that  God's  way,  however  unacceptable  to  us,  is 
the  right  way,  and  our  own  way,  however  palatable,  the  least 
expedient  of  all.  God  said  to  Samuel,  "  It  repcntcth  me  that  I  have 
set  up  Saul,"  This  means,  not  a  change  of  mind,  but  a  change  of 
action.  Saul,  meanwhile,  came  to  Carmel,  where  he 
monument  to  himself;  the  memorial  he  intended  it  to  be  of  splei 


generalship —an  evidence,  in  truth,  of  his  vainglory.  He  told 
Samuel  that  he  had  done  God's  will.  This  was  untrue,  and  his 
so  saying  was  also  hypocrisy.  Samuel,  as  the  servant  of  God, 
charged  him  with  rebellion  ap;ainst  the  Most  High.  But  Saul,  with 
gross  hypocrisy,  told  him  the  reserved  sheep,  whose  bleating  testified 
against  hiitt,  were  intended  as  sacrifices  to  God — the  language  of 
shuffling  dishonesty,  only  equalled  by  a  second  pretext  which  he 
used  when  he  said  it  was  all  because  "  he  feared  the  people,"  and 
was  compelled  to  do,  not  what  God  ordered,  but  what  the  people 
insisted  on. 

Samuel,  divinely  inspired,  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  on 
Saul,  and  on  his  family,  whose  succession  to  the  throne  ceased  from 
the  utterance  of  that  sentence.  Saul  made  every  exertion  to  soften 
the  effects  of  the  sentence,  and  to  compromise  Samuel  in  his  move- 
ments. His  repentance  was  mere  pretence,  his  piety  hypocrisy,  and 
his  efforts  to  alter  or  modify  a  just  and  holy  sentence  utterly  failed. 
Samuel  executed  the  judgment  on  Agag,  and  thus  accomplished  the 
solemn  retribution  which  Saul  refused  to  inflict. 

God  works  with  us,  and  without  us,  and  sometimes  against  us. 
Saul  was  a  wilful,  vain,  and  foolish  despot.  His  passions  carried 
him  whithersoever  they  would.  His  pride  and  vain-glory  wrought 
his  ruin ;  and  under  the  shadow  of  that  throne  he  might  have 
occupied  with  dignity  and  honour,  he  learned  in  shame  and  sorrow, 
obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice. 


^^^^^ 


'»TO  OBBV    rs    BKTTER    THAM   SACRIFICE.' 


"plff  ©htj;  is  ;:©<iiHr  i&aw  JgfamKce." 


*AN  does  not  always  think  so.     He  would  rather  take 

part  in  a  splendid   ceremonial   than  obey  the  plain 

commandments  of  God.     In  engaging  in  the  former, 

he  attracts  the  admiration  of  man,  makes  capital  in 

the  world,  and  appears  to  human  eyes  an  exemplary 

devotee.     In  obeying  the  latter,  he  is  seen  only  by 

God,  and  approved  at  that  tribunal  which  human 

eyes  do  not  see.     It  is  much  easier  to  do  penance, 

which  is  the  sacrifice  of  bodily  comfort,  than  to  repent, 

which  concerns  the  heart.    It  is  much  easier  to  fest  than  it 

IS  to  abstain  from  the  indulgence  of  passions  cherished  by  a  carnal 

Md  corrupt  nature.      It  is  more  agreeable  to  the  unsanctified  man  to 

go  to  church,  and  join  in  its  ceremonial,  and  seem  to  men  to  worship, 

Aan  to  go  to  God  in  humility  of  heart,  imploring  pardon  for  sin,  and 

puiiiication  of  nature.     To  stand  in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and 

I   make  long  prayers,  in  order  to  be  seen  of  men,  was  the  favourite 

I  practice  of  the   Pharisees,  while  they  devoured   widows'   houses, 

I  pillaged  the  orphan,  and  trampled  on  mercy,  and  temperance,  and 

f  justice.     Saul  had  no  objection  to  "come  before  the  Lord  with 

<   burnt-offerings,  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers 

of  oil."     But  he  retained  an  invincible  objection  to  "do  justly,  to 

love  mercy,  to  walk  humbly  with  God." 


AND    LESSONS    OF    THE    PATRIABCHi. 


It  too  often  happens  that  those  who  are  most  stringent  about 
forms  and  ceremonies  arc  most  lix  about  doctrinal  truths  and  inonl 
conduct.  They  can  pay  God  more  than  He  demands  of  sacrifices, 
but  they  know  they  cannot  reach  the  height  of  his  demands  in  moral 
obedience.  No  sacrifice  or  offering  of  meats,  and  di  inks,  and  music, 
and  incense  and  attitudes,  and  dresses,  and  vestments,  in  the  remotest 
degree  approaches  the  sublime  service  of  love  lo  God  in  the  pious 
heart  unfolding  its  inspiration  in  daily,  liumbic,  and  unswerving 
obedience.  An  ounce  of  love  is  worth  a  ton  of  ceremonial.  One 
act  of  loyalty  and  service  to  Christ  is  more  welcome  in  heaven  i 
thousand-fold  than  clouds  of  ascending  aromatic  incense.  It  is  inner 
spiritual  life,  flowing  forth  in  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  and  just, 
and  honest,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  that  indicates  and  seals 
the  Christian.  It  is  obedience,  not  rituil  sacrifices^  that  iS  the 
signature  of  a  Christian. 

It  matters  little  in  the  sight  of  God  what  dress  we  wear,  what 
form  we  prefer;  but  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  we  love  and 
obey  Him.  "The  kingdom  of  God"  it  is  most  beautifully  and 
succinctly  declared,  *'  is  not  meat  or  drink,  but  righteousness,  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  The  sacrifices  of  God  "  ate  not 
such  as  Saul  thought  sufficient,  or  such  as  make  a  show  before  the 
eyes  of  others,  but  "  a  broken  spirit,  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart." 
It  was  true  under  a  ritual  and  richly  ceremonial  dispensation,  and 
assuredly  not  less  so  where  God  Is  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
*'Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  it  Thee.  Thou 
dclightest  not  in  burnt-ofFcrings." 

To  "  owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one  ajiother" — to  "live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,"  is  to  obey;  and  such  obedience 
eighs  in  worth  and  evidence  of  Christian  character  such 
sacrifices  as  "  building  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnishing  ihc 
sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  and  making  long  prayers  and  broad 
phyl: 
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ND  Samuel  died  ;  and  all  the  Israelites  were  gathered 
k  together,  and  lamented  him,  and  buried  him  in 
his  house  at  Ramah.  And  David  arose,  and 
went  down  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran  (i  Sam. 
XXV.  i).  These  words  arc  fitted  to  impart  con- 
solation to  them  that  mourn,  as  well  as  directions 
to  those  who  are  well.  Eli  misinterpreted  the 
sorrow  of  Hannah,  and  imputed  to  her  as  crime 
that  which  was  simply  misfortune.  Hannah,  the 
mother  of  Samuel,  recognized  him  as  the  gift  of 
the  Lord,  and  called  him  Samuel  In  order  to 
perpetuate  that  impression.'  She  dedicated  the  child  to  the  Lord,  in 
her  own  beautiful  language  "lending  him"  to  God.  By  and  by 
Samuel  ministered  before  the  Lord,  appearing  in  the  high  pbces  of 
the  land  as  priest,  and  prophet,  and  judge.  He  is  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  Samuel  the  prophet ;  he  is  quoted  in  the 
shining  toll  of  the  illustrious  saints  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Hebrews  as  not  the  least  conspicuous  of  those  who  lived  by  ftith, 
died  in  Christ,  and  obtained  the  promises.  And  now  we  have  the 
last  act  of  his  life.  "  And  Samuel  died."  It  seems  strange  that  so 
illustrious  a  light  should  be  thus  prematurely  quenched,  and  that  one 
whose  presence  had  shed  showers  of  blessings  upon  the  land  of 
Israel  should  be  removed  from  the  scene. 

iiiiiWIIP^i-  ■    '  ■'  •,  "   "" 
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i   AND    LESSONS   OF   THE    PATHIAKCH8. 

i  Whoever  may  deny  or  say  there  is  no  sin,  wc  never  yet  heard 

^  any  one  say  there  is  no  sorrow.  All  have  tasted  of  that  cup  which 
,  death,  or  rather  the  Lord  of  death,  who  sends  him  as  his  servant, 
mingles ;  and  have  felt  the  silence  that  succeeds  the  loss  of  those  we 
love,  the  aching  blank  where  all  was  filled  before,  and  the  falling  of 
that  curtain  which  will  never  be  lifted  up  until  the  trumpet  sound, 
and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  be  raised.  We  know  not  why  Samuel  was 
taken  away,  nor  do  we  (how  why  oiif  brethreil  and  sisters  in  Christ 
are  taken  away ;  but  of  diis  we  are  sure  that  whether  it  be  the  death  of 
a  babe,  or  the  death  of  an  advanced  saint,  the  death  of  the  obscurest 
widow,  or  of  the  most  illustrious  potentate  upon  earth,  there  was  anJ 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  chance.  The  accidents  of  men  He  the 
consecrated  missionaries  of  God ;  what  seems  to  us  accidental  is  a 
response  to  the  touch  of  Him  who  rules  and  reigns  i  and  the  death 
which  we  may  deplore  happened  just  at  the  time  that  was  best  for 
each  and  all,  and  most  for  the  glory  of  God.  If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall 
to  ths  ground  without  God's  cognisance,  if  a  hair  of  the  head  cannot 
drop  without  his  permission,  can  wc  suppose  that  a  Christian  dies, 
and  u  soul  enters  into  heaven  an  unexpected  visiter,  without  the 
arrangement,  the  knowledge,  and  the  permission  of  God  ?  We 
know  not,  it  is  true,  when  we  shall  die,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so. 
No  one  dies  at  the  time  when  he  expects  he  will  die ;  in  every 
mstancc  men's  calculations  are  proved  to  have  been  wrong.  Some 
die  gently,  the  frail  tenement  wasting  away  to  a  tranparcncy  that 
yields  to  the  very  first  ray  of  the  morning  light}  in  others  the  spring 
of  life  docs  not  seem  gradually  to  uncoil,  but  to  snap  at  oncej  and 
by  pressure  upon  the  brain,  a  halt  in  the  heart,  what  the  world  calls 
an  accident  on  the  sea,  an  incident  on  the  railroad,  the  puncture  of  a 
sting,  the  flash  from  the  storm-cloud — a  thousand  incidents  and 
accidents,  as  they  are  called — a  man's  soul  stands  either  rejoicing  or 
trembling  at  the  judgment-seat,  and  the  body  returns  to  its  kindred 
dust.     If  this  be  the   case,  why  this  uncertainty  in  our  death  ?     I 
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belfeye  if  man,  unconverted  and  unsanctified  man,  knew  precisely 

tV|e  day  when  he  should  die,  first  it  would  be  misery  to  him,  secondly 

it    would   have   less   practical  effect  upon  his  moral  and   spiritual 

^^ftpicter ;  and,  therefore,  since  death  has  come,  as  the  consequence 

of  sin,  it  is  well,  and  wisely,  and  beneficently  arranged  that  we  shall 

know    that  the  fact  must  be,  but  shall  be  ignorant  when  it  will 

be  •  so  that  every  journey  we  take  we  may  feel,  "  This  journey 

niay  be  my  (uncral  march ;"   so  that  every  voyage  that  we  enter 

^^  we  may  feel,  "  This  voyage  may  land  me  on  the  shores  of  the 

eternal  world  ;"  and  that  at  every  night's  sleep  we  may  feel,  as  we 

*Scend  the  stairs  to  lie  down  upon  our  beds,  that  we  may  be  called 

^pon  ere  the  morning  dawn  to  ascend  many  steps  higher,  and  to 

^tand  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 

If  this  be  fiict,  not  merely  the  fancy  of  a  painter,  let  me  ask, 

W^hat  wpu}d   this   change    be    to    us  ?      What  would  it  be  now, 

^xippose  this  sun  is  to  shine  our  last — suppose  this  Sabbath  is  to  be 

^ur  last — suppose  that  trembling  thing  called  life  shall  cease,  and 

^he  heart,  weary  with  its  marchj,  stand  still,  and  the  soul,  finding  no 

^Xiore  a  cofigenial  house  for  it  to  dwell  in,  goes  up  to  God  at  his 

l>i4dipg  ?     Are  you  clothed  in  that  spotless  righteousness,  your  only 

^ust  and  plea,  which  alone  is  your  right  to  heaven  ?     Have  you 

Settle4  this  question  of  common  sense,  this  question  of  reality  and 

tiruth — this  first,  this  last,  this  most  momentous  question,  "  What 

tmust  I  do  tp  be  saved  ?"     Have  yqu  really  looked  at  that  question 

ifi  all  its  bfeadth  ^d  ]ength  ?    Have  you  looked  upon  it  as  a  reality  ? 

If  ave  you  discussed  it  ?     Have  you  not  simply  heard  it,  but  given  it 

hospitality  in  your  heart,  and  not  let  the  discussion  of  it  go  till  you 

liave  found  {lim  in  whom  alone  there  is  pardon,  in  whom  alone 

^here  is  justification,  and    from  whom  alone  can  come  down   to 

^ou  and  dwell  in  you  that  Blessed  and  Holy  Spirit  who  makes  the 

^eart  right,  and  the  spirit  willing,  and  the  whole  nature  fit  for  the 

Ipingdom  pf  glory  ? 


People  generally  expect  to  go  to  heaven.  I  daresay  there  is 
no  human  being  who  expects  to  go  to  hell.  If,  then,  you  all 
expect  to  go  to  heaven,  let  me  ask,  what  do  you  expect  to  do  in 
heaven  ?  What  are  you  to  be  about  in  heaven  ?  You  surely  ought 
lo  look  at  that ;  and  if  you  can  ascertain  what  they  that  are  there  do, 
you  will  then  be  able  to  determine  whether  you  arc  going  to  heaven, 
or  likely  to  have  a  place  in  it,  or  employments  and  enjoyments  amid 
its  sunny  and  its  blessed  atmosphere.  What  do  they  do  in  heaven  ? 
Because  if  they  there  meditate  on  the  glory  of  God,  and  you  never 
had  five  minutes'  thought  upoji  the  subject — if  they  there  sing  the 
praises  of  Him  that  loved  them,  and  washed  them  in  his  precious 
blood — if  they  there  study  the  unfolding  glories,  and  the  nearing 
wonders,  and  the  dawning  beauties  of  creation,  of  providence,  of 
redemption — if  it  be  a  continual  Sabbath,  and  such  it  is  [the  Greek 
word  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  shows  it,  "  There  remaineth  a 
rest  i"  it  is  in  the  Greek,  a-a^^tiTKXfio';,  "  a  Sabbath  keeping  for  the 
people  of  God  "),  then  you  may  determine  now  whether  you  arc  on 
the  way  to  heaven.  What  is  the  Sabbath  to  you  ?  Is  it  a  day  of 
delight — a  day  of  practical,  sweet,  and  profitable  reflection  ?  Is  the 
sanctuary  dear  to  you  ?  Do  you  love  the  eve  of  Saturday  for  the 
sake  of  the  day  that  succeeds  it  i  Could  you  spend  endless  Sabbaths 
taken  up  with  the  studies,  and  the  subjects,  and  the  topics,  so  varied 
and  so  interesting,  that  are  contained  in  the  Bible?     If  the  Sabbath 

^be  to  you  a  weary  day,  what  will    heaven  be  ?      If  you  cannot  think 
•  of  God  now,  aie  you  not  unprepared,  undisciplined,  untrained,  for 

"  thinking  of  Him  and  dwelling  with  Him  for  ever?  Heaven  is  a 
prepared  place  for  a  prepared  people ;  and  if  we  arc  not  prepared  for 
it  now,  there  is  no  preparation  beyond  death  and  the  grave. 

But  I  turn  to  the  iament.icion,  wherewith  all  Israel  lamented. 
There  is  lamentation  over  the  dead  that  is  sinful ;  the  sorrow  that 
is  natural  and  right ;  and  the  sorrow  for  lost  or  separated  friends 
that  is  spiritual  and  holy.     In  other  words,  there   are  three 
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of  sorrow  felt  at  the  loss  of  relatives  and  friends  near  and  dear 
to  us ;  '  there  is  the  sorrow  that  is  sinful,  there  is  the  sorrow  that 
is  human  and  natural,  and  there  is  the  sorrow  that  is  spiritual,  and 
holy,  and  Christian.     The  very  worst  feature  in  a  sorrow  felt  for 
the  loss  of  those  that  we  love,  is  when  the  sorrow  is  unsubmissive ; 
when  it  refuses  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done;"  when  it  rebels  against 
the  sentiment,  ''  The  cup  that  my  Father  hath  given  me  to  drink, 
shall  I  not  drink  it  ?"  when  it  calls  the  blow  hard,  pronounces  the 
dispensation  cruel,  and  murmurs  and  repines  against  God.     Chris- 
tian submission  is  not  incompatible  with  poignant  and  piercing  grief; 
and  to  feel  in  the  depths  of  our  hearts,  "The  Lord  gave  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away,"  is  not  to  be  insensible  to  our  loss,  but  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  to  have  that  grief  diluted  and  that  sorrow  subdued 
and  softened  by  this  blessed  persuasion,  that  it  is  a  Father's  dispensa- 
tion, that  it  was  in  some  way,  though  we  see  it  not,  the  manifesta- 
tion of  a  Father's  love ;  and  if  we  cannot  explain  all  its  nature  now, 
we  can  settle  down  with   this   cheering,   this  sustaining  thought, 
"  What  I  know  not  now  I  shall  know  hereafter."     Wherever  there 
is  unsubmissive  sorrow,  God  frequently,  not  in  anger,  but  in  paternal 
love,  adds  affliction  to  affliction.  •   When  a  first  affliction  is  not 
sanctified,  a  second  one  is  sent;   and  when  a  second  one  is  not 
enough,  a  third.     Wherever  God  has  chosen  one  to  be  the  heir  of 
everlasting  glory,  He  will  take  care  that  affliction  on  affliction  shall 
not  be  withheld  till  the  proud  spirit  bows,  and  the  hard  heart  breaks, 
and  the  soul  exclaims  what  it  feels,  "  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
^     An  instance  illustrative  of  this  is  recorded  of  a  Christian  mother. 
She  says,  **  After  my  husband  died  I  mourned  bitterly,  but  I  then 
turned  to  niy  children  for  comfort  there.     When  my  first  child  died, 
all  mygrief  came  back.  My  second  child  died,  and  I  murmured.  The 
third  child  died,  and  I  was  wholly  rebellious ;  I  thought  God  was 
cruel,  and  severe,   and  unjust,  and  a  tyrant.     My  fourth  and  only 
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missive,  but  a  sorrow  th^t  js  ii)cpnsplab)«.'  Soqie  pyenfhelaiiDg 
strotte  has  smitten  doirn  the  desire  gfyotir  ey^t  pqe  in  \r)fqii|  s]l 
the  affections  of  yo|ir  heart  were  centred,  h^  paa^  in(p  ^  vludav 
of  the  grave ;  apd  as  you  recollect  the  'qs^  ^d  ieel  its  poignancy,  li^ 
Rachel  you  weep,  and  you  will  not  \tp  coptforted, 

These  addictions  are  painful,  qimt  painfuU  PMt  i|ipmfoIal)le 
sorrow  the  Bible  condemns.  *'  I  would  na/f  bare  yoii,"  says  ^ 
Apostle,  "  to  sorrow  as  those  that  have  no  hQpe."  Our  dead  are 
buried  in  a  world  on  which  Christ's  cross  stood  ;  we  are  in  a  fallen, 
but  neitbcr  a  fiu^tfen  nor  a  forsaken  wqfld.  An4  if  noditi^ 
happens  by  chance,  and  if  the  |ost  to  us  are  ^ined  to  glory,  tben  to 
sorrow  as  those  that  have  no  hope,  to  be  inconsplable,  is  to  act  a 
most  unworthy  and  inconsistent  part  in  the  sight  of  God.  Then 
there  is,  in  the  next  place,  a  sorrow  that  is  sinful  and  ^rong,  which 
springs  from  thinking  only  of  the  dead  4Hst,  and  qf  the  cold  clay, 
and  of  its  damp  dark  resting  place.  Top  many  of  us,  when  a  near 
relative  dies,  think  only  of  the  accampaiijineiits  of  the  tomb,  of 
the  coldness,  and  the  darkness,  and  the  solitariness  that  are  there. 
Have  yo]i  not  heard  a  mother  weeping  for  her  children,  %  an  only 
child,  saying,  '*  ^{o  kind  wprd  now  comes  froin  |iis  lips,  no  sweet 
expression  pf  affection  can  now  be  jinprinted  ofi  hj^  oi^e  lair  and 
beautiful  brow  "  i  and  the  sorrow  that  she  felt  fpr  the  lost  is  intensi- 
fied and  deepened  by  the  recollection  pf  sucb  flPfompaiiiinenis  as 
these.  But  such  Goirpw  ^s  this  i^  unchristian ;  the  Ipsf  to  yoit  bu 
not  ceased  to  live  but  only  ceased  to  be  secri,  'y\\fi  grave  contains 
the  worn  out  garment  or  the  torn  robe,  unfit  for  tb^  g]oriou« 
It  is  laid  up  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  grave  till  Jesus  brings  jt  (orth  in 
"  '  s  resurrectioi)  beauty,  and  the  wearer,  ((le  fipirit  fh^t  laid  itdovDi 
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has  ascended  unto  Christ's  Father  and  our  Father,  linto  Christ's 
God  and  our  Grod.     And  if  we  had  a  choice,  rather  would  I  be 
buried  in  the  loneliest  grave  in  the  valley,  because  Christ  lay  in  it, 
than  ascend  like  Elijah  in  a  chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  flame,  a 
way  by  which  Christ  did  not  ascend.     That  grave  has  been  conse- 
crated for  us  ;  the  Rod  of  Jesse,  bruised  and  broken,  was  laid  in  it ; 
but  it  blossomed  in  that  grave  far  more  beautifully  than  Aaron's  rod 
of  old,  and  has  filled  it  with  its  perfume,  and  left  behind  it  the  im- 
perishable hope  of  the  resurrection  and  the  life  to  come.     There  is 
a  sorrow  or  lamentation  for  our  dead,  which  springs  from  not  clearly 
and  distinctly  realizing  restoration  and  reunion  in  heaven.     Silence 
the  voice  of  Scripture,  shut  iip  the  New  Testament,  and  you  may 
sorrow,  aiid  lament,  and  weep  bitterly.     But  open  this  blessed  book, 
and  what  does  it  tell  me  ?     In  the  very  first  place,  death  is  ours  ; 
the  heathen  is  constrained  to  say,  "We  are  death's:  his  victims;" 
but  the  glorious  truth,  the  very  reversal  of  this,  is  inscribed  upon  the 
sacred  page,  death  is  ours ;  that  is,  instead  of  we  being  his  victims, 
he  is  our  servant  to  early  US  to  the  presence  of  Him  in  whose  pre- 
sence there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  pleasures  for  evermore.     And  if 
those  that  we  have  lost  lived  in  Christ  and  died  in  Him,  then  the 
few  years  that  are  yet  to  elapse  will  soon  run  their  course,  their 
current  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  we  shall  meet  amid  glories,  and 
joys,  and  communion,  and  reunion,  which  in  our  present  dim  and 
dead  state  eye  hath  not  seen,  and  ear  hath  not  heard  the  music  of,  nor 
hath  it  entered  into  man's  heart  to  conceive  the  glory,  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  it.     Let  the  body  go  the  way  of  all  flesh,  if  the  soul 
goes  the  way  of  all  holy  spirits  into  heaven. 

But  the  worst  and  the  last  kind  of  unsanctified,  and  therefore 
sinful  sorrow,  that  I  shall  mention,  is  sorrow  that  is  not  sanctified  to 
you.  I  know  no  greater  calamity  to  any  man  than  to  be  the  victim 
of  a  bitter  misfortune,  and  to  be  made  ho  holier  in  consequence  ;  or 
to  have  escaped  from  a  terrible  death,  and  hot  to  have  that  escape 
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sanctified  to  him.  And  if  your  sorrow  for  the  lost  at  this  monieot  ■" 
mtrdy  withdraws  you  from  the  world  for  a  little,  make*  youretirc  from  . 
its  exciting  and  its  busy  scenes,  take  a  less  absorbing  interest  in  it, 
clothes  you  with  a  few  momcntaiy  weeds  of  woe ;  and  af^  a  fow 
months  have  elapsed  you  plunge  deeper  into  the  world,  indulge  in] 
intenser  thoughtlessness  about  living  religion,  the  soul,  God,  and 
ctemi^  to  come ;  if  your  grief  does  not  permanently  wean  you  from 
the  world ;  if  your  loss  is  not  so  sanctified  to  you  that  it  lifts 
your  heart  many  degrees  higher  into  heaven,  and  enables  you 
while  in  the  world  less  and  lest  to  be  of  the  world, — such  loss 
is  indeed  judicial  infliction,  a  hardening  judgment,  an  cmanatioa' 
from  below,  not  a  dispensation  from  above ;  and  of  all  ihcii^  be] 
is  most  to  be  pitied  whose  losses,  trials,  sicknesses,  dangers,  and 
vows,  have  all  passed  away  almost  from  his  memory,  entirely  froni 
his  heart,  and  only  left  him  an  intenser  worldling  than  he  was 
before. 

Such  arc  various  forms  of  unsanctiiied  sorrow ;  there  is  a  sorrow 
for  our  dead  that  is  right,  though  purely  human.  It  is  important 
in  condemning  sorrow  that  is  sinful,  not  to  involve  in  the  same 
censure  sorrow  that  is  human.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  our 
humanity  but  sin  ;  every  passion  in  our  nature  now  is  the  perversion 
of  something  that  was  originally  good.  There  is  a  sorrow  that  in 
itself  is  right,  though  it  be  purely  human.  For  instance,  we  recall 
seasons  of  delightful  communion  that  have  now  passed  away ;  sacri- 
fices made  for  us,  kind  advices  and  gentle  words  addressed  to  us; 
that  voice  is  hushed,  that  presence  is  gone  away  like  a  shadow  from 
the  dial,  and  a  blank  is  left  behind,  intense,  bitter,  and  at  first  almost 
intolerable ;  and  when  we  recollect  the  joy  that  we  gathered  in  the 
sweet  spring,  and  now  gaze  on  the  cold  winding-sheet  of  winter  in 
which  all  is  laid,  wc  sorrow,  and  it  is  human  nature  to  sonowi 
Jesus  wept,  and  tears  have  been  consecrated  ever  since.  There  is  a 
Borrow  too  that   springs    fi'om  the  recollection  of  our   unkindness. 
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How  often  have  you  had  this  feeling  with  regard  to  some  one 
who  has  been  taken  away  from  you :  "  Oh,  if  we  could  only  recall 
those  rough  words,  those  uncharitable  suspicions,  those  hasty  recri- 
minations ;  if  we  could  only  expunge  much  that  we  remem- 
ber, and  live  life  over  again,  that  we  might  show  greater  kindness, 
that  we  might  speak  in  gentler  accents,  that  we  might  indicate  a 
nobler,  and  a  holier,  and  a  more  sympathizing  heart,  we  would  give 
all  the  world  if  we  could  only  do  it !"  But  no  answer  comes  from 
the  grave,  you  cannot  recall  the  past.  It  is  natural  to  feel  grieved 
that  we  ever  spoke  an  unkind  word  where  kind  words  only  were 
due,  or  that  we  ever  used  a  harsh  expression  where  gentleness  be- 
came us ;  but  the  only  way  to  make  that  recollection  less  bitter  is 
what  was  suggested  by  Abigail  to  David,  namely,  now  so  to  live,  and 
to  make  our  intercourse  so  pure,  so  holy,  so  Christian,  that  when 
ties  that  are  close  shall  be  dissolved,  and  relationships  that  are  near 
and  dear  shall  be  scattered  like  leaves  before  the  whirlwinds  of 
autumn,  we  may  have  little  to  regret  except  the  loss  of  one  beloved 
by  us.  This  sorrow,  then  is  a  sorrow  that  is  in  itself  human, 
and  is  not  sinful.  There  is  a  sorrow,  too,  that  must  spring  from 
the  sense  of  our  own  bitter  bereavement.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  lose 
the  son  that  is  the  stay  of  his  mother  3  or  for  the  child  to  lose  the 
father  that  was  his  advocate,  his  champion,  and  his  friend  j  or  for 
the  widow  to  lose  the  husband,  and  have  none  to  defend  her,  and 
speak  for  her,  and  counsel  her,  and  sympathize  with  her.  It  is 
human  to  feel  sorrow  here,  it  is  neither  sinful  nor  forbidden,  only  it 
is  not  yet  sanctified  sorrow. 

There  is  that  sorrow  which  is  sweetened  and  sanctified.  First 
of  all,  that  lamentation  or  sorrow  is  sacred  and  Christian  when 
looking  at  death  and  the  grave  we  see  what  sin  has  done.  That  sick 
bed  is  the  creation  of  sin,  that  grave  was  dug  not  in  Paradise,  but 
long  after  Adam  left  it  j  that  pale  face  on  which  death  has  breathed 
as  he  swept  past  on  his  visits  from  house  to  house,  reflects  sin  that 
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entered  !nto  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  has  passed 
upon  all  men.  And  when  we  look  at  death,  and  see  in  its  reflected 
light  sin  and  sorrow,  the  sight  of  the  dead  is  so  far  sanctified,  for  it 
leads  us  more  to  hate  the  sin  that  is  the  source  of  such  bitter  bereave- 
ments, and  to  long  and  yearn  for  that  day  when  One  shall  come 
who  shall  banish  all  sin  from  his  world,  make  all  things  new,  and 
restore  a  Paradise  at  the  end  brighter,  and  more  beautiful  than  that 
with  which  time  commenced.  Sorrow  is  sanctified  and  Christian 
when  it  draws  its  consolation  not  from  the  opera,  nor  from  the 
playhouse,  nor  from  cards,  nor  from  wine,  nor  from  frivolous  and 
dissipated  company;  but  when  it  draws  it  from  the  spring,  the 
inexhaustible  spring  of  comfort,  God's  holy  Word.  A  person  under 
realiy  deep  affliction  is  disgusted  by  the  common  comfort  that  the 
world  offers.  But  we  rarely  find  anyone  under  the  deepest  and 
most  poignant  sorrow  who  does  not  feel  that  there  is  a  leaf  in  this 
tree  of  life  that  seems  to  give  healing  to  the  wounded  heart,  and  that 
there  are  streams  of  refreshment  here  that  are  more  than  compensa- 
tory for  all  the  loss ;  and  that  makes  him  lift  up  his  heart  to  God,  and 
bless  Him  that,  when  ail  nature's  cisterns  were  broken,  and  all  its 
waters  evaporated,  God  has  opened  a  fountain  of  living  water  in 
the  desert  of  which  we  may  drink,  and  the  mourner  be  satisfied, 
receiving  beauty  for  ashes,  and  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning.  Sorrow 
for  the  dead  is  sanctified  when  it  lifts  our  hearts  on  its  stream  to  a 
higher  and  a  better  land,  and  enables  us  to  feel  whatdeath,  I  believe, 
is  meant  impressively  to  teach,  that  every  one  that  we  lose  is  one 
tic  less  to  attach  us  to  this  world,  and  one  tie  more  to  attract  us  up- 
ward to  that  better  and  brighter  world.  And  if  it  be  true  that  just 
in  the  ratio  in  which  our  children,  and  our  fathers,  and  our  mothen, 
and  our  brothers,  and  our  sisters  die,  this  world  becomes  more 
and  more  the  foreign  land,  and  heaven  becomes  more  and  more  our 
home,  then  must  the  affections,  if  rightly  inspired,  enlightened,  and 
sanctified,  be  lifted  up  from  this  strange  land,  where  there  is  scarcely 
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a  fold  left,  and  fastened  upon  that  brighter  and  better  land  where  our 
own  dear  tongue  is  spoken,  where  our  own  dear  friends  are  in  happy 
groups,  and  where  we  come  unto  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect, and  unto  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the 
blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better  things  than  the  blood  of 
Abel,  and  to  God,  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  new  Jerusalem,  the 
city  of  the  living  God  j  then,  indeed,  is  sorrow  sweetened  and 
sanctified. 

Sorrow  is  spiritual  and  holy  when  we  resolve  under  its  feeling 
to  be  more  devoted  to  God,  more  active  in  duty,  more  laborious 
in  sacrifice,  more   useful   in  our  day  ;    so  that  in    the  world    we 
shall   neither  be    a  blank   nor   a   blot,   but  a  gigantic   and   wide- 
spread  blessing.      If   the    death   of   those    we   loved   awakens   in 
our  hearts  this  firm  determination,  then  that  loss  was  from  God, 
for  it   takes   us   to   God ,    that   loss   was   a   blessing   in   disguise, 
for  it  has  been  sanctified  to  our  good,  and  to  the  good  of  others. 
There  is  a  sorrow  that  we  feel  for  the  loss  of  those  that  we  love 
when   a   country  thus   loses  a  patriot,   the   Church   of   Christ  a 
living  member  and  an  ornament,  and  the  world  one  that  made  it 
better  during  the  little  time  he  was  in  it  for  his  passage  through 
it.     Sorrow  is  sweetened  and  sanctified  to  us  when  it  makes  us 
look  forward,  more  anxiously  and  more  earnestly  to  that  blessed  day 
when  "  them  that  sleep  in  Christ  will   He  bring  with  Him,  and  we 
that  are  alive  shall  not  precede  them  that  are  dead  in  Christ ;  for  the 
trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  be  raised  first ;  then 
we  which  are   alive  and  remain  shall  be  changed,  and  caught  up 
together  with  them  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ;  and  so  shall  we  be 
for  ever  with  the  Lord."     And  what  a  glorious  prospect !     Graves 
that  now  scar  the  earth  as  with  wounds  will  all  be  abolished  ;  death 
will  be  cast  into  hell  j  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  earth's  solitary  places 
shall  blossom  like  the  rose  j  and  in  living,  and  holy,  and  regenerated 
bodies,  with  living,  holy,  and  happy  souls,  we  shall  see  creation  in 


more  ihan  its  first  Mush,  and  all  things  in  more  than  their  fim 
beaury,  and  we  shafl  wonder  that  vre  ever  clung  to  this  wrecked  and 
miserable  world,  and  failed  to  pot  our  hearts  and  our  hopes  forward 
to  that  beautiful  scene  where  the  new  Jerusalem  Cometh  down  from 
heaven  adorned  liicc  a  bride  for  the  bridegroom,  and  there  shal!  be 
no  more  sorrow,  nor  crying,  nor  tears,  but  ail  old  things  shall  have 
passed  away,  and  all  things  shall  have  become  new.  And  our  sorrow 
is  sweetened  and  sanctified  when  we  feel  that  as  those  of  ChrTSt"! 
people  that  icmain  become  fewer  those  of  Christ's  people  that  art 
with  Him  are  multiplying  i  and  that  the  rime  is  near,  and  comei 
nearer  every  day,  when  heaven  and  earth  shall  melt  into  one;  ana 
the  joy  at  meeting  those  long  sercrcd,  but  not  lost,  only  gone  before, 
shal!  more  than  compensate  for  all  the  griefs,  and  aches,  and  sor- 
rows which  we  felt. 

And  when  old  age  comes,  ore  can  then  scarcely  griere  at  the 
departure  of  an  aged  man  whose  heart  loves  the  Lord,  and  whose 
soul  as  it  leaves  its  worn-out  tenement  enters  into  the  presence  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  ship  coming  in  to  her 
harbour  after  a  long  voyage,  with  all  sails  set  ?  It  has  Irarersed  t 
thousand  miles,  with  the  sun  for  its  light,  with  the  sea  for  its  path, 
and  the  winds  for  its  speed;  what  might  have  been  its  grave  has 
been  its  pathway,  and  ihe  winds  that  might  have  wrecked  it  hare 
only  wafted  it  to  iis  shore.  It  has  travelled  by  day  and  by  night, 
by  reefs  and  by  quicksands,  in  storm  and  in  calm  ;  not  a  timber  t* 
started,  not  a  shred  of  the  canvas  is  torn,  and  it  glides  beautifully 
into  the  harbour,  as  if  it  were  an  answer  to  the  prayers  of  waiting 
parents,  and  waiting  wives,  and  waiting  children ;  beautifitl  in  itself, 
and  big  with  blessings  to  those  that  wait  and  long  for  its  arrival. 
But  more  beautiful  by  iar  is  that  Christian  old  man  who  set  sail  last 
Century  upon  the  ocean,  the  troubled  ocean  of  life  ;  who  has  reached 
the  middle  of  the  century  that  now  is  j  and  guided  by  sunshine,  and 
livertd  from  rects,  and  shoals,  and  tjuicksinds,  at  last  rcach'.-s  that 
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peaceful  haven  around  which  shall  crowd  faces  once  ^miliar,  and 
be  heard  voices  once  musical,  saying,  "  Let  us  rejoice,  for  our  long 
lost  is  now  found,  it  is  meet  that  we  should  make  merry."  And  thus 
there  will  be  joy  in  heaven  ever  as  one  enters  ;  and  the  sorrows  that 
we  felt  for  separations  upon  earth  shall  merge  into  joys  that  shall 
never  be  suspended. 


W-k^  ^esignaiion  of  ^afaili. 

AVID  was  the  youngest  son  of  Jesse.      His 

name  is  as   frequent,   at  least,  in   the   sacred 

Scriptures  as  that  uf  Abraham.     His  history  is 

full  of  lights  and  shadows — of  excellences  and 

defects.     He  was  born  at  Bethlehem.     Samuel 

at  Bethlehem  sought  to  anoint  one  of  the  family 

of  Jesse,  and  at  first  was  disposed  to  accept 

But  height  of  stature  was  not  by  any  means  a  royal 

David,  however,  was  divinely  indicated,  and  was 

taken  "  from  the  shccpfblds,  from  following  the  ewes  great 

with  young,"  to  feed  Israel.     We  arc  influenced  by  material  and 

gaudy  things ;  God  judges  otherwise. 

David  was  a  poet,  not  only  "born,"  but  "born  again."  He 
was  also  a  musician ;  the  tones  of  his  harp  laid  the  evil  spirit  in  Saul, 
and  the  words  of  his  poetry  have  cheered,  and  encouraged,  and 
elevated  the  heart  of  Christendom  for  eighteen  hundred  years. 

His  victory  over  the  Philistine  giant  gave  early  proof  of  military 

«     talent. 
Part  of  his  life  was  spent  at  the  court  of  Saul,  part  at  that  of 
Achish,  part  as  an  outlaw  at  Adullam,  and  in  the  heart  of  its  fast- 
nesses. 

Finally,  he  was  anointed  king  in  Hebron.  He  founded  Jeru- 
salem, "  the  city  of  David." 
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His  prosperous  reign  was  not  exempt  from  many  calamities. 
Plague,  rebellion,  treachery — endured  and  overcome — cast  deep 
shadows  on  his  history.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  was 
buried  in  Jerusalem,  ^'  and  his  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day." 
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^OON  it  appears  there 
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war  between  Israel  and  the 

,  between  whom  there  could  be  no  coalition. 
While  the  two  armies  were  advancing  to  battle,  a 
great  champion  from  Gath,  Goliath  by  name, 
stepped  forward  from  the  ranks  of  the  Philistines, 
and  challenged  any  one  Israelite,  the  bravest  and 
best,  to  3  duel,  the  result  of  which  should  decide 
the  issues  of  the  war.  David,  though  young  and 
recently  anointed,  despising  the  remonstrances  and 
objections  of  EUah  and  others,  volunteered  to  accept 
the  challenge.  Saul  hesitated  to  allow  a  stripling  to  risk  his  life, 
but  at  last,  givintf  a  reluctant  consent,  he  offered  David  his  own 
armour  as  a  protection.  David,  however,  refused,  courteously  but 
firmly,  the  armour  of  Saul,  and  took  with  him  only  his  pastoral 
staff,  and  five  smooth  stones  from  the  brook,  with  his  sling.  The 
Philistinu'  received  David  with  contemptuous  reproaches,  disdainful 
of  such  an  adversary.  But  David  replied  in  words  quiet  and 
humble,  and  yet  full  of  confidence,  "Thou  comest  to  me  with  a 
sword,  a  spear,  and  a  shield,  but  I  come  to  thee,  not  trusting  in 
flight,  or  in  power,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  by  whom 
inqucr  thee ;  for  the  Lord  saveth  not  with  sword  and  spear 
:  is  the  Lord's."  David  sent  forthwith  a  pL-bble  into 
,  and  he  fell  prostrate;  and  with  tniliath': 


1  shall  c 

for  the   hattk- 
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sword  he  cut  oiF  the  giant's  head,  and  brought  the  trophy  to  Saul- 
a  testimony  to  the  propriety  of  his  decision  and  the  divinity  of  his 
mission. 

This  victory  decided  the  issues  of  the  war.  It  was  not  courted 
by  David,  nor  was  the  combat  su^ested  on  the  side  of  Israel.  The 
gigantic  Philistine,  cased  in  armour,  and  physically  strong,  threw 
down  his  challenge  at  the  feet  of  the  army  of  Israel,  with  taunts  and 
defiance.  David  acc^ted  tbe  chaUcnge,  with  the  somewhat  he 
tating  consent  of  Saul,  Strong  in  the  conviction  that  his  cause  was 
ri^t  and  h»  protection  God.  The  suipling  son  of  Jesse  felt  the 
victory  was  not  "  by  might  or  power,"  but  by  his  help  who  is  the 
slueld  of  his  people  and  the  Saviour  of  all  that  put  theii  trust  in 
Him.  Apart  from  this  consideration,  moral  courage  has  a  force  of 
which  mere  physical  courage  is  destitute.  When  we  are  persuaded, 
oa  the  clearest  and  most  cogeat  reasons,  that  r^t  is  on  our  side,  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  most  defiant  challenge ;  for  right  is 
might  in  battle,  and  victory  also  in  the  long  run.  God  is  not,  as 
Napoleon  said,  with  the  strongest  battalions,  but  with  the  just  and 
r^hteous  cause.  Goliath  found  it  so,  and  Napole<»i  discovered  it, 
when  too  late  to  repair  the  wrongs  he  inflicted,  or  to  recall  the  errors 
he&U  into. 


P^Eibib  anb  Jonathan. 

f  H  ESE  two  royal  youths  were  ncariy  of  an  age ;  David'i 
many  accomplishments  had  created  admiration  in 
ihc  susceptible  heart  of  Jonathan.  They  made 
a  compact,  which  Jonathan  ratified  by  conferrmg 
on  David  his  robe.  When  David  returned  acon- 
qucror  from  the  wars  of  the  Philistines,  the  women, 
grateful  for  victory,  and  charmed  with  the  exploits  of 
David,  came  from  their  homes  and  formed  a  trium- 
phal procession,  in  order  to  express  thus  publicly  their 
appreciation  of  the  hero  of  the  day.  Saul  ought  to  have  rejoiced  that 
he  had  a  subject  and  a  soldier  worthy  of  such  recognition.  But  instead 
the  envious  and  evil  heart  of  the  monarch  was  roused  into  jealousy. 
David,  seeing  and  regretting  the  evil  spirit  that  had  taken  possession 
of  the  king,  seized  his  harp  and  threw  forth  from  its  sounding  strings 
some  beautiful  str.iins,  fitted  to  subdue  and  calm  his  tormented  heart. 
Saul,  like  a  savage,  aimed  a  javelin  at  the  head  of  the  young  minstrel, 
but  missed  his  mark.  He  then  banished  David  from  his  court.  Saul 
afterwards  promised  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  David — not  from  love 
to  David — but  soon  recalled  his  promise.  Saul,  it  is  evident,  had  made 
up  his  mini  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  killing  David.  Jonathan's 
affection,  however,  saved  David,  He  went  to  his  father,  remonstrated 
with  him  on  his  conduct,  and  displayed  the  brilliant  services  which  the 
son   of  Jesse  had  rendered  to  bis  crown.      Pacified  for  a  day  by  this 
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ew,  Saul's  wrath  returned  in  greater  force,  and  he  sought  again 
David  to  death.  Jonathan  arranged  with  David  that  he  should 
himself  from  the  king's  table,  and  wait  in  concealment  to  hear 
onathan  what  should  be  said  on  the  occasion.     Saul,  seeing 
s  place  empty,  inquired  for  the  son  of  Jesse ;  Jonathan  stated 
y  that  with  his  consent  David  had  gone  to  spend  the  day  with 
lily  at  Bethlehem.     Saul,  exasperated  at  the  loss  of  a  chance 
ng  David,  launched  a  javelin  at  Jonathan  ;  Jonathan  escaped. 
It  signals  to  David  that  all  at  home  was  danger,  while  he 
illy  hastened  to  David  and  dismissed  him  in  peace.     David 
>w  an  outlaw  at  Adullam,  a  fugitive  in  Engedi. 
tally,  Jonathan  is  killed  in  battle,  and  Saul  dies  a  suicide.  The  life 
.  was  in  harmony  with  so  wretched  an  end.    David  cherishing 
mory  of  Jonathan  as  a  friend,  beloved  as  a  brother,  and  for- 
Saul  all  his  unworthy  conduct,  gives  expression  to  one  of  those 
ite  elegiac  hymns,  which  are  unrivalled  for  beauty,  pathos,  and 
"  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places  :  how 
:  mighty  fallen !   Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  fhe  streets 
telon ;   lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice,  lest  the 
ers  of  the  uncircumcised  triumph.     Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
re  be  no  dew,  neither  let  there  be  rain,  upon  you,  nor  fields  of 
js  :  for  there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away,  the 
of  Saul,  as  though  he  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil.  .  .  . 
nd  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in 
leath  they  were  not  divided.  ...  Ye  daughters  of  Israel, 
)ver  Saul,  who  clothed  you  in  scarlet,  with  other  delights,  who 
ornaments  of  gold  upon  your  apparel.     How  are  the  mighty 
in  the  midst  of  the  battle  !     O  Jonathan,  thou  wast  slain  in 
ligh  places.     I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan : 
leasant  hast  thou  been  unto  me :  thy  love  to  me  was  wonder- 
ssing  the  love  of  women.     How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and 
apons  of  war  perished  !" 


<rm  I   III  ■■!  »ii-«  II  .   ...ittiO 

TKI   LITM  AMD  tEmtianj»  THl -YATRIAKCHS. 

It  is  beautiful  to  Me  how  David  |iiucs  hy  iinmrnrioned  the  gric 
ous  cnmet  of  SauL  the  dark  shadov\  *^t  'est  on  hit  memoiy,  a 
throva  up  into  cloirest  light  whatever  vas  good,  or  gre^  or  ool 
Ip  ,bii  life.  Death  aeeini  to  ui  to  maid  a  transfiguriog  a. 
•oAening  light  over  the  departed,  and  to  indt  down,  in  Mir  rec( 
lections,  all  that  disfigured  and  dc&ced  ihcm  in  life. 


AUL  was  a  man  of  fitful  temper  and  violent  passions, 
the  victim  of  jealousy  and  envy.  He  saw  much  in 
David  that  he  loved  and  admired,  but  more  still 
that  he  dreaded,  as  a  candidate  for  his  throne, 
sure  of  success,  and  destined  to  displace  him  and  his 
dynasty.  This  alone  accounts  for  many  of  the 
scenes  that  ensued — scenes  which  reflect  great  dis- 
credit upon  Saul,  and  in  most  instances  bring  out  the 
excellences  of  David,  his  son-in-law.  Hunted  like  a 
partridge  on  the  mountains,  a  fugitive  and  firiendtess, 
David  at  last  finds  a  retreat  in  a  fortified  place  or  cave, 
fortified  by  nature  and  art.  With  him  David  had  a 
if  bandits  and  beggars  for  an  army,  and  rather  unre- 
''ablc  support  in  his  counsellors.  These,  however,  he  brought  under 
discipline,  and  made  them  coalesce  in  his  object.  Those  he  had  to 
Conciliate  were  the  very  off-scourings  of  the  land — men  that  fled 
to  him,  not  because  they  were  patriotic,  nor  that  they  cared  for  his 
credit,  nor  very  much  for  his  safety ;  but  because  many  of  them 
were  deeply  in  debt,  and  wanted  to  satisfy  creditors — honestly  if  they 
could,  dishonestly  if  they  could  not ;  and  others  were  discontented, 
quarrelsome,  and  fretful,  dissatisfied  with  everything  In  which  they 
did  not  play  a  conspicuous  part.  They  gathered  themselves  unto 
him,  and  he  became — much  to  his  own  personal  inconvenience,  but 
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from  sheer  necessity — captain  and  leader  over  them.      Of 'tfaeife 
discontented  debtors  and  malcontents  there  were  altogether  about 
four  hundred,  and  with  this  motley  band  David  had  to  defend  himself 
They  were  neither  patriots,  gathered  together  to  defend  their  father- 
land, nor  honest  men,  enlisting  to  lend  their  aid  for  pay  to  the  cause 
they  believed  to  be  right ;  they  fled  to  him  simply  because  they  were 
repelled   from   everybody  else,  and   were  actuated    by  the   mos^ 
mercenary  and  selfish  motives  and  aims*     David,  as  if  conscious 
that  he  had  very  little  security  in  such  a  motley  and  miserable  group, 
went  to  Mizpeh  of  Moab,  and  told  the  king  of  Moab,  I  have  very 
little  in  this  world  that  I  care  much  about,  except  my  fadier  and  my 
mother.     These  vagabonds  I  have  gathered  together  will  not  help 
mc  in  protecting  them ;  will  you,  therefore,  do  me  the  kindness  to 
take  charge  of  my  aged  parents,  Jesse  and  my  mother,  until  I  know 
what  God  in  his  providence   will  do  for  me  ?     And  the  king  of 
Moab  undertook  the  charge  of  them. 

The  prophet  Gad  advised  David  not  to  abide  any  longer  in 
Adullam.     Saul,  having  heard  of  David's  retreat,  and  of  the  men 
that  were  with  him,  addressed  his  servants :  ''  Hear  now,  ye  Ben- 
jamites  j"  and  appealing  purely  to  what  is  mercenary  in  their  hearts, 
he   continues,    *'Will   the    son   of  Jesse   give   every   one   of  you 
fields  and  vineyards,  and  make  you  all  captains  of  thousands,  and 
captains  of  hundreds,  that  all  of  you  have  conspired  against  me  ?** 
He  supposed,  having  a  mercenary  soul  himself,  that  nobody  could  be 
actuated  by  anything  but  mercenary  motives.     Mercenary  persons 
impute  to  others  mean  and  mercenary  ends.     Saul  substantially  said 
to  them,  "  Do  you  think  you  will  get  better  vineyards,  better  wines 
better  food,  better  raiment,  from  this  restless  fellow  David  than  fror 
mc  ?     I  ask  you  to  look  to  your  own  interests,  make  them  the  chi 
thing,  and  consider  well  the  main  chance,  and  then  decide  accor 
ingly."     Docg  the  Edomitc,  set  over  the  servants  of  Saul,  was  a  v 
person.     His  whole  heart  was  bent  upon  his  own  personal  aggr. 
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dizement,  and  be  was  ready  to  lie,  or  deceive,  or  malign,  or  curse,  or 
praise,  as  was  most  likely  to  promote  his  own  selfish  ends.     Docg 
became  a  tale-bearer,  and  very  needlessly  said,  "  I  saw  the  son  of 
Jesst  coming  to  Nob,  to  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub" — that  is, 
the  high  priest ; — "  and  he  inquired  of  the  Lord  for  him,  and  gave 
.    him  victuals,  and  gave  him  the  sword  of  Goliath  the  Philistine."     In 
all  this,  Doeg  acted  as  a  spy.     If  Saul  had  been  a  right-minded  man, 
he  would  have  ordered  Doeg  to  be  imprisoned ;  but,  instead  of  that, 
it  served  his  purpose  to  make  use  of  him,  and  Doeg  felt  it  served  his 
to  act  as  a  spy  ;  and  therefore  Saul  accepted  the  information  which 
Doeg  volunteered,  and  sent  for  the  venerable  high  priest,  and  asked 
him,  "  Are  these  things  so  ?"     Ahimelech  the  high  priest  replied  in 
language  so  transparent,  so  ingenious,  so  palpably  true,  that   his 
innocence  would  have  been  established  and  vindicated  in  the  estimate 
of  any  sensible  or  charitable  man.     He  said,  "  I  never  could  have 
meant  to  enter  into  any  conspiracy  against  your  majesty's  throne  j 
for  David  is  your  son-in-law,  he  married  your  daughter ;  and  when 
he  came  to  me,  a  fugitive  and  in  want,  and  alleging  that  he  had  a 
message  from  the  king,  I  gave  him  food — that  is  perfectly  true  ;  and 
as  he  had  no  sword  to  defend  himself" — society  then,  like  some 
outposts  of  society  now,  being  beset  with  plunderers  and  thieves — 
^^I  gave  him  one  to  defend  himself  j   and  in  all  this  I  acted,  I 
believed  and  felt,  as  a  loyal  subject,  and  a  dutiful  servant  of  the 
crown,  and  never  dreamed  of  doing  anything  that  could  give  offence 
to   you,   or   be    misconstrued."      Saul,   instead   of    accepting   this 
explanation,  ordered  his  servants,  called  here  footmen,  that  is,  his 
infantry,  to  put  the  priests  to  death.     These  noble-minded  men  saw 
^his  was  a  command  unlawful  in  the  sight  of  God— unmistakably 
so ;  and  they  refused  to  execute  it,  thus  obeying  God ;  and  having 
t*efused  to  obey  man,  they  were  ready  to  take  the  consequences, 
Doeg  was  a  handy  and  pliant  personage,  ready  for  any  wickedness^ 
and  disposed  to  flinch  from  no  crime  that  would  subserve  his  selfish 
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ends.     Doeg  the  Edomite,  therefore,  steps 
your  service  -,  and  with  my  friends  and 


1  and  says,  *'  I 
s  I  am  ready  i 
away  all  these  rubbish  of  priests,  who  have  turned  traito 
conspired  against  your  majc5ty."  The  priests  were  all  slain  W 
edge  of  the  sword  ;  and  not  satisfied  with  that,  he  put  t< 
infants,  and  women,  and  children,  and  oxen,  and  asses,  with  tl 
of  the  sword,  and  destroyed  the  whole  city  of  Nob. 

Abialhar  showed  all  to  David,  David,  with  a  deeply  si 
heart,  though  conscious  of  perfect  innocence  in  the  matter,  f 
he  had  been  the  occasion,  if  not  ihc  cause,  of  .ill  the  slaughti 
wept,  and  sorrowed,  and  grieved  tii  'he  sight  of  God. 

How  truly  we  learn,  from  history  as  well  as  from  inspiratJc 
from  SjuI  who  occupied  the  throne  down  to  Docg  the  Edom: 
mercenary  and  subservient  minister  of  his  vile  passions,  the  Y 
man  is  by  nature  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  v 
Human  historians,  in  their  pages,  depict  outward  facts  and 
events,  tracing  as  they  may  be  able  with  the  intuition  of  geni 
links  that  knit  them  together  i  but  the  historians  of  God's 
inspired  by  his  spirit,  and  seeing  things  in  a  higher  and  pure 
not  only  depict  outward  phenomena,  events,  and  facts,  but  3 
bare  the  motives  and  springs  in  which  they  originate,  and  sho* 
man  is  capable  of,  if  it  were  not  for  the  grace  of  Almighty  G> 


AVID,  a  fugitive  from  the  persecuting  fury  of 
*  Saul,  reached  at  last  the  wilderness  of  Engedi, 
situated  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  a  mountainous  district,  abounding  with 
caverns  of  great  depth,  size,  and  extent.  Saul, 
hearing  that  David  had  fled  to  Engcdi,  and 
determined,  at  whatever  cost,  to  extirpate  him 
and  his  from  the  canh,  that  there  might  be  found  no 
successor  to  the  throne  in  the  shepherd  son  of  Jesse, 
puisued  him  with  three  thousand  men  amid  rocks  trodden 
only  by  the  wild  goats,  slippery  and  precipitous.  At  length  he 
arrived  on  level  ground,  where  there  was  a  cave.  In  eastern 
countries,  caves  in  the  rocks  and  hills  arc  had  recourse  to  by 
travellers  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  them  from  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun  at  noonday,  and  where,  covering  up  their  feet 
with  their  cloak  or  plaid,  they  lie  down  and  repose  in  a  cool  and 
delicious  atmosphere.  Saul,  wearied  probably  by  the  chase,  entered, 
covered  up  his  feet,  and  fell  asleep.  David— by  a  singular  chance, 
the  world  would  call  it,  by  am  arrangement  providential  and  deteiv 
mined,  we  know  well — went  into  the  same  cave.  The  instant  that 
the  ijicn  of  David  saw  Saul  asleep,  they  said  to  David,  "  This  is  the 
day  of  which  the  Lord  said  unto  thee,  Behold,  I  will  deliver  thine 
enemy  into  thine  hand."     David  perhaps  was  at  first  tempted  to  kill 
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who  had  done  him  so  much  wrong,  and  for  whom,  and  his 
md  throne,  he  had  suffered  so  much  evil.  He  rose,  however, 
and  only  cut  otF  the  skirt  of  the  large  outer  robe  of  the  sleeping 
monarch,  while  his  sleep  was  noc  disturbed,  and  kept  the  skirl  as  a 
trophy.  Having  done  this,  he  felt  at  first,  in  his  stnslilvc  conscience, 
as  if  he  had  acted  wrong;  he  thought  within  himself,  *' Whatever 
be  the  conduct  of  the  man,  he  is  the  king  ;  and  if  I  am  dissatisfied 
with  him,  the  individual,  as  i  have  just  cause  to  be,  that  is  not  ta 
make  me  rise  up  against  the  ordinsnce  of  God,  and  injure  him  who^ 
with  all  his  personal  faults,  is  the  King  of  Israel,  and  its  legitimate 
and  proper  ruler."  Therefore  hi^  heart  smote  him,  because  be  had 
used  the  fireedom  of  cutting  off  a  portion  of  Saul's  robe.  Perhaps 
he  did  it  at  first  without  any  ulterior  design  ;  but  wc  shall  see  in  the 
sequel  of  the  story  that  this  seeming  accident  was  the  evidence  to 
Saul  how  much  he  was  in  the  power  of  Oavid,  and  thereby  a  demon- 
stration he  could  not  resist  that  he  had  to  deal,  not  with  a  venomous 
opponent,  but  with  a  loving,  loyal,  and  Christian  young  man,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  wrongs,  wished  well  to  Saul,  and  prosperity  to  his 
kingdom,  and  who  therefore  would  not,  even  when  the  monarch  wis 
in  his  power,  gratify  the  passion  of  revenge  by  putting  to  death  ore 
who  well  deserved  to  die.  David  left  the  cave,  and  cried  after  Saul 
in  language  that  became  a  subject  addressing  his  king,  "  My  lord  thi: 
king.  And  when  Saul  looked  behind  him,  David  stooped  with  his 
face  to  the  earth,  and  bowed  himself.  And  David  said  to  Saul, 
Wherefore  hearest  thou  men's  words,  saying,  Behold,  David  seekcih 
thy  hurt" — that  is,  the  words  of  bad  counsellors  and  ministers 
around  the  throne,  seeking  selfish  and  nefarious  ends,  who  have  tried 
to  indoctrinate  the  heart  of  the  king  with  the  untrue  notion,  that 
David  was  his  enemy,  and  anxious  to  destroy  him.  "  Now,"  said 
David,  **  if  I  be  your  enemy,  I  had  you  in  my  power ;  why  did  I 
spare  you  >  Behold,  (his  day  thijie  eyes  have  seen  how  that  the 
i  hiid  delivered  thee  to-day  into  mine  b^md  in  the  cave,  and 
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lade  me  kill  thee,  but  mine  eye  spared  thee,  and  I  said,  I  will  not 
put  forth  mine  hand  against  my  lord,  for  he  is  the  Lord's  anointed." 
-And  then  he  appealed  to  the  fragment  of  his  robe  which  he  had  cut 
off,  to  show  how  surely  Saul  might  have  been  his  victim,  and  how 
true  was  his  own  assertion,  that  he  had  no  private,  party,  or 
i"evengeful  feeling  towards  one  from  whom,  however,  he  had  received 
nothing  but  evil.  David  added,  "  Now  that  I  have  shown  you  I  have 
no  hostile  feelings  towards  you  as  my  sovereign,  what  can  tempt  you 
to  pursue  and  persecute  me  ?  After  whom  is  the  King  of  Israel 
come  out  ?  After  whom  dost  thou  pursue  ?  After  a  dead  dog  ? 
One  who  is  really  not  worth  the  expenditure  of  so  much  trouble, 
or  the  excitement  of  your  heart  by  so  much  fury." 

When  David  had  thus  shown  what  he  really  felt,  and  proved 

>V'hat   he    felt    by   very   sensible    and    irresistible    evidence,    Saul 

sHowed  that,  with  all  his  cruelty,    there  lay   in    the  quiet  depths 

oF  his  heart  much  of  tender  and   human  sensibility,  and  that  he 

C'ould  appreciate  disinterested  sacrifice  and  goodness.     "  Saul  then 

lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept ;"  and  he  said  to  David — what  was 

''^ally  David's  noblest  triumph,  a  far  more  splendid  triumph  than  if 

'^^  had  killed  the  king  and  seated  himself  upon  his  throne — "  Thou 

^^t  more  righteous  than  I,  for  thou  hast  rewarded  me  good,  whereas 

^     have  rewarded  thee  evil."     The  way  to  exasperate  enmity  is  to 

'"^^aliate  blow  for  blow,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth.     But  if  it  were 

'^ot    your  better  nature,  but  a  mere  course  of  policy  that  would 

'"^dound  to  the  greatest  good,  your  best  course  would  be   to  reward 

^^il  with  good,  to  overcome  hatred  with  loving-kindness,  and  to  hi 

'^^n  feel  how  mean  is  revenge,  how  magnificent  is  the  retaliation 

^^  loving-kindness.     And  therefore  Saul  argues,   "  If  a  man  find 

^*s  enemy,  will  he  let  him  go  well  away  ?     Wherefore  the  Lord 

*'^'Ward  thee  good    for    that    thou    hast   done   unto    me   this   day. 

,      A.nd  now,  behold,  I  know  well  that  thou  shalt  surely  be  king." 

M^  Strange   event !     He  who  pursued  David  to  destroy  him  is  now 
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prostrate,  a  suppliant  at  his  feet,  and  begs  of  him  with  prophetic 
impulse,  when  he  shall  be  king,  to  deal  tenderly  with  him  and  his. 
David,  with  all  the  candour  by  which  he  was  characterized,  sware 
to  him  accordingly. 

Precedents  so  beautiful,  so  expedient,  so  holy,  cannot  be  too 
carefully  stored  in  the  memory,  too  ardently  exhibited  in  the  life; 
and  Were  the  whole  of  mankind  to  treat  one  another  as  David  treateii 
Saul,  we  should  begin  to  breathe  the  air  and  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  J 
a  millennial  day,  and  earth  would  begin  to  melt  away  into  the  gloty 
and  the  blessedness  of  heaven.  God  delivered  Saul  into  David's 
hand,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  exercise  iaith  and  patiencci 
He  had  a  promise  of  the  kingdom,  but  no  command  to  slay  the 
king.  He  reasons  strongly,  both  with  himself  and  with  his  men, 
against  doing  Saul  any  hurt.  He  not  only  would  not  do  this  bad 
thing  himself,  but  he  would  not  suffer  those  about  him  to  do  il- 
Thus  he  rendered  good  for  evil  to  him  from  whom  he  received  evil 
for  good,  and  became  herein  an  example  to  us  all. 
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ABAL  was  a  silly,  foolish  person.  If  that  had 
been  aJ!,  it  might  have  been  his  misfortune ;  for  a 
J  person  is  not  responsible  for  having  little  intellect, 
or  poor  judgment,  or  a  weak  imagination,  because 
such  are  given  him  of  God,  and  for  these,  therefore, 
he  is  not  responsible  j  but  Nabal  was  to  be  blamed, 
for  he  was  also  churlish,  coarse,  fretful,  and  of  a  bad 
temper.  He  was  of  the  house  of  Caleb,  a  man  that 
followed  the  Lord  fully.  He  had  the  misfortune  to 
inherit  a  noble  name,  and  to  disgrace  that  name  by  a 
churlish,  obstinate,  and  perverse  temper.  Far  better  have  a  good 
temper  and  a  pious  heart,  and  no  ancestral  lineage  to  refer  to,  than 
the  noblest  ancestry,  but  along  with  it  the  distinction  to  disgrace  it 
hy  inconsistent  conduct, 

Nabal  had  married  a  woman  whose  first  and  noblest  feature  was 
that  she  had  "  a  good  understanding,"  and  that  is  strikingly  shown 
in  her  dialogue  with  David  ;  and,  secondly,  that  "  she  was  a  woman 
of  a  beautiful  countenance  ;"  and  it  was  a  great  misfortune  that  so 
good  and  beautiful  a  woman  should  be  married  to  so  churlish  and 
ill-tempered  a  husband. 

David,  now  in  the  wilderness,  a  refugee  from  Saul,  who  still 
hunted  him  like  a  partridge  on  the  mountains,  along  with  the  handful 
of  men  with  whom  he  had  fled,  .ind  being  reduced  to  great  straits 
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sent  out  (CD  young  men  to  this  Nabal,  instructing  them  to  address 
him  in  the  most  courteous,  Christian,  and  becoming  lenns.  "  Greet 
him  in  my  name" — that  is,  present  my  compliments  to  him — "and 
thus  shall  ye  say  to  him  that  liveth  in  prosperity,  Peace  be  both  to 
thee,  and  peace  be  to  thine  house,  and  peace  be  unM  all  that  thou 
hast."  Nothing  was  more  calculated  to  subdue  the  ill-temper  of 
Nabal,  and  to  make  an  opening  lor  the  very  reasonable  request  that 
David  was  about  to  nudce.  He  -bade  the  young  men  tell  Nabal, 
"  We  have  protected  your  shepherds  when  thiy  were  exposed  H» 
peril  i  and  though  we  may  have  lived  like  wandering  Arabs,  and  !,■ 
like  the  emir  of  the  desert,  dependent  on  plunder,  yet  wc  have 
protected  your  shepherds,  and  taken  nothing  from  them  by  stealth  or 
by  force.  Ask  your  own  young  men,  and  they  will  be  witnesses  in 
our  favour.  And  therefore  I  beg  of  you  now  that  you  will  look  to 
these  young  men  ;  and  as  we  are  poor,  and  hungry,  and  destitute, 
we  ask  not  for  luxuries,  nor  lor  things  that  you  could  with  difficult]' 
Sparc,  but  for  sheep,  or  oxen,  or  bread — the  very  first  thing  thai  ■ 
conieth  to  your  hands;  give  it  unto  thy  servants,  and  to  thysoD 
David."     It  is  the  language  o(  affection  and  respect. 

When  they  had  made  this  reasonable  request,  couched  in  the  most 
courteous  terms,  Nabat,  one  would  have  thought  would  hive  said,  if 
he  had  not  anything  to  spare,  that  he  was  extremely  sorry  it  was  not 
in  his  power,  and  would  have  returned  the  courtesy  with  which  they 
had  approached  him.  But  this  sulky,  ill-tempered  man,  instead  of 
doing  so,  breaks  forth  into  the  most  abusive  language!  *'Who  is  this 
David  ?" — ^jusc  as  if  he  did  not  know  perfectly  well — "  and  who  is 
the  son  of  Jesse  ?  There  be  many  servants  now-a-days  that  break 
away  every  man  from  his  master,  and  I  dare  say  he  is  some  runaway 
servant,  who  has  lost  his  place  by  his  misconduct,  his  dishonesty, 
and  bad  temper  ;  and  as  he  would  not  work  for  his  bread,  no  doubt 
he  has  come  to  me  in  order  to  live  in  indolence,  in  ease,  and  at 
pcnplo's  exp^^nse."     There  was  not  the  least  ground  f( 
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;;  it  ^as  his  own  vile  imagination  and  horrid  temper  that 
d  this  most  uncharitable  construction.  And  then  he  ex- 
being  a  genuine  monopolist,  "  Shall  I  then  take  my  bread, 
water,  and  my  flesh  that  I  have  killed  for  my  shearers,  and 
nto  men  whom  I  know  not  whence  they  be  ?*'  What  a 
1  specimen  of  a  perfect  vortex,  absorbing  everything ! 
thing  is  mine  ;*'  and  yet  it  was  not ;  he  was  but  a  trustee  for 
sponsible  to  God  for  his  use  or  abuse  of  it ;  and  instead  of 
it  closer  to  himself,  as  if  that  would  save  it,  he  ought  rather 
dispersed,  to  have  given  to  the  poor,  and  to  have  tasted  a 
that  would  have  sweetened  his  sour  temper.  "  There  is 
tereth,  and  yet  increaseth ;  and  they  that  water  others  shall 
res  be  watered." 

id,  finding  his  young  men  sent  back  without  a  single  morsel 
1,  showed  that  he  had  some  temper  too,  and  did  what  he 
called  upon  to  do ;  he  ordered  his  men  to  gird  on  their 
to  make  ready,  and  take  by  force  what  this  man  would 
by  courtesy.  Hospitality  was  then  a  duty ;  it  is  so  now. 
se  hospitality  was  then  a  crime  ;  and  for  David  to  go  to  this 
t  ill-tempered  monopolist,  who  had  refused  bread  to  those  that 
rishing  of  hunger,  and  to  take  it  by  force,  in  such  and  so 
i  a  state  of  society,  and  also  under  such  circumstances  and 
rtme  as  was  that  of  Israel,  was  perhaps  only  what  was  his 

there  happened  to  be  in  this  churlish  man's  service  a  very 
vant,  who  loved  the  man  in  spite  of  his  vile  temper,  and  loved 
ress  also.  He  therefore  went  to  her  in  confidence,  and  told 
fact — that  Nabal  had  acted  in  a  very  wrong  way,  that  David 
essively  angry,  that  he  was  coming  to  avenge  himself,  and 

would  sweep  the  place  clear  of  all  its  inhabitant^ — take 
ng  that  Nabal  called  his  own,  unless  some  attempt  were 

propitiate  him,  and  to  satisfy  his  reasonable  demands.  Abigail 
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fonhwith  went  our  widi  an  immente  quantity  of  provision,  with 
clusters  of  raisins,  cakes  of  figs,  parched  corn,  sheep,  and  wine,  and 
and  when  she  met  David,  she  fell  on  her  iace,  and  said,  in 
must  beautiful  and   touching   language,  "  Upon  me,  my  lord,  upon 
me  let  this  iniquity  be.    Let  me  suffer,  let  me  be  punished,  for  what 
has  been  done.     Let  not  my  lord,  I  pray  thee,  regard  this  man  of 
Belial."     That  was  rathor  a  strong  expression  for  a  wife  to  use  of 
her  husband  i  but  no  doubt  his  conduct  justified  it,  and  in  David's 
judgment  certainly  it  was  not  over  the  truth.     And  she  said,  with 
great  good  sense,  "  Nabal  is  his  name,  and  fcdly  is  with  him.     Now 
therefore,  my  lord,  as  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  seeing 
the  Lord  hath  withholdcn  thee  from  coming  to  shed  blood,  and  from 
avenging  thyself  with  thine  own   hand,  now  let  thine  enemies,  and 
they  that  seek  evil  to  my  lord,  be  as  Nabal.  .....  I  pray  thee, 

forgive  the  trespass  of  thine  handmaid  :  for  the  Lord  will  certainly 
make  my  lord  a  sure  house" — knowing  that  David  was  to  be  king  in 
Israel.  **  Yet  a  man  is  risen  to  pursue  thee,  and  to  seek  thy  soul ) 
but  the  soul  of  my  lord  shall  be  bound  in  the  bundle  of  Ufc."  Here 
follows  a  beautiful  expression,  a  precious  truth.  ^'  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  when  you  shall  have  ascended  to  the  throne  that  shall 
i^vcr  be  known  by  the  rume  of  the  throne  o(  David,  and  shall  wear 
the  royal  purple,  and  shall  sway  a  sceptre  without  a  precedent  for  iti 
greatness,  and  without  a  parallel  for  its  gtory,  that  at  that  day,  if  you 
will  only  spare  my  poor  foolish  husband  and  them  that  are  his,  you 
will  have  no  lurking  regret  in  your  memory  that  you  have  shed 
blood,  nor  that  my  lord  hath  avenged  himself."  The  ai^umeatis 
most  admirable.  We  should  never  do  a  deed,  the  recollection  of 
which  will  be  painful ;  it  is  a  reason  for  abstinence,  not  only  from 
crime,  but  from  what,  lawful  in  itself,  must  be  painful  in  our  recol« 
lections.  David  at  once  accepted  it.  *  Blessed,"  he  said,  "  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  which  sent  thee  this  day  to  meet  me,"  The 
eloquence  of  her  speech,  the  iinpressiveness  of  her  appearance,  ihe 
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candour  with  which  she  spoke,  the  just  arguments  which  she  used, 
show  that  a  woman  may  be,  as  she  has  often  proved  herself, 
possessed  of  intellect  superior  to  that  of  man  ^  and  that  the  notion 
that  woman  is  intellectually  an  inferior  being  is  altogether  a  misin* 
terpretation. 

David's  wrath   was  overcome,  and  he  promised  that  nothing 
should  be  done  to  hurt  her  or  Nabal. 

Abigail  came  to  Nabal,  and  found  him  adding  to  his  folly,  his 
brutality,  and  cross  temper,  the  low  and  disgusting  vice  of  drunken- 
ness. ''  He  was  very  drunken,  wherefore  she  told  him  nothing,  less 
^r  more.*'  Here  again  her  good  sense  breaks  out.  Speak  to  a 
drunken  man,  and  you  will  meet  with  retaliations  of  bad  usage ; 
^nd  hence,  with  great  good  sense  and  forethought,  she  waited  till  the 
alcohol  had  evaporated,  and  its  effects  had  ceased ;  and  when  she 
told  Nabal,  his  nerves  unstrung  by  drunkenness,  his  health  impaired 
l^y  his  horrid  temper,  and  unable  to  stand  the  shock,  ^^  his  heart  died 
^vithin  him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone.  And  it  came  to  pass  about 
ten  days  after,  that  the  Lord  smote  Nabal,  that  he  died.'^ 

When  David  heard  that  Nabal  was  dead,  he  blessed  the  Lord, 

Who  had  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  reproach ;  and  ^^  David  sent  and 

Communed  with  Abigail,  to  take  her  to  him  to  wife.*'     This  was 

not  immediately  on  the  death  of  Nabal ;  there  is  evidence  that  a 

long  interval  elapsed.     She  felt  that,  to  be  the  wife   of  a   royal 

personage — for  such  he  was  in  destiny,  if  not  yet  in  fact — was  more 

than  she  deserved,  a  dignity  she  had  no  title  to ;  but,  nevertheless,  as 

David's  first  wife  was  lost  or  divorced,  he  took  her,  and  she  became 

his  wife.     But  at  the  same  time  it  is  just  to  add — what  was  a  stain 

upon  all  the  illustrious  characters  of  Old  Testament  Scripture — 

he  had  more  wives  than  one.     Polygamy  was  suffered,  we  are  told, 

by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts ;  wherefore  on  this  account 

it  is  difficult  to  say  \  but  this  we  are  sure  of,  it  was  contrary  to 

the  law  enacted  in  Paradise — contrary  to  that  law  as  enforced  and 
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explained  by  our  blessed  Lord  ^  and  whoever  was  guilty  of  it,  it  Was 
sin  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Wc  do  not  expect  to  find  in  this  history  of  the  human  heart,  in 
all  its  phases,  a  single  perfect  character ;  all  were  flawed,  and 
needed  forgiveness.  One  only,  in  magnificent  contrast,  was  holy, 
harmless,  undcfiled,  separate  from  sinners — that  we  may  see  how 
much  there  is  in  each  of  us  that  needs  to  be  forgiven,  how  much 
there  was  in  Christ  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  all  mankind. 
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AUL  at  Ict^h  meets  that  end  which  was  wonhy,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  of  such  a  ruler.  His  early 
days  were  full  of  promise;  he  seemed  to  be  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord,  and  within  to  be  as  pure,  holy, 
2nd  spiritual  as  in  size  be  excelled  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen.  By  and  by,  however,  one  evil 
passion  gets  access  to  his  spirit,  the  most  grovel- 
ling and  debasing  passion  that  can  possibly  occupy 
the  human  heart — namely,  envy :  mean  and  foolish  in 
iaclf,  and  often  most  disastrous  in  its  issues.  For  what 
is  envy  ?  Not  a  determination,  worthy  of  ntan,  to  rise  to  the  height 
of  another's  excellence  ;  but  dissatisfaction  with  others  because  they 
are  more  successful,  and  a  desire  to  pull  down  the  successful  rival 
to  its  own  low  level.  He  saw  in  David  excellences  and  virtues 
which  he  did  not  care  to  imitate,  and  therefore  he  envied  David  his 
excellence,  his  prosperity,  his  progress.  The  result  was,  his  heart 
became  so  diseased,  his  spirit  so  troubled,  that  all  the  splendours  of  a 
palace  could  not  lighten  its  gloom,  and  all  the  dignities  of  a  throne 
could  not  comfort  him,  as  long  as  David  prospered,  and  was  blessed 
of  God,  and  praised  by  his  countrymen.  David,  pitying  rather  than 
censuring  Saul,  approaches  him  as  a  physician,  and  with  the  sweet 
(oundi  of  his  harp,  lays,  only  for  «  season — for  that  was  all  the 
influence  they  could  exert-^hc  traubled  spirit  of  the  infatuated 
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monarch.  But,  alas  !  the  monarch  repays  David's  kindness  with 
successive  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  take  his  hfe.  Saul  soon 
begins  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  his  own  course  by  being  cast  ofF  of 
God,  and  refused  an  answer  when  he  consulted  the  usual  oracles  and 
means  of  information.  In  this  state  of  disappointment,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  very  thing  which  he  himself  had  at  one  lime  most 
justly  condemned — witchcraft;  he  consulted  an  infamous  and  a 
superstitious  woman,  who  pretended  to  exercise  control  over  spirits 
above,  or  engaged  to  evoke  them  from  the  vasty  deep,  and  so  to  fitiJ 
through  these  sources  solutions  of  difficulties  which  he  could  not 
arrive  at  through  the  teaching  and  the  instruction  of  God.  At  last, 
we  find  the  degraded  monarch  in  a  worse  position  than  the  King 
Lear  of  the  great  dramatic  poet — cast  forth  from  happiness  and 
peace  with  God,  into  the  bleak  desert  of  exile  and  estrangement 
from  ail  joyous  and  blessed  things.  Meanwhile,  worse  than  the 
winds  of  heaven,  and  the  storm,  and  rain,  and  snow,  his  own  fierce 
passions,  and  impetuous  depravities  and  propensities  buftcted  him 
hither  and  thither,  till  his  career  of  disappointment  is  closed  by  his 
enemies  ovcrcomiiig  him,  and  vHth  him  ail  the  hosts  of  Israel ; 
white  he  who  lived  a  depraved  and  a  wilful  sinner  dies  a  miserable 
and  unhappy  suicide. 

So  ends  the  biography  of  Saul,  With  his  armour-bearer  and  his 
three  sons,  he  Hcb  slain  upon  the  Mount  Gilhoa  i  and  among  those 
three  sons  was  one  really  superior  to  the  rest — Jonathan.  It  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  chastisement  to  Saul  if  he  had  seen  Jonathan 
spared.  He  lived  long  enough  to  sec  his  sons  slain,  the  banners  of 
his  country  trampled  in  the  dust,  the  uncircumcised  rejoicing  over 
the  ruin.  After  he  fell  by  his  own  hand,  his  head  was  cut  off,  his 
armour  was  placed  in  the  house  of  the  heathen  god,  and  he  himself 
buried  with  the  burial  of  the  poorest  and  worst  of  the  Philistines — 
unhonoured  in  life,  and  scarcely  lamented  in  death.  He  had  learned 
in  life  that  the  ways  of  the  transgressor  arc  hard. 
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David's  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  is  replete  with  pathos  : 
**  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places  :  how  are  the 
mighty  fallen  ! "     He   apostrophizes   in   eloquent   terms  the   high 
places  of  the  field,  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  and  pronounces  a  curse 
upon  them :  ''  Let  there  be  no  dew  nor  rain  upon  you,  because  you 
liave  been  the  scene  of  so  disastrous  a  slaughter,  so  terrible  and 
destructive  a  reverse/*     He  speaks  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  as  "  lovely 
and  pleasant  in  their  lives."     How  true  is  it  that  death  seems  to 
extinguish  painful  personal  reminiscences !     When  we  accompany 
(o  the  grave  the  dead  dust  of  one  with  whom  we  may  ofteii  have 
<luarrelled  in  life,  how  disposed  is  memory,  how  willing  is  the  heart 
^o  throw  into  the  shadow  gre^t  defects,  and  to  bring  into  brilliant  and 
prominent  relief  all   remembered   excellences   and   long-hidden  or 
denied  beauties  of  character  \     It  is  well  it  should  be  so.     David 
forgets  all  the  bitterness  of  Saul,  all  the  persecutions  he  encountered 
ftom  him,  and  remembers  and  magnifies  his  excellence,  and  joins 
him  with  one  who  was  his  greatest  and  his  warmest  friend — speaks 
of  them  as  not  divided  in  death,  as  pleasant  in  their  lives,  as  charac- 
terised by  great  speed,  and  strength,  and  prowess.     Turning  round 
to  those  who  would  weep  most  bitterly— fbr  it  is  woman's  eyes  that 
weep  most  tenderly  and  truly  over  the  memory  of  the  &llen  brave — 
he  says,  •'  Ye  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul,  who  clothed  you 
in  scarlet,  with  other  delights,  who  put  on  ornaments  of  gold  qpon 
your  apparel."     How  touching  are  the  words,  ^^  I  am  distressed  for 
thee,  my  brother  Jonathan  ;  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto  me ; 
thy   love  to   me  exceeded  that   love  which   is   deepest  and  most 
enduring.     How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war 
perished !  '* 
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representatives  selected  froin  each,  for  the  perform' 
\  ance  of  one  of  those  great  national  acts  which  so 
greatly  afFected  the  moral  and  material  prosperiiy 
of  the  land — the  anointing  of  the  Son  of  Jetse 
as  their  king.  David  had  all  the  pfa  and  quali- 
iications  requisite  for  one  called  to  the  sovereignty  of 
<he  realm.  He  was  a  pure  Israelite— a  brave  soldier 
— a  true  believer  tn  the  distinctive  truths  of  reveladon, 
and  declared  from  heaven,  by  a  special  manifestaCion  of 
God's  will  through  Samuel,  to  be  the  destined  king- 
The  person  was  therefore  clearly  indicated.  His  election  and  con- 
secration were  accordingly  the  obvious  duty  of  Israel.  He  was  any- 
thing but  perfect  as  a  man  or  a  ruler.  But  the  dominant  desire  of 
his  heart  was  to  rule  in  the  fear  of  God  for  the  good  of  his  people, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  those  sublime  religious  and  moral  truths 
which  lie  at  the  roots  of  national  prosperity.  The  anointing  was 
represented  with  great  stJemnity  in  order  to  impress  the  sacredneis 
and  obligation  of  the  new  relation  on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  to 
surround  David  with  evety  impresuvc  circumstance. 

The  outlines  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  are  clearly  traceable 
in  the  consecration  of  the  King  of  Israel.  "  Therefore  came  all  the 
elders  of  Israel  to  the  King  to  Hebron,  and  David  made  a  covenant 
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with  them  in  Hebron  before  the  Lord."  This  "covenant"  no 
doubt  contained  the  duties  David  owed  to  his  people,  as  well  as  the 
loyalty  and  obedience  they  owed  to  him.  The  observance  of  the 
compact  is  the  safety  of  ruler  and  people.  Any  dereliction  on  either 
side  is  the  introduction  of  an  element  of  weakness,  and  when  this 
clement  comes  from  the  throne  it  is  more  destructive  in  its  action 
than  when  it  begins  among  the  subjects.  The  relation  of  sovereign 
and  people  is  essentially  a  divine  one.  Its  deepest  and  most  lasting 
sanctions  are  in  the  Word  of  God.  "  By  Him  kings  reign  and 
princes  decree  justice,"  and  it  is  God  who  attaches  the  affections  of 
a  people  to  the  sovereign  He  has  placed  over  them.  Prayer  for  all 
in  authority  becomes  the  people,  and  comes  back  to  them  in  "  quiet 
and  peaceable  lives."  "  Fear  God  and  honour  the  King,"  are  sister 
duties — twins  that  cannot  be  separated  without  injury  to  both. 
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UKING  ihc  reign  of  the  predecessor  of  Davi^ 
ark  had  been  exposed  to  criminal  neglect.  ' 
visible  symbol  of  the  presence  and  glory  of  i 
had  lain  in  an  obscure  place,  removed  far! 
the  homage  that  was  its  due.  David's  hi 
warm  with  adoring  gratiiude,  arising  from 
review  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  that  had 
.^  lowed  him;  and  deeply  alive  lo  his  res  pons  ibiltticn 
Chri<itian  king,  prompted  him  to  bring  up  the  ark  outo 
obscurity  into  the  metropolis  of  his  country,  in  order  I 
placed  in  the  sight  of  all,  it  might  be  enshrined  anew  ia 
affections,  and  accompanied  by  the  admiring  worship,  of  a  a 
people,  favouied  above  all  the  nations  uf  the  earth. 

Noble  preparations  were  made  for  the  solemnity  ;  a  royal  I 
was  addressed  to  priests  and  Levitts,  and  all  that  were  concer 
I'ricsts,  and  Levites,  and  singers  accordingly  assembled  in  croi 
cdcli  prepared  to  fullil  the  duties  of  his  office  i  and  from  th«  kii^ 
the  throne,  down  to  the  meanest  officer  in  the  ubernacle, 
joined  in  celebrating  the  gloiy  and  praises  of  Him  in  psalms 
divine  hymns,  and  with  all  the  varied  rites  of  the  ancient  ritu 
The  lesson  taught  by  this  initial  act  of  David,  on  accepting 
reins  of  empire,  is  a  very  precious  and  important  one.  Religio 
the  first  concern,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  earliest  care   of  ki 
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That  reign  is  not  inaugurated  in  vain  v^rhich  ^'  seeks  first  the  kingdom 
»f  God  and  his  righteousness."  "  Godliness  "  in  kings,  as  well  as 
n  merchants,  soldiers,  and  servants,  ^^  has  the  promise  of  the  life 
hat  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come.**  What  begins  in 
trayer  ends  in  praise. 

Another  important  lesson  is  suggested  here.  A  king  is  not 
lerely  the  ruler  of  temporal  interests,  but  the  guardian  also  of 
piritual  and  everlasting  concerns.  It  is  his  duty  to  take  charge  of 
nd  bear  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  the  exchequer  of  the  people 
-to  do  nothing  to  depress,  but  everything  to  enhance,  the  claims 
nd  practice  of  true  religion.  The  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which 
e  regards  religious  and  moral  interests  will  not  impair  the  integrity 
nd  faithfulness  with  which  he  discharges  material  obligations. 
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•  NOINTED  to  be  sovereign   of  a  people  who  were  set    , 

Jipart  to  be  a  nation  of  kings  and  priesit, 
David  desired  to  complete  his  attention  to  _ 
religious  duties,  by  building  a  temple  in  Jeru- 
salem worthy  of  God.  It  was  a  noble  design, 
and  sincerely  and  passionately  cherished  in  the  heart  of 
the  royal  worshipper.  Having  rescued  the  ark  from 
I  /^  its  obscurity  and  depression,  he  felt  that  it  required  a 
'*lf  ^^'^^  worthy  of  it.  He,  therefore,  gathered  together  stranger 
.  workmen,  and  set  masons  to  hew  wrought  stones  to  build 
the  house  of  God.  He  prepared  iron  in  abundance  for  the  nails,  the 
doors,  and  gates,  and  joinings  ;  and  brass,  also,  in  abundance,  and 
cedar-trees.  But  he  had  learned  from  God  that  with  all  his  personal 
fitness,  he  could  not  be  honoured  with  seeing  the  accomplishment 
of  that  grand  enterprise  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  God  said  to 
him,  "  Thou  hast  shed  blood  abundantly,  and  hast  made  great  wars, 
thou  shalt  not  build  a  house  unto  my  name,  because  thou  hast  shed 
much  blood  upon  the  earth  in  my  sight."  These  words  must  have 
fallen  as  lead  upon  the  heart  of  David.  He  lot)ked  forward  to  the 
building  of  a  magnificent  temple  in  Jerusalem  as  to  the  crowning  act 
of  his  reign,  a  temple  "  exceeding  magnifical,  of  fame,  and  of 
lory  throughout  all  countries,"  and  to  find  himself  cast  aside  as  un- 
worthy of  the  work,  must  have  been  a  very  bitter  thing  to  the  son  ul 
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e.  But  God  stays  his  rough  wind  in  the  day  of  his  east  wind, 
gave  to  David  a  consolatory  if  not  a  compensatory  promise, 
.'hold,  a  son  shall  be  born  of  thee  who  shall  be  a  man  of  rest, 
I  will  give  him  rest  from  all  his  enemies  round  about,  for  his 
e  shall  be  Solomon,  and  I  will  give  peace  and  quietness  unto 
:1  in  his  days.  He  shall  build  a  house  for  my  name."  David 
kly  and  submissively  received  the  message  of  God,  believing  it  was 
ercy,  and  faithfulness,  and  love,  and  addressed  Solomon  in  these 
Is,  "  Now,  my  son,  the  Lord  will  be  with  thee,  and  prosper 
,  and  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  as  He  hath  said  of 
,*^  David,  also,  with  no  feeling  of  discontentment  with  the  wise 
igement  of  God,  magnanimously  accepted  the  situation,  and  not 

enlisted  in  the  service  of  his  son  all  the  resources  and  materials 
ad  collected,  but  ordered  ^^  all  the  princes  of  Israel  to  help  Solo- 
,  his  son,  saying  to  them,  Now  set  your  heart  and  your  soul  to 

the  Lord  your  God,  arise,  therefore,  and  build  ye  the  sanctuary 
le  Lord  God  to  bring  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  and 
loly  vessels  of  God  into  the  house  that  is  to  be  built  to  the  name 
le  Lord." 

[{  God  refuses  to  us  the  honour  we  have  passionately  desired, 
ihould  not  envy  those  on  whom  God   is   pleased  to  bestow  it. 

only  so  but  we  should  lend  a  helping  hand  to  a  work  intrinsically 
I,  in  which  we  may  not  be  suffered  to  take  a  conspicuous  or 
:rning  part. 

jod  often  gives  blessings  to  our  children  withheld  from  ourselves. 
)ur  possession,  they  would  have  &iled,  and  were,  therefore, 
ly  withheld.  In  the  care  and  trust  of  our  children,  they  will 
per  and  multiply.  God  reigns,  and  divides  the  blessings  He 
)ws  in  wisdom  and  love.  We  should  rejoice  to  see  the  good  done, 
be  thankful  that  any  are  honoured  to  accomplish  it.  David's 
le  tone  of  mind  and  bearing  in  this  matter  was  perfectly  beauti- 
David  urged  the  nobles  and  the  people  to  give  liberally  toward 
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the  sacred  enterprise,  and  they  gave  with  no  stinted  measure,  gold 
and  brass,  and  precious  stones,  and  the  people  rejoiced,  for  they 
offered  willingly  and  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  David  rejoiced  as  if  he 
had  been  chosen  for  the  work,  and  said,  "  filessed  be  Thou,  Lord 
God  of  Israel  our  Father,  for  ever  and  ever.  Thine,  O  Lord,  is 
9  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the 
majesty,  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  is  thine,  thine  a 
the  kingdom,  O  Lord,  and  Thou  art  exalted  as  Head  above  all.  Both 
riches  and  honour  come  of  Thee,  and  thou  retgnest  over  all,  and  in 
thine  hand  is  power  and  might,  and  in  thine  hand  it  is  to  make  great 
and  to  give  strength  unto  all.  Now,  therefore,  our  God,  we  thank 
Thee,  and  praise  thy  glorious  name.  But  who  am  I,  and  what  is  my 
people  that  wc  should  be  able  to  offer  so  willingly  after  this  sort? 
for  all  things  came  of  Thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given  Thee." 
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'  FTER  many  scenes,  and  conflicts,  and  incidents,  in 
Inmost  of  which  the  character  of  David  shone 
forth  with  augmented  lustre,  though  not  without 
intervening  shadows,  we  come  to  one  event  in 
his  life  with  which  it  has  been  not  more  dis- 
paragingly than  justly  associated  in  the  word  of 
God.  It  was  only  the  living  root  of  true 
religion,  ever  strong,  that  was  in  David's 
heart  which  saved  him  from  fatal  and  final  ruin. 
It  is  the  first  dark  cloud  that  settles  on  the 
history  of  David.  He  that  permined  the  sin  in 
t^is  providence  orders  its  &ithful  and  permanent  record.  A  national 
Jewish  writer  would  have  left  out  the  history  of  this  dark  stain ;  but 
Ood's  Word  gives  no  profile  view  of  human  nature :  it  sets  forth 
man  as  he  is,  and  facts  as  they  occurred. 

David's  mind  and  hands  were,  on  this  occasion,  unoccupied. 
Me  was  not  really  at  his  post  of  duty  and  therefore  he  was  in 
danger. 

He  saw  a  woman  of  surpassing  beauty  bathing.  He  made  no 
covenant  with  his  eyes.  He  gazed,  was  tempted,  and  fell.  The 
greatest  sin  has  for  its  origin,  an  incidental  loolc,  a  light  word,  a  rash 
deed.  If  these  had  been  avoided,  the  ultitnate  iniquity  had  not  been 
perpetrated.  It  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  diveiging  course  that  di 
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is  duty  and  becomes  success.  Temptation  generated  impure  and 
ardent  passion  -,  and  passion,  especially  this  strong  sensual  passion, 
armed  with  power,  took  absolute  possession  of  ihe  whole  heart  of 
the  king,  and  set  it  on  fire.  To  conceal  the  effects  of  his  sin,  as 
well  as  [o  keep  it  secret,  he  had  recourse  to  desperate  and  terribly 
depraved  criminality.  Every  sin  requires  for  its  concealment  the 
perpetration  of  many  more.  He  plots  and  brings  about,  by  ihc 
instigation  of  Satan,  the  death  of  the  husband  of  Bathsheba,  the 
brave,  the  loyal,  and  honourable  Uriah.  Bathsheba,  a  widow, 
finally  becomes  David's  wife  by  his  marrying  her.  He  had  several 
wives,  according  to  the  corrupt  polygamy  tolerated  by  reason  of  the 
hardness  ot  their  hearts,  but  now  done  away  in  the  New  Testament. 
But  this  practice  did  not  theji,  as  it  does  not  in  MohammedaQ 
countries  now,  prevent  foul  crimes.  Watch  against  the  beginning 
of  sin.  It  may  be  crushed  in  the  bud — it  is  invincible  if  dallied 
with  and  entertained.  Read  and  ponder  Proverbs,  chap.  vii.  Pray 
"Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  Remember  the  words,  "  Let  him 
that  ihlnketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  God  sees  always 
and  everywhere,  thoughts  as  well  as  deeds.  May  we  ever  feel 
"Thou,  God,  scest  me."  No  sin  so  darkens  the  mind,  deadens  the 
sensibilities,  and  predisposes  to  cruelty  and  crime,  as  the  criminal 
indulgence  of  sensual  passiotis.  "  Flee  youthful  lusts,  which  war 
against  the  soul."  "  Almighty  God,  to  whom  all  hearts  be  open, 
all  desires  known,  and  fiom  whom  no  secrets  are  hid,  cleanse  the 
thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the  inspiration  of  thy  holy  Spirit,"  How 
horrible  a  sin  is  drunkenness  !  it  is  only  more  horrible  to  promote 
and  encourage  it.  David  made  Uriah  drink  to  excess,  in  order  to 
make  him  more  easily  the  victim  of  his  wicked  and  murderous 
designs.  Let  none,  however,  quote  the  sin  of  David  as  a  precedent. 
It  is,  if  rightly  read,  a  solemn  warning  ;  and  he  who  pleads  il  as  an 
encouragement  to  sin  tries  to  extract  poison  out  of  the  Word  of 
God. 
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?l  ATH  AN  wakens  up  the  sleeping  conscience  of  the 
royal  sinner  by  a  beautiful  parable,  "  There 
IXj  were  two  men  in  one  city  j  the  one  rich,  and  the 
other  poor.  The  rich  man  had  exceeding  many 
'  flocks  and  herds :  but  the  poor  man  had  nothing, 
J  save  one  little  ewe  lamb,  which  he  had  bought  and 
nourished  up :  and  it  grew  up  together  with  him,  and 
ivith  his  children  ;  it  did  eat  of  his  own  meat,  and  drank 
of  his  own  cup,  and  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was  unto  him 
as  a  daughter.  And  there  came  a  traveller  unto  the  rich 
lan,  and  he  spared  to  take  of  his  own  flock,  and  of  his  own  herd, 
I  dress  for  the  wayfaring  man  that  was  come  unto  him ;  but  took 
le  poor  man's  lamb,  and  dressed  it  for  the  man  that  was  come  to 
m.  And  David's  anger  was  greatly  kindled  against  the  man,  and 
:  said  to  Nathan,  As  the  I^ord  liveth,  the  man  that  hath  done  this 
ing  shall  surely  die :  and  he  shall  restore  the  lamb  fourfold,  because 
:  did  this  thing,  and  because  he  had  no  pity." 

David  heard  the  story,  and  pronounced  judgment,  but  did  not  see 
s  own  face  in  the  mirror  till  the  prophet  gave  utterance  ti 
ushing  words,  "  Thou  art  the  man  ! "     The  king  of  I 
ood,  and  felt  poor,  and  wretched,  and  undone.    The  words  p 
s  heart,  and  aroused  his  conscience,  and  his  soul  sank 
1  the  prophet  enumerated  his  crimes  in  succession,  and  proclaimed 
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ihc  anger  of  God,  and  predicted  the  juiigments  that  would  cleavt 
David's  house.      His  punishment  would  evermore  suggest  his  crime, 
God  absolves  David  from  the  eternal  guilt  of  his  sin  on  his  confession 
of  it  to  Him,  but  allows  the  public  effects  of  a  great  public  crime  t( 
track  David's  steps  to  the  grave.      A  great  criminal   may  be  trulj'    : 
penitent,  but  his  crime  drives   him  from  society,  and  degi 
through  life,  and   hangs  on  him  like  a  cloud  all  the  test  of  his  d.^ys. 
Public  sins  in  public  men  arc  openly  visited.     It  is  necessary  that  it 
should   be   so.      David's   infant  dies,  in  spite  of  his   prayers,  and   | 
entreaties,  and  cries.      David,  gazing  on  the  babc'<  pale  kce,  i 
vhat  15  so  just  and  true,  "  I  shall  go  to  him."     All  infenls  dying  in   I 
nfancy  go  to  heaven.      Here,  too,   is  David  s   expectation  of  and    '■- 
belief  m  a  future  life,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.     Let  us  never   \ 
<luotc  David's  sin  as  a  precedent.     It  is  a   beacon,  a  bucy  a 
reef,   a  warning  to   him  that   standeth   to  take   heed    lest    he    fall. 
David's  grief  is  embodied  in   Psalm  li.,  and  is  evidently  that  godly 
sorrow  which   worketh    repentance,  not  to   be   repented   of.     The 
afflictions  which  that  sin  brought  down  were  to  him  chastisements. 
There  is  much  in  the  holiest  to  humble  and  abase.    There  is  indeed 
forgiveness  with  God,  that  He  may  be  feared.     As  Psalm  li 
litany  David  lifted  up  on  this  occasion,  let  us  turn  to  it  for  ; 
It  is  full  of  pathos,  and  rich  in  spiritual  truths.     How  exquisite  is 
the  teaching ! 


THE  PENlTEMr'a   LITANY. 


OW  deep  was  the  fell  of  the  king  of  Israel ! 


What   a  deplorable   example  of   evil 
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\  lt-\^  places  !  He  now  cries  for  "mercy,"  as  the  only 
^fc-QX"^  spring  from  which  he  could  draw  what  would 
;^.^  do  him  good.  He  implores  it  after  the  measure 
•%>  of  "  God's  loving-kindness,"  not  after  any  ima- 

ginary merits  or  previous  claim  of  his  own.  He  feels  he 
i-"c^  has  been  guilty  of  many  transgressions—one  complicated 
r  J  with  another,  and  each  intensified  by  the  social  position  of 
the  royal  sinner.  He  does  not  cloak  his  sins,  but  **  ac- 
•t^iowledges"  them  with  a  lowly  and  penitent  heart,  bowed  down  in 
^tle  very  dust  and  abased.  He  sees  in  sin  its  greatest  evil  as  done 
Against  God.  This  is  the  Deicidal  aspect  of  sin.  Its  injury  to  a 
"rother,  a  brother  can  forgive;  its  insurrection  against  God,  God 
**nly  can — and,  blessed  be  his  name.  He  does — forgive. 

He  traces  all  to  its  primal  source—"  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity" — ■ 
tiot  as  in  any  degree  a  palliation  of  his  guilt,  but  solely  as  a 
reason  for  intreating  of  God  what  we  all  need— regeneration  of  heart 
and  nature  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  justifies  God  even  when  he  lies 
on  the  earth,  the  subject  and  the  victim  of  his  severest  chastisement. 
His  sense  of  the  inexcusable  greatness  of  his  sin  made  him  feel  that 
no  sufferings  meted  out  to  him  were  beyond  his  deserts,  or  incon- 
K  sistent  with  the  justice  of  God ,     Regarding  sin  as  the  leprosy  of  the 
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soul,  he  prays  in  Levicical  words,  charged  however  with  evangelical 
meaning,  that  God  would  *'  purge"  his  soul  of  its  deep  crimson  stain, 
and  cleanse  him  from  all  sin,  original  and  actual,  by  that  precious 
blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins.  It  alone  malces  our  polluted 
robes  shining  white  ;  it  alone  makes  the  soul  whiter  than  snow. 

The  longer  he  prays,  the  nearer  he  draws  to  God  as  to  his 
Father,  while  he  cries,  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart  ; .  .  .  .  cast  int 
not  away  from  thy  presence  j  ...  restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy 
salvation."  What  liberty  ot  speech!  What  intensity  of  prayer! 
What  a  precedent  for  us  at  the  throne  of  grace !  "  Let  us 
diaw  near  with  boldness,"  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  He  rises  high 
above  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple, 
when  he  says,  "Thou  desi rest  not  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  it; 
Thou  delightest  not  in  burnt  offerings.  The  sacrifices  of  God  arc  a 
broken  spirit,"  A  soul  emptied  of  all  its  self-righteousness,  dispos- 
sessed of  all  its  vain  trusts,  and  presented  to  God  a  suppliant  for 
mercy  to  forgive,  and  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  sanctify, 
that  is  the  spirit  God  accepts,  and  this  the  man  God  makes  his  son. 
There  is  forgiveness  wth  God  for  life's  greatest  sin.  But  thai 
forgiveness  must  be  sought  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  passion, 
with  all  the  force  of  a  deep-seated  conviction.  David's  sin  cries  along 
the  ages,  "Let  none  presume  or  stand  in  their  own  strength,  or 
march  in  self-confidence  into  temptation." 

David's  litany  that  pierced  the  skies  and  entered  the  ear  of  his 
heavenly  Father,  and  was  responded  to  in  pardon,  in  acceptance,  in 
restoration  to  favour,  is  a  lesson  to  all,  that  none  need  despair. 
"  It  is  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  If  David  was  forgiven,  why 
not  I  i  If  Paul,  the  chiefest  of  sinners,  why  not  I  ?  Let  us  pray. 
Let  us  all  offer  up  David's  prayer  in  the  name  of  David's  offspring, 
e  only  Mediator,  from  the  heart,  anywhere,  and  at  any  hour,  and 
e  shall  feel  within  the  breath  of  the  heavenly  words,  "  Be  of  good 
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heer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.'*  Having  prayed  with  David  in 
le  fifty-first  Psalm,  we  shall  praise  with  David  in  the  hundred  and 
liird  Psalm,  and  finally  reign  with  David  in  the  number  of  those 
hite-robed  ones  who  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white 
&  Ml  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  stand  before  the  throne  with  palms 
S  SI  their  hands,  and  hunger  no  more,  and  are  led  unto  living  foun- 
^^:siins  of  water,  and  have  all  tears  wiped  from  all  their  eyes. 
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7-       a  democrat — disloyal,  restless,  and  t 
great  ostentationj  pomp,  and  parade 


^^^  AVID   was   doomed    to  taste  the  cup  his  sins  had 

''iyoTX  mingled.     Over  all  his  life  the  shadow  of  his 
"  "         ",      Pardoned  by  infinite  mercy 

s  sorely  chastened  as  a  son. 
J.  Absalom  basely  inaugurated   an  insurrection 

'  against  the  crown,  the  country,  and  the  laws  of 
his  father  David.  Absalom's  conduct  was  that  of 
lultuous,  Wc  see 
1  this  young  man. 
He  believed  that,  people's  senses  being  led  captive,  their 
intellects  and  their  attachments  might  be  calculated  upon.  Absalom 
therefore  displayed  great  splendour,  and  prepared  chariots  and  horses, 
and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him  in  costly  and  shining  livery.  He 
rose  up  early,  and  appeared  before  the  people  with  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  royalty;  and  when  he  found  any  one  going  to  get 
his  matters  righted  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  he  met  him,  and  saiJ, 
"  See,  thy  matters  are  good  and  right ;  you  need  not  come  to  get 
them  settled  ;  it  Is  all  right  i  you  have  it  all  your  own  way ;  but 
there  is  no  man  deputed  of  the  king  to  hear  thee."  Absalom  said, 
moreover,  "  Oh  that  I  were  made  judge  in  the  land,  that  every  man 
which  hath  any  suit  or  cause  might  come  unto  me,  and  I  would  do 
"  "1  justice."     As  much  as  to  say,  "There   is  no  justice 
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have  an  iron  sceptre  over  you.     If  you  could  only  see  the  propriety 

and  the  expediency  of  making  me  your  king,  instead  of  that  old 

foolish  &ther  of  mine,  David,  what  a  happy  land  would  this  be ; 

the  very  desert  would  blossom  like  the  rose  ;  every  man  would  get 

justice,  every  quarrel  would  be  put  right."     **  And  on  this  manner 

did  Absalom  to  all  Israel  that  came  to  the  king  for  judgment ;   so 

-Absalom  stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel  j"    by  trickery,  by 

treachery,  by  lies,  by  pretences  facts  disproved,  by  promises  only 

^o  be  broken — by  such  means  he  stole  the  hearts  of  the  great  body 

^)f  the  men  of  Israel,  till  at  length  they  were  prepared  to  elect  him 

Icing.     He  forgot  that  the  same  passions  that  put  him  up  would  soon 

liave  pulled  him  down.     But  thirst  for  power  is  so  strong  in  the 

tinsanctified  heart,  that  it  will  risk  the  issue  for  the  transient  glory  of 

21  temporary  sovereignty.     "  And  it  came  to  pass  after  forty  years, 

that  Absalom  said  unto  the  king,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  go  and  pay  my 

^ow,  which  1  have  vowed  unto  the  Lord,  in  Hebron."     David  let 

liim  go,  thinking  there  was  nothing  wrong.     Hebron  was  the  place 

of  Absalom's  birth;  it  was  also  the  place  where  David  his  father  was 

crowned.     He  thought  there  was  a  traditional  glory  on  the  spot,  that 

"Would  make  his  projects  more  successful.    *^  And  the  king  said  unto 

Jiim,  Go  in  peace.     So  he  arose,  and  went  to  Hebron."     And  he 

Sent  spies  throughout  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  saying,  '*  As  soon  as  ye 

hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  then  ye  shall  say,  Absalom  reigneth 

in  Hebron."     This  was  the  way  of  transmitting  telegraphic  signals 

>n  ancient  times.     The  spies  were  all  arranged  at  certain  distances; 

one  sounded  the  trumpet;  the  second  caught  up  the  sound,  and 

Sounded  his ;  the  third  caught  it  up,  and  sounded  his  ;  and  thus  a 

Signal  was  rapidly  conveyed  in  the  various   directions  which  the 

party   giving    it   desired.       Absalom,   with    great    craft,   sent    for 

Ahithophel,  David's  own  counsellor,  **from  his  city,  even  from 

Giloh,  while  he  offered  sacrifices.     And  the  conspiracy  was  strong, 

for  the  people  increased  continually  with  Absalom.    And  there  came 
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a  messenger  lo  David,  saying.  The  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel  are 
after  Absalom.  And  David  &aid  unco  aJl  his  servants  that  were  with 
him  at  Jerusalem,  Arise,  and  let  us  flee."  How  can  we  explain  this 
strange  alteration  in  the  feelings  of  David  ?  On  former  occasions, 
none  was  so  brave  as  he ;  he  was  always  in  the  van,  his  battles 
generally  victories  ;  and  even  when  the  standard  of  his  country  was 
lowered,  his  heart  rarely  fainted,  and  his  courage  seldom  faltered. 
How  comes  it,  then,  that,  no  sooner  does  he  hear  that  this  profligate 
young  man  had  assumed  to  be  king,  and  that  he  had  got  hold  of  his 
own  prime-minister,  Ahithophel,  who  was  offering  sacrifices  when 
he  joined  the  conspiracy  (and  never  are  so  great  crimes  done  as  when 
they  are  done  under  the  cloak  of  religion  j  and  of  all  men,  hypocrites 
arc  always  ready  for  the  wickedest  and  the  worst  of  things),  than  he 
at  once  gave  up  his  cause  as  desperate,  and  he  and  all  his  servants 
went  over  into  the  desert  ?  How  do  we  account  for  this  f  Easily 
enough.  Cowardice  is  often  the  product  ot  a  conscience  wrong  before 
God.  David  was  told  when  he  had  committed  his  great  sin,  "  I  will 
raise  up  evil  against  thee  out  of  thine  own  house."  David  remem- 
bered God's  threat;  his  conscience  brought  vividly  before  him  his 
own  great  sin,  by  which  he  had  made  the  enemies  of  Israel  to 
blaspheme  ;  his  courage  therefore  evaporated,  he  gave  up  all,  and 
retreated,  a  miserable,  heart-broken  fugitive,  into  the  desert ;  re- 
taining, however,  in  his  flight  the  traces  of  his  early  piety,  for  he 
said,  "If  I  shall  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  he  will  bring 
me  again  to  his  habitation  :  but  if  He  thus  say,  I  have  no  delight  in 
thee;  behold,  here  am  I,  let  Him  do  to  me  as  seemeth  good  unto 
Him."  Thus  was  the  shadow  of  his  sin  projected  from  Jerusalem 
0  the  depths  of  the  desert — -thus  was  his  heart  broken,  his  courage 
shattered ;  and  the  fear  strong  within  him — for  he  calls  Absalom  a 
king — that  he  was  no  more  to  mount  his  throne,  or  to  wear  hi 
crown. 

Itcai  the  Gittite  accomtjanied  the  king.     David  bade  hi 
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he  was  a  Gentile,  and  therefore  not  necessarily  bound  to  risk  his  life 

for  David,  saying,  **  Wherefore  goest  thou  also  with  us  ?  return  to 

thy  place,  and  abide  with  the  king" — that  is,  Absalom — "  for  thou 

art  a  stranger,  and  also  an  exile."     But  Ittai  the  Gittite,  with  a 

courage,  a  friendship,  and  a  loyalty  which  neither  Absalom  nor  the 

prime-minister  possessed,  said,  ^^  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  my  lord 

the  king  liveth,  surely  in  what  place  my  lord  the  king  shall  be, 

whether  in  death  or  life,  even  there  also  will  thy  servant  be."     Here 

was  a  god-like  man,  a  man  of  true  heart.     Whilst  in  Ahithophel, 

the  professing    Christian   prime-minister,    there   was   developed   a 

project  of  conspiracy  and  insurrection  against  his  royal  master ;  in 

the  heart  of  this  pagan,  ignorant  of  the  gospel,  there  lived  a  heroism, 

a  loyalty,  a  love,  that  having  not  wearied  in  the  best,  would  not  now 

falter  in  the  worst,  of  times. 

When  David  quitted  his  palace,  he  left  ten  women  to  keep  his 
house.     It  was  the  custom  then  to  respect  women;   we  scarcely 
^ver  hear,  in  ancient  times,  after   the   most  terrible  conflicts,  of 
'^omen  being  slaughtered  or  cruelly  cut  to  pieces.     David  knew 
^'s    enemies  too  well  to  suspect  that  they  would  kill  or  maltreat 
*e  helpless  women  he  had  left  merely  to  keep  the  palace  till  he,  or 
^'od's  own  appointed  sovereign,  should  again  take  possession  of  it. 
David  prayed  that  God  would  turn  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel 
I    mto  foolishness.     When  he  came  to  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
"•-■shai,  the  Archite,  met  him,  with  his  coat  rent,  and  earth  upon 
"'^    head — a  symbol  of  deep  distress.     David  said,  *'  If  thou  passest 
^^      with  me,  then  thou  shalt  be  a  burden  unto  me.     But  if  thou 
^^^  Vim  to  the  city,  and  say  unto  Absalom,  I  will  be  thy  servant,  O 
*'*^g;  as  I  have  been  thy  father's  servant  hitherto,  so  will  I  now 
^^^^  be  thy  servant;  then  mayest  thou  for  me  defeat  the  counsel  of 
2^  ithopheL"     Such  was  the  craven  and  cowardly  feeling  that  had 
^n  possession  of  him  that  slew  the  giant  Goliath,  and  was  fore- 
st in  the  battle^  undaunted  when  all  about  him  despaired !    The 
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pbnntion  of  it  lies,  at  is  obvious,  in  ihe  Bin  that  he  Mt  in  his  c 
icnce,  accompanied  by  his  deep  conviction  ihat  God's  swful  thrfat 
at  now  fulfilling.      He  aUo  kjicw  Well   thai  ihe  hittfretit  cup  hi- 
light  be  doomed  to   drink  w;is  not  too  bitter  for  the  great  sin  nf    , 
lisloyaiiy  to  the  King  of  kings,  and  disobedience  to  his  holy  law.         J 
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fHIS  act  was  not  in  itself  a  breach  of  any  one  of  the  ten 
commandments,  or  any  permanent  moral  obliga- 
tion. Moses  numbered  the  people,  and  did  what 
was  right.  Why  should  David,  following  this 
ancient  precedent,  have  done  wrong  ?  It  is  the 
motive  that  give  its  place,  its  tone,  and  moral  value 
or  moral  worthlessness,  to  what  we  do.  David's 
actuating  motives  were,  unquestionably,  pride,  vain- 
glory, distrust  in  God,  and  confidence  in  elements 
divinely  excluded  from  a  people  set  apart  as  witnesses  for 
God,  and  meant  to  be  a  separate  nationality.  He  was  bound  as 
king  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  that  religion  which  was  the  cement  of  his 
throne,  the  strength  of  his  dynasty,  and  the  glory  of  the  people 
Israel.  God  arose  out  of  his  place  to  show  his  displeasure,  and  to 
inflict  the  retribution  most  justly  provoked.  A  great  public  delin- 
quency demanded  a  great  national  judgment.  He  gave  David  his 
choice  of  one  of  three  rods  or  scourges — ^war,  pestilence,  or  famine. 
David,  in  making  his  choice,  showed  that  his  heart  still  retained  its 
first  love  to  God,  and  sympathy  with  his  people.  Had  he  selected 
war  or  famine,  he  might  have  sheltered  himself  from  their  destroying 
action  by  the  resources  of  the  royal  treasury.  But  by  accepting 
pestilence,  he  accepted  what  smites  with  unsparing  stroke  the  king, 
the  noble,  and  the  peasant.   There  was  here  something  generous  and 
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noble  and  unselfish  in  this  decision.  Yet,  in  one  respect  it  is  better 
to  "  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord,"  where  man  has  no  power  to 
aggravate  or  even  act,  than  to  come  directly  into  contact  with  the 
passions  and  the  prejudices  of  man.  Each  of  the  judgments  would 
necessarily  come  from  God,  but  pestilence  was  the  one  in  which  the 
agency  of  man  would  have  no  place.  Seventy  thousand  men  fell  in 
the  course  of  the  destructive  visitation — God  thus  punishing  David 
just  when  his  pndc  and  his  sin  had  been  displayed.  David  felt  for  the 
victims,  confessed  himself  the  criminal,  and  prayed  that  God  would 
spare  his  suffering  sheep.  An  altar  was  built,  sacrifices  were  offered, 
prayers  and  supplications  rose  with  the  ascending  smoke,  and  the 
plague  was  stayed. 

Thus  subjects  suffer  the  consequences  of  the  sins  of  their  rulers. 
This  is  actual  history ;  we  see  it  every  day.  Scripture  does  not 
create,  but  assert  it.  How  dutiful,  therefore,  to  pray  for  kings  and 
all  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  quiet  and  peaceful  lives. 

We  see  next  that  a  time  of  pestilence  should  be  a  time  of  prayer- 
God  permits  the  punishment  when  He  does  not  send  it,  and  He  can 
withdraw  it  when  all  human  skill  is  powerless. 

Lastly,  the  past  sins  of  a  people  are  often  associated  with  their 
greatest  future  blessings.  The  temple  rose  on  that  very  hill  on 
which  expiatory  offerings  were  made,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  just 
judgment  of  God.  So  they  might  see  how  iittle  they  deserved,  how 
gracious  God  is. 
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/iliRULY,  as  the  Lord  iiveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth, 
there  is  but  a  step  between  me  and  death"  (i  S^m, 
XX.  3).  These  words  were  uttered  by  David  in 
circumstances  of  singular  peril  ;  but  it  is  not  one 
whit  less  true  of  the  youngest  and  the  oldest,  the 
^althiest  and  the  sickliest,  that  there  is  between  him  and 
death  only  a  single  step.  This  is  not  true  only  on  the  field  of 
\jj'  battle,  where  every  moment  may  be  the  last,  or  upon  the 
^  ocean,  when  wind  and  waves  wrestle  in  their  wrath,  and  in  an 
instant  one  may  be  buried  in  the  deep  i  but  at  every  beat  of 
the  heart,  in  every  place  we  occupy,  in  every  circumstance  of  health, 
and  strength,  and  brightening  prospects,  it  is  strictly  true,  and  all 
experience  attests  it,  and  the  solemnity  of  it  should  not  be  without  its 
lesson  to  us,  there  Is  but  a  step  between  me  and  death.  In  every 
beat  of  the  heart,  the  interval  between  each  beat  is  death  ;  the  beat 
is  the  "  step,"  the  cessation  of  the  beat  is  "death."  God  gives  the 
heart  its  every  beat.  Were  He  to  cease  to  repeat  his  touch,  the 
next  moment  the  machinery  would  stop,  and  life  would  be  extinct. 
Physiologists  cannot  tell  us  why  the  heart  beats  in  the  humblest  animal, 
in  the  minutest  organism,  or  in  the  healthiest  and  the  strongest  man. 
They  can  trace  muscles  to  nerves,  and  nerves  to  the  brain  ;  they 


can  trace  the  electric  " 
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brain  with  the  heart,  and  the  heart  with  the  brain,  and  are  the  n 


call  them,  that  connect  the  , 
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of  interchanged  volitiont,  ud  afiecdoiu,  and  ifflpubel,  but  thejr  can 
tcU  nuthing  Auther.  We  Christians  know  the  myuajt  it  is  not  a 
iigure,  not  a  fimcyi  but  a  rigid}  Utetal  fiwt,  ai  litenl  at  that  two  and 
two  make  fouf,  '*  In  God  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.'' 
WbOe  there  » to  little  between  man  and  death,  while  we  occi^ 
every  moment  u  it  wen  an  iidunut  wasted  by  the  waters  of  dn^ 
and  wubod  by  the  wavti  of  etcmi^,  man  is  yet  constancy  mgnded 
throughout  the  whole  Scripture  what  indeed  he  must  leel  himsdf  to. 
be  even  amid  the  objects  of  creation,  as  a  being  of  inipendous  hnpoR- 
ance,  of  inexpressible  greatness.  Contending  eternities  gather  round 
man,  hell  seeking  to  gain  him,  heaven  waiting  to  receive  him.  About 
us  in  the  world  are  creatures  of  vast  durability,  of  great  splendour,  of 
exquisite  organization,  yet  upon  no  creature,  animate  or  inanimate, 
has  God  expended  a  thousandth  part  of  the  care  that  He  has  expended 
upon  man.  It  is  true  of  all  creatures,  from  the  emmet  up  to  the 
eagle  in  his  eyry,  from  the  bee  to  the  great  behemoth,  that  God 
made  them,  and  beautifully  and  exquisitely  they  are  made ;  but  it  is 
true  of  man,  as  it  is  not  of  any  animal  whatever,  that  he  is  redeemed 
as  well  as  made,  not  with  gold  and  silver,  for  all  the  riches  of  the 
universe  are  too  paltry  to  be  put  into  the  scale,  but  with  the  "  pre- 
cious blood  of  a  Lamb  without  spot  and  without  blemish."  For 
man  the  rains  descend,  forman  the  air  blows,  for  man  springs  return — 
the  constant  type  of  the  coming  restoration — for  man  autumn  ripens 
its  fruits,  and  Nature  sits  amid  her  sheaves  like  a  mother  amid  her 
children,  rejoicing  and  praising  God  ;  for  man  the  world  itself  is  car- 
ried on;  man's  greatness,  even  in  his  wreck,  is  unspeakable.  And 
yet  strange,  between  this  grand  and  beautiful  creature,  this 
creature  so  prized  and  precious,  and  death,  there  is  but  a  step. 
What  aggravates,  if  I  may  so  speak,  this  strange  constitution  ts  that 
this  step  does  not  rest  with  us.  If  between  this  grand  creature,  grand 
in  his  ruins,  and  death,  there  be  but  a  Step,  if  the  step  had  been  of  our 
settling,  choosing,  and  fixing,  we  could  have  understood  it ;    but  this 
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cep  is  so  little  in  our  arrangement  and  subject  to  our  will  that  our 
irst  step  in  the  morning  may  be  our  last  step.  One  gets  into  a  rail- 
way carriage,  or  travels  in  a  steamboat,  or  enters  a  street  cab,  or 
urns  a  corner,  and  finds  how  rigidly  true  it  is,  **  There  is  but  a  step 
between  me  and  death."  We  do  not  know  what  step  is  to  be  our 
ast,  but  we  do  know  that  this  step  will  carry  us  at  once  to  the  judg- 
nent  seat  of  God.  How  paramount,  how  pressing  the  question, 
]s  all  right  with  me  now  ;  and  shall  all  be  right  with  me  when  the  . 
^eat  white  throne  is  the  only  object  on  which  my  eyes  shall  rest,  and 
from  which  my  destiny  shall  be  launched  ? 

Apart    from   the  light  of  revelation,   can  we   suppose   that  a 
:reature  so  beautifully  made,  so  precious,  capable  of  so  vast  enterprises, 
so  ministered  to  by  God  and  angels,  has  nothing  to  look  for  beyond 
this  last  step  ?     Can  we  suppose  that  such  a  being  as  man  is  to  be 
snufFed  out  at  once  ;  that  such  a  noble  piece  of  intellectual,  moral, 
ind  physical  mechanism  is  by  this  trifling  step  to  cease  to  be  ?     Can 
^e  admit  for  a  moment,  even  as  a  matter  or  reasoning,  that  the 
slightest  accident,  as  the  world  calls  it,  quenches  a  life  that  God 
ninisters  to,  and  to  recover  which  He  bowed  the  heavens,  and 
^ave  his  Son  to  die  ?     One  might  almost  infer,  without  a  positive 
:ext  asserting  man's  immortality,  that  eternity  is  the  necessary  com- 
plement of  titne — that  hereafter  is  essential  for  the  just  and  proper 
Solution  of  here — and  that  the  very  littleness  of  the  thing  which  ends 
man's  life  here  almost  embosoms  the  prophecy  that  that  step,  though 
the  last  of  one  level  on  which  man  has  been  treading  fifty  or  sixty 
years,  only  lifts  him  to  a  higher  level  where  he  shall  live  for  ever. 
But  in  the- case  of  a  Christian — so  far  in  the  case  of  all,  but  in  the 
case  of  a  Christian — it  is  emphatically  true  that  death  is  but  the  last 
of  a  series  and  a  succession  of  steps.     The  whole  of  life  consists  of 
a  succession  of  steps  i  one  step  is  from  childhood  to  youth,  another 
from  youth  to  manhood,  another  from  manhood  to  old  age,  and  the 
last  step  is  only  from  this  life  to  the  better  and  the  brighter  life.   We 
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have  3  step  from  poverty  to  riches,  a  step  from  sorrow  to  joy,  a  step 
from  single  life  to  married  life,  and  at  last  a  step  from  grace  to  ever- 
lascing  glory.  Thus,  death,  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  monstrous  as  it  looks  in  the  mere  light  of 
only  the  last  step  in  a  series  of  progressions,  in  a  Christian's  case  the 
happiest  of  all.  Itis  this  one  fact  that  denudes  death  to  a  Christian 
of  half  its  terrors,  and  arms  the  soul  for  that  last  step  which  is  simply 
across  the  narrow  stream  that  divides  time  from  eternity,  and  our  eft- 
trance  into  our  Father's  presence,  our  everlasting  home,  where  are 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  Jesus  Christ,  the  Mediator 
of  the  new  covenant.  Hence,  if  an  pld  man  be  a  true  Christian — and 
all  is  contingent  upon  that — old  age  is  simply  being  a  good  deal 
nearer  the  new  age  than  middle  age;  so  that  the  whitening  hair 
seems  to  reflect  only  the  brightening  light  of  nearing,  ever-nearing 
day,  and  the  weakness  of  the  old  man's  memory,  the  failing  of  his 
sight,  the  deadening.of  his  hearing,  is  the  soul  withdrawing  its  forces 
from  the  shores  of  the  world,  and  concentrating  all  its  energies  that 
it  may  take  the  last  step  that  makes  it  free  of  the  universe  itself. 
That  slackening  of  the  pulse  which  an  old  man  feels,  and  his  destre 
fcr  repose,  relates  to  eternity  as  a  child  feels  of  a  winter  evening  in 
reference  to  his  bed — the  old  man  is  getting  sleepy,  approaching  his 
last  sleep,  from  which  he  wakens  in  everlasting  and  joyous  refresh- 
ment. Thus  wecan  look  at  death  asabright  thing,  if  we  look  at  it 
in  the  light  of  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  In  a  churchyard 
oracemetery,onc  is  annoyed  to  see  broken  columns,  inverted  torches, 
or  the  heavy  Egyptian  sarcophagus,  upon  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
These  are  anachronisms  in  a  Christian's  burial  ground;  they  are 
meet,  and  right,  and  proper  for  heathen  grounds  ;  but  on  a  Chris- 
tian's grave  a  few  sweet  spring  flowers  would  be  far  more  tasteful, 
and  not  less  artistic,  certainly  more  suggesrive  of  hope,  immortality, 
resurrection  from  the  grave,  than  all  the  remains  of  Egyptian  and 
classic  architecture  together.  '  A    Chrisrian's  death  is  simply  his  1: 
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Step,  on  his  way  home,  by  which  he  rises  from  the  low  levels  of  this 
world  to  that  sunny  table-land  where  all  is  beautiful,  where  no  blight 
falls,  where  no  storm  beats,  where  no  thunder  hurtles  through  the 
air,  where  there  are  no  tears,  no  crying,  no  death ;  a  land  so  beautiful 
that  inspiration  has  emptied  mines  of  their  gems,  and  the  ocean  of  its 
pearls,  and  combined  the  jasper,  and  the  emerald,  and  the  diamond, 
and  the  sapphire,  in  order  to  set  forth  its  magnificence — ^a  magnifi- 
cence which  language  fails  adequately  to  depict. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  a  step  on  which  so  much  depends 
has  not  been  consigned  to  chance.  I  do  not  believe  in  chance ;  I 
believe  in  God  the  Father.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  a  hair  can 
fall  from  an  old  man's  head  by  chance,  it  can  be  proved  that 
a  star  may  fall  from  its  socket  by  the  same  chance.  If  it  can 
be  proved  that  there  is  no  providence  in  all  that  is  exquisitely 
minute,  we  can  demonstrate  by  the  severest  logic  that  there  is 
no  providence  in  all  that  is  magnificently  great.  The  denial  of 
God  in  little  things  is  the  denial  of  God  in  all  things.  Describe 
it  as  you  like,  it  is  atheism.  If  so  much  depends  upon  this  last  step, 
it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  it  is  fortuitous  or  by  chance  ;  on  the 
contrary,  whether  the  flower  is  cut  down  in  its  prime,  or  whether  the 
shock  is  gathered  in  its  season ;  whether  the  step  that  ends  your 
present  path,  and  begins  your  heavenly  progress,  is  from  the  buried 
wreck  in  the  ocean,  or  from  the  crumbling  ashes  of  a  great  con- 
flagration, or  from  pining  sickness,  or  from  what  the  world  calls 
accident,  or  from  decrepitude,  or  decay ;  whatever  it  be,  that  step 
you  have  taken  from  this  level  to  that  higher  level  was  just  as  fixed 
and  settled  before  the  world  began  as  that  Christ  should  die  and 
sinners  should  be  saved ;  there  was  no  chance  in  it  whatever.  It 
is  literally  true  that  I  am  immortal  till  God  has  nothing  more  for  me 
to  do.  There  is  not  a  Christian,  however  lowly  his  sphere  or  great 
his  position,  who  will  not  be  kept  safe  from  Saul's  wrath,  it  may  be 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Jonathan's  friendship,  until  he  has 
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finished  the  work  that  God  has  for  him  to  do.  There  is  a  step 
between  mc  and  death,  but  God  is  as  truly  in  that  step  as  He  is  upon 
his  throne,  and  amid  the  praises  and  the  adorations  of  cherubim  and 
seraphim.  Surely  this  is  comfort  to  a  Christian.  Let  us  not  merely 
admit  it  as  we  admit  some  paltry  proposition  in  this  world,  but  Jet  us 
take  it  home  to  the  heart  as  a  great  truth  -,  and  then  the  sailor  wit! 
start  upon  his  voyage,  the  soldier  will  go  into  the  conflict,  the 
physician  will  enter  the  infected  chamber,  the  visitor  will  draw  near 
to  the  bed  of  the  sickj  and  man  will  enter  upon  his  duties  as 
common  sense  dictates,  exercising  his  reason,  and  using  every  proper 
precaution,  but  as  Christianity  inspires  ^  s^isJied  that  he  is  safe  till 
God  has  nothing  more  for  him  to  do.  In  this  last  step  taken  by  a 
Christian,  it  is  most  refreshing  to  feel  there  is  no  part  of  the  universe 
where  God's  providence  can  place  him,  no  part  on  canh  where  he 
may  be  called  in  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  where  that  step  may  not  be 
taken  with  equal  assurance  from  earth  to  heaven.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  spot  in  the  world  where  heaven  is  not  as  near  as  it  is 
when  we  surround  a  communion  table,  or  sing  God's  praise  in  the 
great  congregation.  Heaven,  oh  glorious  thought !  is  not  here,  it  is 
not  there  j  it  is  like  the  omnipresence  of  Him  who  is  its  light  and 
its  glory  everywhere.  Over  pagodas  and  minarets,  over  church 
towers  and  chapel  spires,  over  the  desert  sea  and  the  bleak  wilder- 
ness, over  the  great  city  and  the  lonely  village,  heaven  equally  spreads 
its  encompassing  dome  ;  so  that  the  soldier  in  warfare,  the  sailor  on 
the  sea,  are  just  as  near  heaven,  and  it  is  as  easy  to  get  there  in  his 
last  step,  as  in  a  bright  home,  and  amid  great  privileges,  or  in  the 
midst  of  a  Christian  congregation.  There  is  only  a  step  to  heaven 
from  hall  or  hovel,  from  church  or  chapel,  from  Asia,  Africa, 
Europe,  or  America;  for  heaven  is  wherever  a  holy  heart  beats,  and 
a  Christian  child  can  lift  up  that  heart  and  say,  "  Our  Father  which 

heaven,'' 

it  it  is  faithfulness  and  duty  to  state  that  this  step  is  not  in 
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cvciy  case  necessarily  up  ;  it  is  in  some  cases,  alas,  not  by  a  decree 
that  cannot   be  resisted,  but   by  deliberate   choice,  downward   to 
destruction.     Souls  go  to  ruin  as  well  as  to  heaven ;  and  it  is  an 
awful  thought  that  the  soul's  capacity  of  sutFenng  is  only  equalled 
by  its  capacity  of  joy.     Just  the  very  greatness  of  the  soul  makes  JC 
capable   of  an   enjoyment  we  cannot  conceive,  and   capable  of  a 
woe  no  tongue  can  tell.     The  most  splendid  palace  is  destroyed 
in  a  few  hours  by  the  consuming  fire ;  the  grandest  edifice  is  often 
swept  away  by  the  swollen  torrent.     So  the  brightest  intellect,  the 
noblest  genius,  the  most  brilliant  endowments,  may  go  to  feed  that 
worm  that  never  dies,  and  to  be  the  victims  of  that  fire  which  is   ' 
never  quenched ;  for  "  some  will  come  unto  me,"  says  the  Saviour, 
"  in  that  day,  and  will  say,  Have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name, 
and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?"     But  to  shov  (hat 
gifts  are  worthless  if  not  set  in  graces,  he  will  say,  "Depart  from 
me  yc  that  work  iniquity,  I  know  ye  not."     And  it  will  be  the  mrnt 
terrible  part  of  that  woe,  the  keenest  element  in  that  &r,  that  inir 
memory  will  ever  be  going  back,  and  ever  bringii^  to  ui  igiiii  (hr 
terrible  recollection  that  we  ourselves  ruined  ouwJretj   thiit   no 
decree  of  God  crushed  us,  no  predestination  damned  u,  no  (nir|hisp 
i    of  heaven  drove  us    here;  that  wc  are  seU-riuaed,  and  did   ir    nU 
k  ourselves.     If  that  be  true,  wh;ii  wc  arc  bis  ra^mdl  (o  di>  wiih 
■-•ilit  ve  shall  be  ;  the  present  will  reflect  aW  i^Ht  Jbtlf  fbr  rvtr 
landcTerajwjBifteeDdtess  lii;-,i..    Aiv  ^jo  Orti^  which  is  iI„. 
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self,  Am  I  iruscing  in  ihe  only  Saviour  ?  Am  I  satisfied  chat  if  the 
step  that  takes  me  out  o(  the  sanctuary  wer&  to  take  mc  to  the  juJg- 
mcnC  seal  of  God,  I  could  say,  "  O  Lord,  what  I  deserved  my  Lord 
has  borne  ;  what  I  lost  my  Lord  has  entitled  inc  to  i  and  in  his 
name  and  for  his  sake  I  ask  of  Thee  to  give  me  not  a  crumb  of  bread 
but  a  crown  of  glory  "?  Let  each  ask  himself,  '*  Would  heaven  be 
heaven  for  me  ?  Should  I  be  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  f  In 
other  words,  could  I  endure  an  endless  Sabbath  ?  could  I  worship 
there?  could  I  love  as  they  love  ?  could  I  rejoice  as  they  rejoice P 
Am  I  at  this  moment  repining  for  a  l;md  of  light  and  love,  or  am  I 
withering  down  into  that  wretched  state  which  fits  me  as  tares 
for  burning ,'"  What  is  hell  ?  What  is  heaven  ?  Our  blessed  Lord 
gives  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  one,  and  the  terrible  brand  of 
the  other,  in  few  words.  He  says,  "Come  unto  me,  ye  blessed;" 
that  is  heaven.  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed  ;"  that  is  hell.  In 
other  words,  heaven  is  the  soul,  under  a  centripetal  attraction,  ever 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  towards  God,  the  central  fountain  of 
alt  joy,  its  happiness  accumulating  the  nearer  it  approaches  the 
infinitely  remote  and  inapproachable  centre.  What  is  hell?  The 
soul,  under  a  centrifugal  force,  departing-  deeper,  and  deeper,  and 
deeper,  into  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever;  its  woe  and  its 
misery  accumulating  as  its  distance  is  increased  from  God,  the 
infinitely  hoi/  and  happy  centre.  This  progression  is  not  begun 
hereafter.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  man  who  has  not  crossed  the 
margin,  and  come  under  the  centripetal  attraction,  "Come  unto  me," 
or  the  centrifugal  force,  "  Depart  from  mc."  Every  man  is  born  or 
born  again.  A  Christian  persun  was  asked  one  day,  "  Wh< 
you  born  ?"  His  answer  was,  "  In  Dublin  and  in  Liverpool."  The 
interrogator  instantly  said,  "  How  cm  that  be  }"  He  said,  "I  was 
born  in  Dublin  j  1  was  born  again  in  Liverpool,"  These  words  arc 
literally  and  strictly  true.  The  moment  we  are  born,  that 
are  under  the  centrifugal  force;  we  arc  born  in  sin,  born  in  darkness. 
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But  the  moment  we  are  born  again,  the  centrifugal  force  is  dissolved, 
and  the  centripetal  attraction  begins ;  and  thus  heaven  dawns  on 
earth,  brightens  as  we  go,  till  we  take  the  last  step,  when  it  brightens 
into  perfect  glory  ;  and  we  are  ever  approaching,  and  never  reaching) 
yet  ever  deepening  is  our  happiness  and  joy  as  we  approach  the 
infinite  and  blessed  centre.  Art  thou  born  again  ?  That  requirement 
of  our  blessed  Lord  does  not  mean  except  a  man's  character  be  patched 
up  a  little,  except  he  cease  to  be  a  drunkard,  except  he  cease  to  be  a 
thief,  except  he  cease  to  be  covetous  ;  that  is  not  what  our  Lord  says.. 
It  is  quite  true,  that  if  you  can  persuade  a  man  to  give  up  drunkenness 
you  have  done  him  immense  good  ;  if  you  can  persuade  a  man  to 
give  up  dishonesty,  you  have  done  him  service.  That  man  speaks 
very  rashly  who  condemns  good  works  as  if  they  were  all  worthless. 
Honesty,  and  generosity,  and  sol)riety,  we  should  bless  God  for ; 
but  what  I  do  repeat  is  that  except  there  be  a  change,  which  is  not  a 
reformation,  but  a  revolution,  in  man's  heart,  he  cannot  even  see, 
much  less  enter,  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

In  this  day,  when  men  squabble  and  quarrel  about  churches  and 
chapels,  about  patronage  and  popular  election,  about  all  the  crotchets 
that  Satan  fans  and  fosters,  while  he  can  keep  out  the  vital  thing,  they 
are  losing  sight  of  that  great  requirement,  not  except  you  be  a 
Churchman,  or  except  you  be  a  Dissenter,  but  "except  you  be 
born  again,  you  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Do  we  ever  taste  on  earth  crumbs  that  &11  down  from  our 
Father's  table  ?  Do  we  ever  in  this  world  have  presentiments  and 
foretastes  of  peace,  and  happiness,  and  joy — in  our  Bibles,  in  our 
Saviour,  in  our  hopes  of  glory — that  are,  if  we  have  them,  pro- 
phecies that  our  last  step  will  be  everlasting  joy,  and  happiness,  and 
peace  ?  It  is  a  very  practical,  a  very  important  question  ;  but  the 
unhappy  peculiarity  of  human  nature  is  now  what  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Nicodemus — it  carnalizes  the  word  of  God.  There  are  two  suc- 
cessions absolutely  certain — the  succession  of  sinners  by  nature,  and 
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the  succession  of  saints  by  grace.  We  find  in  Nicodemus  just 
what  we  find  now.  When  he  came  to  our  blessed  Lord,  he  said, 
"  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God,  for 
man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  docst,  except  God  be  with  , 
him."  He  wanted  to  enter  on  a  discussion  about  the  evidences,  but  | 
our  Lord  put  it  aside  altogether,  and  told  him  what  was  more  I 
important — "Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  I 
kingdom  of  God." 

If  this  step  between  us  and  death  be  a  step  that  introduces  us  to 
so  great  and  so  solemn  issues,  a  destiny  of  joy  or  a  doom  of  misery, 
let  us  guard  against  the  too  common  delusion,  that  all  we  need  to  lit 
us  for  heaven  will  of  necessity  take  place  in  the  very  last  step  that 
we  take  from  this  world  to  the  next.  This  is  a  great  mistake  ;  the 
narrow  stream  that  we  cross  between  this  world  and  the  next  has  no 
power  of  ablution  whatever.  In  other  words,  death  is  transference 
from  this  world  to  the  judgment-seat.  It  is  not  transformation  in  any 
sense  or  shape.  Death  gleans,  death  transplants,  death  reaps ;  but 
death  does  not  turn  tares  into  wheat  in  the  minutest  possible  degree. 
On  the  contrary,  death  fixes  for  ever  what  it  finds.  The  whole 
change  that  takes  place  when  we  die  is  that  of  being  stamped  and  I 
perpetuated  what  we  are  found  to  be.  If  wc  are  then  found  just, 
the  seniencewili  be,  "Let  him  be  just  still ;"  that  is, for  ever.  If  we 
arc  then  found  unjust,  the  stamp  will  be,  "  Unjust  for  ever;"  if  we 
are  found  unholy,  the  doom  will  be,  "  Unholy  for  ever  ;"  if  found 
holy,  the  destiny  will  be,  "  Holy  for  ever."  Such  is  all  that  death 
does.  If  wc  could  only  sec  that  heaven  must  commence  here,  or 
it  never  will  commence  at  all,  we  should  be  less  thoughtless,  le?s 
unconcerned.  We  need  no  literal  worm  to  make  up  the  miseries  of 
the  lost ;  I  can  conceive  what  a  fearful  suffering  will  be  there.  C 
ceive  the  drunkard,  with  all  his  thirst  for  intoxicating  drink  inte 
fied,  and  no  means  of  gratifying  it ;  let  the  impure  man  be  there, 
his  impure  passions  intensified,  and  growing  the  longer  that 
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he  lives,  with  no  means  of  gratification ;  let  the  ambitious  man  be 
there,  with  his  thirst  after  honours,  and  renown,  and  power,  and 
greatness,  the  passion  intensified  the  longer  he  lives,  but  the  gratifica- 
tion of  it  impossible.  What  a  hell  is  there !  What  a  terrible  state 
of  torment !  Were  all  this  a  poet's  dream,  a  theologian's  fancy,  I 
would  not  mention  it ;  but  our  blessed  Lord  says  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  lost  souls,  as  well  as  an  instant  welcome  to  heaven  for  all 
that  will  receive  it.  If  .so,  we  ought  to  try  to  feel  the  solemn 
responsibility  before  we  take,  or  rather  are  summoned  to  take,  that 
last  step.  Have  we  embraced  by  faith  the  offers  of  the  glorious 
gospel  ?  Have  we  brought  our  mind  by  faith  to  Christ  for  enlighten-' 
ment,  our  heart  by  faith  to  Christ  for  sanctification,  our  conscience 
by  faith  to  Christ  for  peace?  If  we  be  Christians,  the  grave  is  near, 
but  heaven  is  as  near ;  death  may  be  near,  but  glory  is  as  near. 
Our  hearts  and  our  treasure,  our  sympathies  and  our  hopes,  have  all 
preceded  us ;  and  we  can  now,  therefore,  enter  on  the  duties  and 
fulfil  the  obligations  of  life  with  perfect  peace. 

How  comforting,  if  this  be  true,  is  the  death  of  those  we  grieve 
over,  who,  however,  have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ.  If  our  dead 
were  Christians,  then  the  death  that  we  deplore  is  simply  their 
having  taken  a  step  higher.  The  loss  we  have  sustained,  and  feel, 
and  must  feel,  is  their  everlasting  gain.  Those  we  call  dead  have 
not  ceased  to  be,  they  have  only  ceased  to  be  seen — ^that  is  all ; 
they  have  stepped  from  the  lower  room  into  the  higher,  the  brighter, 
and  the  better  one  ;  or,  rather,  they  have  risen  from  the  cold,  damp 
crypt  that  is  below  the  ground  into  that  sunlit  cathedral  in  which  are 
many  side  chapels,  but  all  under  the  same  magnificent  roof,  and  in 
which  are  many  worshippers  worshipping  God  in  different  dialects, 
but  dialects  of  the  same  catholic  tongue ;  and  giving  praise,  and 
honour,  and  thanksgiving  unto  Him  who  made  their  last  sleep  ever- 
lasting refreshment,  and  the  step  that  was  unexpected  upon  earth  to 
be  a  step  into  glory,  honour,  and  blessedness.     Therefore,  whatever 
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be  ihc  mode  in  which  Christians  die,  it  matters  not ;  we  shall  meet, 
and  know  them,  and  recognize  them  again.  Not  a  lineament 
that  death  has  overlaid  that  shall  not  be  reproduced  ;  not  a  feature 
that  the  grave  has  concealed  that  will  not  be  agam  displayed ; 
not  an  clement  of  identity  that  will  not  be  restored  in  purity,  in 
splendour,  in  immortal  beauty,  never  to  be  hidden  or  lost  any 
more.  And  therefore  a  Christian  may  feel,  not  only  that  he  is  as 
near  heaven  wherever  he  is,  but  that  in  whatever  way  he  dies,  his 
body  is  equally  in  the  keeping  of  the  Son  of  God. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  heaven.  Were  that  way  restricted  to 
church  or  chapel,  to  sect  or  party,  it  would  be  very  sad  indeed  ;  but  the 
way  that  leads  to  heaven  is  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  has  ttiM  us,  "  I  am  the  way :  ....  no  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father  but  by  me."  And  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  that  way  that  it  is 
everywhere.  He  says,  "  Wheresoever  two  or  three  are  met  to-  | 
gether  in  my  name,  there  am  1  in  the  midst  of  them."  Now  arc  , 
you  seeking  heaven,  not  because  you  have  taken  the  sacrament,  nor  | 
because  you  have  been  baptized — for  that  is  worth  nothing  as  a  right 
to  heaven— nor  because  you  are  moral,  that  is  beautiful  upon  earth  ; 
but  because  of  something  more  that  is  wanted  for  heaven  ?  Are  you 
seeking  heaven  for  no  reason  upon  earth  save  that  Christ's  righteous- 
ness is  on  you,  your  title,  and  Christ's  blood  availeth  unto  you,  your 
sacrifice  ;  and  that  his  name,  the  password  of  the  universe,  lies 
deepest  and  dearest  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  your  heart,  all  you 
can  trust  in,  all  you  can  plead,  all  you  can  urge,  when  the  lights  of 
time  shall  be  merged  into  the  splendours  of  eternity  ? 

A  soul  may  be  lost ;  and  what  a  loss !  Try  to  conceive  the 
terrible  loss  .'  I  f  you  thought  you  were  to  lose  all  the  property  that  you 
are  possessed  of  next  year,  you  would  reasonably  be  very  troubled  by 
the  prospect.  If  you  thought  you  were  to  lose  your  eyesight  or  your 
hearing  next  year,  it  would  be  very  distressing  to  you  ;  and  it  is  very 
.natural  it  should  be  so.      But  a  lost  soul— lost,  never  to  be  regained  ! 
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If  a  man  lose  his  money,  earned  by  toil  and  trouble,  he  may  recover 
it ;  if  he  lose  his  eyesight,  by  an  exquisite  provision  in  Nature  which 
indicates  the  goodness  of  Him  that  made  us,  the  ear  becomes  more 
susceptible,  and  the  touch  more  delicate,  and  a  compensatory  process 
instantly  begins.  If  he  lose  one  friend,  a  Jonathan,  he  can  find 
another  ({"iend  equal  or  superior  to  him.  But  all  these  losses  are  but 
as  dust  in  the  balance,  in  comparison  of  that  most  awfiil  phenomenon 
in  eternity  a  lost  soul ! 

What  shall  it  profit  you,  what  shall  it  profit  me,  if— what  is 
uncertain — ^we  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  our  own  soul  ?  Can 
we  say,  "  Well,  I  am  not  what  I  should  be  ;  but  it  is  my  prayer  that 
I  may  become  what  God  desires  I  should  be?"  Can  you  say, 
with  all  your  defects,  with  so  much  needing  forgiveness^  so  much 
that  you  deplore,  that  the  strain,  and  bent,  and  bias  of  your  heart  is 
that  God  would  justify  you,  and  sanctify  you,  and  ripen  you  for 
heaven,  for  happiness,  and  for  Himself? 


* 
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^afaib's  ^j^ing  ©T^arge  iff  ^olman* 

^  AVID,  at  the  dose  of  s  troubled  lifc,  was  now  about 
to  go  th«  way  of  all  the  earth-  Lik£  Abrahuo 
'  and  Jacob,  he  died  giving  weighty  cpuasels  to 
those  destined  to  succeed  \um,  full  of  practical 
wisdom,  suitable  for  a  king  to  ^ye,  snd  (or  hi» 
subjects  to  receive.  "  Keep  the  charge  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  " — the  first  aod  most  sacred  duty 
— make  religion  in  government  the  chief  thing, 
and  national  blessings  will  follow ;  "  walk  in  his  ways," 
ys  of  pleasantness  and  of  peace,  in  the  love,  and  knowledge, 
and  practice  of  them  ;  "  keep  his  statutes, and  his  commandments,  and 
his  judgments,  and  his  testimonies,"  in  memory,  in  heart,  conscience, 
and  habit,  "  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,"  the  word  of  God, 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  life.  The  result  of  this  obedience  to  God's 
statutes,  will  be  prosperity  and  ^ucc^s.  This  is  the  experience  of 
ages  and  nations.  "  If  thy  childnm  t$ke  heed  to  their  way,  to  walk 
before  me  in  truth  with  all  their  h«art  and  all  thfir  soul,  there  shall 
not  fail  thee  a  man  on  the  throne  of  Israel."  God's  promises  reach 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  those  that  accept  and  believe. 

Respecting  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  whose  life  had  been  stained 
by  deeds  of  blood,  who  had  also  with  Adontjah  endeavoured  to 
establish  a  kingdom  in  opposition  to  that  of  David,  as  well  as  con- 
rx press  will  and  authority  of  God,  he  said  to  Solomon, 
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<^  Do  according  to  thy  wisdom,  and  let  not  his  hoar  head  go  down 
to  the  grave  in  peace/'  Such  was  not  an  act  of  private  revenge, 
but  a  public  judicial  act  -,  it  was  law  laid  down  by  the  only  fountaiii 
of  law,  the  king,  a  despot,  but  a  despot  controlled  by  God's  written 
word,  and  of  all  governments  a  despotism  is  the  best,  if  the  despot 
be  a  perfect  man.  David  was  the  earthly  fountain  of  law,  legisla* 
tive  and  executive.  This  polity  is  still  kept  up  in  Eastern  countries. 
When  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  found  a  high  officer  had  committed 
treason,  without  any  form  or  judicial  process,  he  sent  the  executioner 
to  put  him  to  death.  The  deed  was  legal  and  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country.  This  infliction  of  punishment  upon  Joab 
was  not  therefore  a  piece  of  personal  spite  gratified  by  his  death,  but 
a  great  public  and  judicial  act.  It  was  a  just  retribution  for  his  many 
murders  and  crimes.  The  judge,  therefore,  about  to  die  leaves  the 
legacy  of  duty  with  the  judge  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  he  was 
bound  to  carry  out  what  was  right.  God's  great  law  is,  ^^  Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed." 

Another  order  given  by  David  to  Solomon  seems  to  many  a  much 
more  grievous  one.  The  apparent  grievousness  of  it  arises  from  a 
slight  inaccuracy  in  our  translation.  Speaking  of  Shimei,  who 
cursed  David,  he  said,  "  Now  therefore  hold  him  not  guiltless ;  but 
his  hoar  head  bring  thou  down  to  the  grave  with  blood."  Shimei  is 
not  accused  of  murder  by  David,  and  the  punishment  of  a  murderer 
was  therefore  not  his  due ;  but  our  translation  reads  as  if  David  had 
instructed  Solomon  to  put  Shimei  to  death.  By  a  singular  construc- 
tion in  the  original,  which  our  translators  have  not  noticed,  the 
negative  particle  in  the  Hebrew  when  given  in  one  clause  is  under- 
stood to  continue  in  the  clause  that  follows,  and  being  so  the  words 
read  according  to  the  Hebrew,  the  reverse  of  what  is  stated.  He 
said,  ^^  Now  therefore  hold  him  not  guiltless ;  and  his  hoar  head 
bring  NOT  thou  down  to  the  grave  with  blood." 

There  was  much  in  ancient  Jewish  customs  it  is  not  desirable  to 
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Christian,  or  in  the  case  of  the  man  of  the  world,  desire  is  the  constant, 
and  ever-expanding  spring.      In  the  case  of  the  man  of  the  world,  it  is 
desire  ever  disappointed,  never  satisfied  ;  in  the  case  of  the  Christian,  it 
is  desire  never  disappointed,  and  yet  never  satisfied.  The  desires  of  this 
world  soon  land  a  man  in  diss^ppointment  j  the  desires  of  a  Christian 
in  this  world  only  leave  him  to  dissatisfaction,  never  to  disappoint- 
ment.    The  man  of  the  world  is  always  seeking  and  never  satisfied. 
He  feels  what  we  have  all  felt,  that  the  horizon  widens  ever  as  we 
traverse  it ;  that  the  bounding  line  of  to-day  is  the  commencing  line 
of  to-morrow ;  that  man  always  is  to  be,  but  never  is  completely 
blessed.     There  is  not  one  of  us  who  docs  not  live  more  in  the 
future  than  in  the  present.     All  that  we  have  now  only  stimulates  us 
to  desire  something  that  is  still  to  be  had.     There  is  not  one  living, 
who  has  reached  the  culminating  point  of  his  hope,  the  prize  for 
which  he  lives  upon  earth  ;  not  one  who  can  say,  "  I  am  now  per- 
fectly satisfied  ;  let  my  progression  cease  ;  I  want  nothing  more  ;  I 
desire  nothing  as  a  substitute ;  I  am  perfectly  satisfied."     There  is 
no   such  feeling,  because  earth  is  the  place  of  desire ;  the  future 
only  is  the  place  of  having. 

But  the  distinction  between  a  worldly  man's  desire,  and  a  Chris- 
tian's is  just  this,  that  a  Christian  upon  earth  ever  desires,  but  is 
never  disappointed,  and  yet  never  satisfied.  What  he  receives  he 
is  thankful  for ;  but  he  makes  his  desire  a  fresh  reason  for 
drawing  on  the  unsearchable  riches  of  God,  and  seeking  still  more. 
In  a  worldly  man's  desires  there  is  hope  ;  in  a  Christian  man's 
desires  there  are  joys.  The  very  sense  of  want  in  a  Christian's 
bosom  has  its  measure  of  happiness  accompanying.  A  Christian  is 
ever  desiring,  and  ever  seeking  that  satisfaction  which  is  to  be 
reaped  and  realized  only  in  heaven.  He  finds  his  joy  accumulates 
with  his  supply,  and  his  progress  as  the  shining  light  that  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  In  the  future  alone  will  all  these 
desires  be  fully  met.      Heaven  alone  is  the  place  of  having.     There 
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4kwc  k  no  sQooer  horn  thw  it  i$  ftatbfi^.  Thac  wwt  ajid  fulnese, 
like  Btmwi  wd  epho^  perpetual]/  s\x<xc^  each  o^er  >  ao4  tbe  insunt 
tjiat  mail's  heart  in  the  realms  of  the  blcs^j  k  ooMciou^  of  g  deep 
w9At,  (bat  insUA^  an  angel's  hand  jsupplk^  It  with  more  than  it  can 
cwciriye  x>r  jniagine^  The  heart  there  has  Umd  its  pbject,  the  dove 
jt$  rest,  the  affi^tions  their  polarity  i  man  is^  and  i»  perused/  happy. 

J>t  us  study  David's  i:onditk>n  upon  earth  j»s  having  no  person 
that  he  desires  but  Qod  -,  and  secondly,  David's  ppjuUtion  in  the  realms 
of  the  blessed,  as  having  there  all  that  he  did  desire  upon  earth ; 
And  lastly^  tbe  nature  of  this  portion^  ^  Whom  hjive  I  in  heaven 
bur  thee  i  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  J  desire  beside  thee/' 

What  does  a  Christian  desire  upon  earth  i  Earth  is  the  scene  of 
4esire  ^  what  does  he  desire  ! 

The  very  fir^t  desire  of  a  Christian  is  Ae  presence  of  God— not 
in  the  sanctuary  and  at  the  communion  table  onty,  but  in  the  ware- 
house, in  the  streets,  amid  the  busy  traffic  of  tbe  world,  j»  Christian 
feels  tbe  idea  of  a  present  God  not  an  intrusive  one^  but  a  joyful,  a 
saocriiyii^  and  a  happy  one«  That  presence,  he  fisels,  spreads  over 
earth  a  celestial  lustre^  and  gives  to  its  commonest  scenes  a  con- 
secration,  which  the  wear,  and  tear,  and  rush  of  the  waves  of  this 
world  can  ncv^  waste  or  wash  away«  A  worldly  man's  thought  is, 
^^  Ko  God  ;''  and  if  he  could  only  get  rid  q{  the  disturbing,  immi^ 
n^m  idea  of  a  God,  he  thinks  he  should  be  happy.  A  Christian's 
feeling  is, "  If  thy  presence  gp  not  with  me,  cw^'  me  not  up  hence*" 
And  there  cannot  be  a  better  test  of  real  Christianity  than  the  per«- 
feet  desire  that  whatever  you  do  God  should  see  and  know ;  that 
y€H^  should  not  set  your  pen  to  a  piece  of  paper  without  feeling,  ^^  If 
God  should  see  me,  I  should  be  perfectly  happy ;"  that  you  would 
not  eng^  in  a  fcene,  or  take  your  part  in  a  work,  in  which  you 
would  not  desire  God  to  be  present  ^  in  short,  that  in  your  brightest 
nuMnents,  and  in  your  darkest  ones,  you  should  feel  the  necessity 
that  God  should  be  there.  The  world's  idea  of  God  is  very  diSerent. 
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A  worldty  man  thinks  the  essence  of  jojr  is  getting  rid  of  God  whik 
we  are  well ;  and  that  the  perfection  of  religioD  is  getting  God  to 
lift  us  to  heaven  just  when  we  die.    A  worldly  man's  idea  of 
religion  is,  that  the  presence  of  God  is  a  capital  thing  for  a  fiinenl, 
but  a  veiy  inappropriate  one  for  a  marriage.    A  woiidly  man's  idea 
of  religion  is,  that  in  the  world's  dark  scenes  the  presence  of  God 
msLj  be  veiy  comforting ;  but  that  in  life's  sunnj  spots  he  had  better 
get  rid  of  God  altogether.    Such  men  do  not  know  what  God  is. 
The  veiy  essence  of  the  gospel  is  this,  that  life's  sunny  spots  will 
have  no  charm  unless  the  light  of  God's  countenance  is  upon  diem  $ 
and  that  earth's  darkest  scenes  we  should  be  unable  to  sustain  unless 
God  hold  us  by  the  right  hand,  and  be  the  strength  of  our  hearts, 
and  our  portion  for  ever.     And   therefore,  the  Christian  can,  in 
company  with  David,  take  the  139th  Psalm  with  him  into  every 
place,  feel  its  application,  and  rejoice  in  its  truth,  and  evermore  say, 
"  If  thy  presence  go  not  with  me,  carry  me  not  up  hence." 

This  desire  of  God  must  show,  in  the  case  of  the  Christian, 
acquaintance  with  God.  ^^  Thete  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire 
beside  thee."  We  cannot  desire  an  unknown  God.  We  may  love 
the  unseen,  but  we  cannot  love  the  unknown.  And  therefore,  the 
fact  that  a  Christian  seeks  God  to  be  with  Him  is  evidence  that  the 
Christian's  mind  is  enlightened  in  the  true  character  of  God.  And 
where  does  he  get  this  light  ?  There  is  but  one  deposit,  and  that  is 
the  Bible.  All  outside  of  it  is  religious  darkness,  or  a  &lse  and 
misguiding  mecflum  i  all  that  is  within  it  is  light.  Our  own  impres- 
sions of  God  are  always  un&vourable.  The  first  notion  that  a  man 
has  of  God  is,  that  He  is  an  angry  and  a  wrathful  being.  The  very 
first  thought  that  we  have  is,  that  there  is  a  quarrel  between  God 
and  us,  which  there  is  ;  and  when  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  character 
of  God,  we  gather  the  nature  of  it  from  our  own  feelings.  When 
two  persons  quarrel,  how  each  dwells  upon  the  wrongs  of  the  other, 
construes  every  movement  into  an  insult,  and  exaggerates  every  word 
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as  if  it  were  a  threat,  and  forms  an  interpretation  of  the  character  of 
his  foe  by  the  feelings  of  his  own  bosom,  generated  by  a  sense  of  its 
wrong  doing ;  and  when  we  think  of  God  we  think  of  Him  as  a  foe, 
we  misjudge  his  character,  we  misinterpret  his  providential  deal- 
ings, and  form  a  notion  of  God  which  originates  superstition,  or 
kindles  fanaticism,  but  never  can  inspire  confidence.  But  the 
Christian  does  not  draw  his  idea  of  God  from  what  his  own  thoughts 
are ;  he  consults,  not  his  feelings,  but  his  Bible.  He  ascertains  what 
God  is,  not  by  what  the  human  heart  reflects,  but  by  what  the  sacred 
page  records  :  ^^  Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  and  be  at  peace.'*  And 
when  he  discovers  that  God  is  a  Father,  waiting  to  be  gracious, 
delighting  in  mercy,  rejoicing  to  bless,  he  has  perfect  confidence  in 
Him,  and  longs  to  feel  more,  not  less  of  his  holy  presence.  The 
greatest  sin  that  many  Christians  commit  is  entertaining  suspiciohs 
of  God.  Thousands  come  to  a  Communion  table  with  a  sort  of 
feeling  that  God's  countenance  is  over  them  as  a  black  cloud, 
charged  with  terrible  judgments,  ready  to  break  upon  their  heads, 
and  utterly  consume  them.  Others  go  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and 
pray  to  God  as  if  He  were  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  Indian,  needing 
to  be  propitiated,  his  wrath  deprecated,  his  judgments  averted; 
whereas  the  whole  Revelation  of  the  Gospel  is,  Christianity  the  ex- 
ponent of  love.  The  Crucifixion  of  Jesus  is  the  evidence  of  his 
infinite  and  boundless  affection.  It  is  not  true  that  God  loves  us 
because  Christ  died  for  us ;  but  it  is  gloriously  true,  that  God  so 
loved  us  that  Christ  did  die  for  us.  Christ's  death  is  the  expression 
of  his  love ;  and  all  that  death,  or  at  least  the  main  thing  that 
death  has  provided,  is  a  blessed  and  an  everlasting  channel,  by  and 
along  which  God's  mercy  can  come  down  in  its  richest  flood  to  bless 
us,  whilst  our  prayers  arise  and  reach  his  ear,  and  are  answered  by 
Him,  while  justice,  and  truth,  and  holiness  stand  by,  and  reveal  God 
just,  when  He  justifies  the  sinner,  punishing  the  sin,  and  yet  pardon- 
ing the  guilty  i  not  willing  that  the  worst  should  perish,  but  that  all 
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should  come  to  Him  and  live  for  ever.  When  a  Christian  receives 
this  apprehension  of  God,  the  expression  of  his  heart  is,  *'  Whom — 
whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  God  ?  and  there  is  none  but  this  God 
that  I  desire  upon  earth  besides." 

The  language,  too,  of  David  on  this  occasion  is  the  evidence  of 
some  experience  of  what  God  is.  A  Christian  has  tasted  joy  in 
communion  with  God,  and  that  taste,  instead  of  creating  sads&c- 
tion  or  apathy,  creates  a  more  ardent  thirst  to  know  Him  more,  to 
love  Him  better,  and  evermore  to  receive  of  this  bread.  When, 
therefore,  he  has  tasted  or  felt  in  his  heart  that  God  is  a  Father, 
that  communion  with  Him  is  not  a  fanatic's  dream,  nor  a  philoso- 
pher's idea,  but  a  Christian's  experience,  then  he  desires  still  more 
upon  earth  to  know  Him  better,  and  love  Him  more.  A  ray  of 
heaven  dwells  upon  his  heart,  and  connects  that  heart  with  the  Sun 
from  which  it  comes  ;  a  rivulet  of  the  Fountain  or  Life  flows 
through  the  channel  of  his  heart,  and  associates  him  with  that  Foun- 
tain from  which  it  flows.  His  language  therefore  is,  "  Lord,  to 
whom  can  we  go  but  unto  Thee  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life."  "  Evermore  give  us  this  bread."  *'  There  is  none  upon 
earth  that  I  desire  beside  Thee." 

The  language  of  David,  too,  in  this  passage  denotes  that  man 
has  many  suitors,  or  candidates  for  his  heart.  What  a  wonderful 
thing  man's  soul  must  be,  in  that  it  is  surrounded  by  candidates  en- 
camped around  it,  each  waiting,  toiling,  striving,  struggling  to  master 
and  to  possess  it !  What  a  great  thing  must  that  soul  be,  which  God 
gave  Christ  to  redeem,  which  Satan  labours  and  walks  about  as  a 
lion  or  watches  as  a  serpenr,  evermore  to  destroy,  and  to  which 
wealth  speaks  of  its  charms,  and  honour  of  its  prizes,  and  learnuig  of 
its  enjoyments,  and  luxury  of  its  joys  !  How  great  must  it  be ! 
how  important !  The  angels  in  heaven  estimate  its  grandeur  5  the 
lost  demons  that  are  in  hell  appreciate  its  magnificence  ;  shall  it  be 
left  to  the  gumd  possessor  who  has  the  deepest  stake  in  it,  the  greatest 
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capital  risked  in  it,  to  be  the  most  careless  about  it  ?  There 
are  many  candidates  for  that  soul  of  yours.  Honour,  wealth,  riches, 
the  lust  of  the  life,  the  pride  of  life,  and  the  love  of  the  world, 
all  spread  their  charms  before  it,  all  try  to  arrest  your  desires  from 
seeking  and  feeding  upon  God.  But  in  the  midst  of  all,  the 
Psalmist  can  say,  ^^  There  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside 
Thee."  Honour  is  found  to  be  but  a  spangle  upon  a  robe ;  riches 
are  liable  to  put  forth  wings,  and  flee  away ;  and  all  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  the  earth  is  but  the  funeral  drapery  of  the  dead,  not 
that  which  can  meet  the  great  wants  of  man's  great  soul,  or  create 
within  it  that  happiness  without  which  he  must  be  restless  upon 
earth,  and  miserable  for  ever ;  and,  therefore,  to  each  and  all  a  Chris- 
tian can  say,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven 
but  God  ?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside 
Him." 

The  language  of  the  Psalmist,  too,  denotes  plainly  comparison, 
"  None  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  Thee."  He  must  have  com- 
pared objects  before  he  could  conclude.  He  must  have  looked  at 
riches,  wealth,  honour,  he  must  have  analyzed,  and  weighed,  and 
guaged  them  before  he  came  to  the  conclusion — what  Solomon  came 
to  after  him — ^that  all  are  vanity  ;  that,  weighed  in  the  balance,  they 
arc  lighter  than  vanity.  To  be  a  son  of  the  King  of  kings  is  to  a  Chris- 
tian the  greatest  dignity ;  to  be  an  heir  of  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ  is  to  be  possessed  of  the  noblest  relations ;  to  count  all  but 
loss  for  the  excellence  of  Christ,  is  Christianity,  and  nothing  short 
of  this  will  do  j  to  have  an  object  in  heaven  on  whom  the  heart 
can  supremely  rest  j  to  have  a  prize  on  earth  that  the  affections  can 
supremely  desire,  this  is  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  and  all  that 
professes  to  supersede  it  is  a  delusion  and  a  dream. 

We  see,  then,  that  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth  the  Christian's 
soul  gravitates  to  God ;  "  Whom,"  that  is,  the  personal  God,  "  have 
I  in  heaven  but  Thee?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire 
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beside  Thcc,'*  Then,  Christianity  is  not  the  acceptance  of  a  doo 
,  but  it  is  union  with  a  living  God.  It  is  a  great  niistake  to  sup- 
pose that  when  you  have  subscribed  an  orthodox  creed,  you  arc, 
therefore,  a  Christian ;  or  that  when  you  have  accepted  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  you  are,  therefore,  a  Christian.  Christianity 
is  the  heart  finding  its  rest  on  God,  the  soul  deriving  its  nutriment 
from  God ;  so  that  you  can  say  that  the  brightest  spot  in  all  your 
soul  is  that  on  which  God's  countenance  shines,  and  the  sweetest 
tone  in  all  music  is  that  name  which  is  above  every  name,  and  the 
brightest  hope  which  irradiates  your  heart,  as  with  the  first  beams  of 
the  celestial  glory,  is  the  hope  that  you  will  drink  at  the  Foun- 
tain itself,  and  live  for  ever  in  the  light  of  the  countenance  of 
your  Father  and  of  your  God.  Such  is  a  Christian's  desire  upon 
earth. 

Now  let  us  put  it  practically  before  ourselves.  What  is  supreme 
in  your  heart,  my  brother,  my  sister,  my  father,  my  mother,  my 
friend?  What  at  this  moment  is  deepest,  dearest,  in  your  heart? 
the  loss  of  which  would  be  to  you  the  greatest  misery  ?  what  is  it, 
the  possession  of  which  kindles  the  intensest  and  the  most  thrilling 
gratitude  ?  What  is  supreme  in  your  heart,  what  absorbs  its  best 
affections,  kindles  its  brightest  joys,  the  loss  of  which  would  create 
its  deepest  sorrow  ?  That  is  your  God.  Whether  it  be  money, 
honour,  wealth,  wife,  children,  estate,  the  great  law  of  the  gospel 
is,  that  God  must  be  above  all  in  your  hean,  that  your  very  bean's 
aiFections  must  be  inlaid  with  Dcit)-,  that  its  strings  and  affections 
must  be  suung  and  tuned  to  that  grand  key-note,  till  that  which  you 
love  most,  and  the  departure  of  which  you  dread  most,  becomes 
your  relationship  to  God,  and  God's  relationship  to  you.  We  may 
be  communicants  in  the  purest  and  most  onhodox  of  churches  j  we 
may  be  enthusiastic  strugglere  for  what  we  believe  the  rights,  the 
privitegts,  the  blessings,  of  our  nadve  land;  we  may  be  intense 
;   may   be  strong    Dissenters,   and  yet   may  no: 
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be  Christians  all  the  while.  Satan  will  be  delighted  to  see  you 
stnjggling  for  the  Church  or  battling  against  it,  if  he  can  only 
keep  you  from  Christ.  Satan  will  be  delighted  if  he  can  fill  you 
with  earth's  best  and  most  innocent  things,  and  so  keep  that  heart 
from  recognizing  the  sceptre,  glorying  in  the  Cross,  and  living  for  the 
honour  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  Let  us  ask  ourselves. 
Can  I  say,  "  There  is  none  "  ?  I  see  my  estate,  I  hear  my  name, 
I  look  at  my  books,  I  behold  my  children,  I  look  forward  to  my 
prospects,  my  husband,  my  wife,  my  father,  my  mother,  my  firstborn, 
and  only  one,  and  can  I  say,  while  I  look  at  each  face,  and  am 
thankful  for  each  blessing,  that  there  is  none,  O  Christ,  upon  earth 
that  I  desire  beside  Thee  ? 

We  have,  in  the  second  place,  what  heaven  is,  "  Whom  have  I 
in  heaven  ?'/  Earth  is,  "There  is  none  I  desire  beside  Thee;'* 
but  heaven  is,  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee  ?"  Earth  is  the 
place  of  desire,  and  heaven  is  the  place  of  having. 

Then,  the  language  of  David  plainly  denotes  that  David  looked 
forward  to  a  future  state.  Some  persons  have  tried  to  show,  I  think 
most  imperfectly,  that  thp  ancient  Hebrew  had  no  idea  of  a  future 
life,  and  that  a  mere  temporal  blessing  bestowed  in  this  life  was  the 
only  reward  that  an  ancient  Jew  could  anticipate.  I  do  not  think  any 
one  can  fairly  read  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  and  come  to  this 
conclusion.  What  could  David  mean,  when  he  said  of  his  child,  "  I 
shall  go  to  him,  but  h^  shall  not  return  to  me''  ?  What  could 
he  mean,  when  he  said,  "Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  the 
grave "  ?  What  could  he  mean,  when  he  said,  "  Whom  have  I 
in  heaven  but  Thee  i  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth  ^  but  God  is 
the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever"  ?  It  must  have 
arisen  from  a  thorough  apprehension  of  a  future  rest  remaining  for 
the  pec^le  of  Godt  But  who  can  bring  his  mind  to  believe  that 
the  loul  ig  annihilated  ?  that  there  is  no  hereafter  ?  If  there  be 
.no  hercaftcfi  it  must  be  that  the  gates  of  heaven  are  closed, 
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and  the  soul,  if  it  lives,  must  "wander  restless  for  ever,  or  it  must  be 
that  the  soul  dies  the  instant  that  the  body  dies.  But  who  can 
bring  his  mind  to  believe  that  this  glorious  inhabitant  within,  that 
thinks,  and  feels,  and  joys,  and  sorrows  j  this  divine  being,  that 
often,  when  the  body  is  reduced  to  ruins,  becomes  only  more  glorious, 
more  eloquent,  more  suggestive,  more  happy,  when  the  strings 
of  the  harp  are  rent,  the  minstrel  is  swept  away  ?  Who  can  believe 
that  when  the  tent  is  struck,  the  Arab  is  gone,  or  has  perished  under 
it  ?  Who  can  so  identify  the  house  with  the  inhabitant,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  one  must  be  the  annihilation  of  the  other  ?  We 
believe  the  very  reverse  ;  as  soon  as  this  house,  in  which  we  taber- 
nacle, becomes  unable  to  be  any  more  a  residence ;  as  soon  as  the 
period  is  closed,  settled  in  tbg  unseen  records  of  the  sky,  the  inhabi- 
tant leaves  it  to  wait  until  his  better  house  is  ready,  when  the  soul 
shall  rejoin  the  body,  and  they  shall  both  be  again  for  ever  with  the 
Lord.  But  it  is  no  mere  reasoning  from  analogy  that  can  teach  us 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  nothing  but  a  direct  intimation  fi-om 
God  can  satisfy  us.  And  we  can  feel  it  most  when  we  lose  the  near 
and  the  dear,  when  some  face,  familiar  as  the  most  ancient  article  in 
our  home,  disappears ;  when  some  voice  that  was  the  music  of  that 
home  and  delightful  as  a  household  word  is  hushed  in  death  ;  when 
the  one  that  we  walked,  and  took  sweet  counsel  together  with,  de- 
parts, and  is  no  more  than  a  stone  dropped  into  the  depths  of  the 
unsounded  sea,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  to  the  mourner,  "  There  is  a 
probability  that  the  soul  lives  j"  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  all  ana- 
logy, the  structure  of  the  plants,  of  the  butterfly,  the  telescope,  and  the 
microscope,  all  show  that  that  soul  will  live,  and  that  this  body  will 
rise  again.  These  are  but  presumptions  ;  the  weeping  mother  will 
e  comforted,  as  she  gazes  upon  that  most  painful  sight,  the  pale 
face  of  her  dead  babe,  by  a  conjecture,  by  a  hope ;  but  she  will  be 
comforted  when  she  learns  that  Christ  has  turned  the  procession  of 
the  dead,  and   has   opened  the  gates  of  the  grave,  and  the  kingdom 
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of  heaven  to  all  believers.  And  when  the  mother  shall  ask,  "  Where 
is  my  child?''  philosophy,  science,  and  analogy  can  answer  merely  by 
repeating  the  echo  ^  but  Christ  Jesus  in  his  answer  conveys  consola- 
tion to  the  heart,  and  hope  of  reunion  ;  for  ^^  of  such  as  these  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  One  positive  announcement  from  Christ's 
lips  is  worth  all  the  conjectures  of  philosophy  together.  "  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  ?"  David  then  anticipated  a  future.  We  antici- 
pate a  future  s  and  what  he  saw  dimly  is  brought  to  us  clearly  to 
light. 

We  learn  from  this  expression  of  David  that  God  alone  is  the 
great  joy  of  heaven.     I  bade  you  take  an  inventory  of  all  you  had 
on  earth,  and  when  you  counted,  weighed,  and  estimated  it  all,  ask 
your  heart,  "  Canst  thou  say,  There  is  none  of  these  I  desire  in 
preference  to  God  ?"     And  now  I  would  ask  you  to  shoot  your 
thoughts  into  the  celestial  presence,  to  think  of  that  world  whose 
sunshine  has  no  shadow,  whose  music  has  no  melancholy  minor 
running  through  it,  where  all  is  perfect  joy,  because  all  is  perfect 
holiness — shoot  your  affections  into  that  land.     Some  of  you  have 
parents    there,   others   of   you    children,    others    near    and    dear 
relatives  there ;  and  it  Inay  be  an  attraction  to  you  that  they  are 
there — nay,  it  is  so;  for  God  thus  brings  it  to  pass  that  many  a  family 
has  a  greater  interest  in  heaven  than  it  has  on  earth :  the  largest 
section  of  it  is  in  heaven,  and  the  mother's  heart  must  naturally 
vibrate  to  that  spot  where  the  children  are.     It  is  in  great  mercy 
that  God  thins  the  home  that  is  below,  and  thus  crowds  the  bright 
home  that  is  above,  that  they  that  remain  may  be  ever  ready  to  leave 
the  poor  and  paltry  things  that  are  behind,  and  to  rise,  as  on  angel's 
wings,  and  not  rest  till  they  mingle  with  the  blessed  and  joyous 
company  that  are  above.    And  yet,  even  in  heaven  it  is  the  presence 
of  the  Son  of  God  that  is  to  be  the  greatest  charm,  the  strongest 
attraction,  and  to  occupy  the  noblest  themes,  and  draw  out  the 
holiest  affections,  of  a  believer's  heart.     David,  who  recollected  that 


aged  Jesse  was  there,  that  the  babe  born  of  Bathsheba  whom  he 
loved  was  there,  was  so  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  that  home,  and 
with  the  greatest  object  that  gave  that  home  all  its  glory,  and  lighted 
it  up  with  all  its  splendour,  that  he  could  turn  his  back  upon  the 
aged  Jesse,  and  upon  the  beloved  babe,  and  he  could  say,  "Oh,  my 
Lord,  as  there  has  been  none  upon  earth  that  I  have  desired  beside 
Thee,  there  is  none  now  in  the  realms  of  joy  that  I  desire  to  have 
beside  Thee.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee,  and  there  is  none 
upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  Thee." 

God  is  the  portion  of  the  believer's  ioul )  God  alone  is  his 
portion — can  be  a  portion  to  a  believer's  soul,  for  He  only  is  con- 
genial to  its  nature.  You  could  not  fill  a  bushel  with  ideas ;  the 
thing  is  absurd.  You  cannot  fill  man's  soul  with  material  or  crcateii 
objects.  It  is  the  greatest  evidence  of  man's  greatness  that  nothing 
will  satisfy  his  soul  but  God.  It  is  the  evidence  of  nian's  tall  that 
he  is  always  toiling  and  trying  to  satisfy  it  with  something  short  of 
God  ;  and  it  is  the  evidence  of  God's  great  mercy  that  He  will  allow 
a  believer's  heart  to  get  rest  and  satisfaction  nowhere,  until  it  return 
to  its  true  rest,  the  Rock  of  everlasting  ages.  Man's  soul,  therefore, 
must  have  a  portion,  if  worthy  of  the  name,  suitable  to  it,  and  that 
portion  is  only  God  Himself.  No  gift  of  God  can  be  a  substitute 
to  the  soul  for  the  great  Giver.  God's  favour  is  not  enough  without 
Himself.  To  seek  God  in  order  merely  to  make  us  happy  is  to  use 
God  as  an  intrument,  and  not  as  an  end  ;  it  is  to  make  the  Creator 
carry  us  to  the  creature  ;  it  is  to  borrow  God's  omnipotence,  in 
order  to  dislodge  the  wearer  of  it  by  some  of  his  own  great  gifts  ;  it 
is  to  seek  our  strength,  and  our  safety,  and  our  joy  in  something 
short  of  God  ;  and  it  is  to  form  the  degrading  idea,  that  God  is  to 
carry  us  to  enjoyment  in  creation,  instead  of  cherishing  the  mag- 
nificent conception,  that  all  creation  is  only  to  carry  us  lo  God. 
We  must,  therefore,  have  in  our  soul,  in  order  that  may  it  be  happy, 
an  object  wonhy  of  it. 
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In  order  to  have  perfect  happiness,  we  must  have  an  object 
adequate  to  its  vast  and  infinite  capacities.  Man's  soul  has  capacities 
so  great,  that  nothing  but  the  infinite  can  fill  them.  It  has  a  thirst 
so  strong,  that  nothing  but  living  water  can  satisfy  it.  That  soul  is 
ever  soaring  to  higher  orbs^  never  resting  upon  any,  ever  discovering 
possibilities  of  good  and  prospects  of  peace,  yet  never  reaching  any 
upon  earth.  So  upward  and  onward  is  its  career,  so  unsatisfactory 
every  spring  it  drinks  from,  every  bread  it  eats,  every  object  it 
applies  to,  that  nothing  short  of  the  Creator  of  all  can  fill  its  great 
capacities.  Nothing  but  immensity  can  be  the  home,  nothing  less 
than  eternity  the  lifetime,  of  the  humblest  child  of  Cod, 

This  portion,  in  order  to  be  perfect '^happiness  must  be  ours. 
That  which  is  not  oiu's  never  can  make  us  happy.  This  object, 
therefore — God — must  be  oiu's  before  we  can  have  perfect  happiness. 
And,  blessed  be  his  name,  his  own  revelation  is,  that  he  is  our  God, 
and  that  we  are  his  people.  As  He  is  ours,  the  possession  is  our 
greatest  joy.  '*  I  go,"  saystte  Saviour,  '*  to  prepare  many  mansions, 
and  I  will  receive  you*' — where  ?  not  to  the  many  mansions,  but— 
"  to  myself." 

David  does  not  say,  *'  Whom  have  I  In  heaven  but  thy  presence  ? 
And  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  *thy  presence." 
Not  "  thy  throne,"  not  "  thy  joy,"  not  "  thy  blessing,"  but  "  Thy- 
self." "  It  is  Thee  I  desire  upon  earth,  it  is  Thee  I  long  to  be  with 
in  heaven.  Thy  kingdom  will  not  satisfy  me  without  the  King. 
A  millennium  of  glory  will  not  satisfy  me  without  Christ,  the  Sun 
in  the  midst  of  it."  Having  God,  we  have  all  j  having  anything 
short  of  God,  there  is  a  want  that  will  be  felt,  and  must  be  felt  for 
ever. 

This  portion  that  David  had,  and  the  Christian  has,  is  an 
unchangeable  portion.     Nothing  in  and  of  this  world  is  unchange- 
able.    Our  feelings  change,  our  tastes  change,  our  estates  change, 
.  our  £unilies  change.     All  things  are  in  a  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow-^ 
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ceaseless  retrogression  and  progression ;  and  it  Is  nd  wonder  that 
man,  in  his  best  and  holiest  moments,  longs  for  some  fixtures  beyond 
the  tide  mark,  some  strong  rock  amidst  the  ebbing  and  the  flowing 
waves,  resting  upon  which,  he  can  bathe  in  the  sunshine  and  hear 
the  harmonics  of  a  better  and  a  happier  land.  That  rock  is  the 
Rock  of  Ages ;  that  unmoved  One  amid  the  waves  is  our  God  j 
and  from  amidst  those  waves,  and  all  the  changes  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  life,  a  Christian  may  look  up,  and  say,  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven 
but  Thee  7  And  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside 
Thee." 

Let  us  rejoice  to  know  that  the  desire  of  Christ  is  inseparable 
fi-om  ultimately  having  Christ.  What  a  blessed  thought,  that  He 
who  implants  the  desire  on  earth  will  satisiy  that  desire  in  heaven  ! 
The  desire  He  implants  He  will  fill,  and  He  gives  the  desire  that  He 
fills,  and  He  fills  the  desire  that  He  implants.  The  very  desire  of 
God  is  grace,  and  that  desire  shall  be  unfolded  in  the  perfect  fruition 
of  God  throughout  eternity. 

We  have,  then,  first  of  all,  an  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  the 
capacity  of  man's  soul.  There  is  something  in  the  soul  of  man  that 
nothing  on  earth  will  satisfy.  The  rush  of  the  world  without  God 
is  to  find  something  that  will  satisfy  it.  The  experience  of  the  world 
without  God — it  may  not  be  expressed  by  the  world,  but  it  has  been 
anticipated  by  Solomon — is,  "  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 
The  outward  cisterns  of  the  soul,  the  outward  rains  of  heaven  may 
fill  J  but  its  inward,  its  deep,-  its  unsounded  capabilities  of  joy,  of 
felicity,  of  bliss,  no  created  thing  can  adequately  fill.  Man's  sou! 
was  made  to  be  happy — painful  fact  that  man's  experience  should  be, 
still  seeking  that  happiness  where  God  has  said  it  is  not  to  be  found. 

The  possession  of  the  Christian  religion  as  a  reality  in  our  hearts 
is  the  possession  of  happiness.  Persons  have  often  an  idea  that,  in 
asking  them  to  become  Christians,  we  ask  them  to  go  into  some 
^  purgatorial  realm,  where  they  will   undergo  heavy  trials,  great  pain, 
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many  crucifixions,  but  have  no  element  of  joy,  or  peace,  and 
happiness  to  sustain  them.  It  is  quite  true  you  will  meet  with 
trials ;  it  is  perfectly  certain  you  will  have  to  carry  a  cross  i  through 
much  tribulation  we  must  pass  into  heaven ;  but  if  you  look  at 
what  you  will  have  to  endure  as  Christians  from  the  stand-point,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  of  fallen  humanity,  you  will  surely  see  the  cup 
full  of  untempered  bitterness,  and  you  will  not  see  the  sweet  that 
Christ  pours  into  it  i  and  therefore  you  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
compensatory  joys  and  strength  which  are  to  be  received  from  Him. 
You  are  not  to  think  of  the  crosses  from  the  position  that  you  now 
occupy ;  but  to  remember  that,  in  the  tribulation,  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  love  in  the  Son  of  man^-that  He  will  share  the  heavy  burden 
with  you— rthat  his  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness — and  that 
his  soldiers  never  go  to  warfare  at  their  own  charges. 

.A  Christian  has  an  inward  spiritual  life,  which  nothing  but 
living  bread  can  satisfy.  The  spiritual  life  is  a  reality,  and  the 
soul  that  has  been  quickened  by  grace  has  appetencies  in  it  that 
living  bread  only  will  satisfy.  A  man  whose  heart  has  been  renewed 
regards  science,  and  philosophy,  and  literature,  and  museums, 
And  universities,  in  this  relation,  as  husks,  not  bread  ^  and  it  sees 
bread  only  in  its  Father's  house,  and  to  Him  it  will  arise  and  go, 
and  ask  that  bread.  Hence,  wherever  there  is  a  truly  converted 
man,  there,  cannot  be  long  an  unconverted  ministry.  Either 
he  will  leave  it,  or  the  ministry  will  be  changed.  The  grand 
guarantee  that  there  will  be  holy  and  converted  men  in  tv^ry  pulpit 
is,  that  there  are  converted,  holy  people  in  every  pew.  It  is  not  a 
patron,  it  is  not  a  bishop,  it  is  not  a  presbytery,  it  is  not  popular 
elecrion*,  which  can  guarantee  that  a  Church  shall  be  supplied  by 
tndy-t.oAverted  mmisters.  He  that  stretched  out  the  firmament.  He 
sha^  lighted  it  with  all  iti  splendour.  He  that  died  upon  the  cross, 
alonci  can  make  a  true  minister  i  and  unless  He  make  him,  no 
inachihery,  however  little  its  friction^  no  diplomatic  arrangements. 
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however  tkilfiil,  an  nunagenwnt  of  patFon  or  peo^  can  ever 
«  •pirituaOjr  minled  nunister.  If  people  winded  kai  ibost  ^Meaat, 
and  prayed  more  that  the  hard  of  the  harrcit  would  Mnd  fetih 
labouren  into  the  vin^inl,  we  should  have  lest  to  find  fank  wiA^ 
and  toon  to  be  thankful  lor,  in  the  ChrisdaD  ministzy. 

David's  words  must  ccHne  home  to  us  with  great  powid'  ii 
seasons  of  affliction  and  trial.  There  are  moments  in  die  rapeiieine 
■  of  every  man,  when  earth  loses  all  the  attraction  it  once  poMCMcd. 
There  have  been  mbmenis  in  your  experience  when  die  noblcit 
halli,  and  the  richest  provisions^  uid  the  most  splendid  prospects  htft 
been  disenchanted  of  all  their  glory ;  and  you  have  felt  the  noblest 
title  sound  harsh,  and  the  brightest  sun  grow  pale,  and  the  largest 
wealth  become  poor,  while  you  gazed  upon  the  bier  on  which  bj 
stretched  the  beloved  and  the  dearest  dead.  What,  at  such  a  moment 
and  such  an  hour  can  comfort  you,  except  the  experience  of  the 
son  of  Jesse,  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee  ?  and  there  it 
none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  Thee."  Or  some  great  flood 
has  burst  upon  you  without  a  moment's  warning,  that  has  swept 
away  the  shelter  under  which  you  lived  so  sweetly,  that  has  rooted 
up  the  tree  under  whose  shadow  you  found  protection,  refreshment, 
and  peace;  amid  the  universal  desolation,  how  glorious  to  be  able  to  s^, 
"  O  God,  whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee,  and  Thee  I  still  hare  i 
and  there  is  none  Upon  earth  besides  Thee  I  still  desire.  My  heart 
and  my  flesh  fainteth  and  laileth ;  but  thou  art  a  husband  to  die 
widow,  thou  art  a  fethcr  to  the  orphan,  thou  art  the  stay,  the  strei^, 
and  the  support  of  the  broken  heart,  and  the  bruised  spirit,  and  my 
portion  for  ever."  And  in  that  last  hour  which  must  overtake 
every  one  of  us — a  dying  hour — how  consolatory  to  be  able  to  ex- 
press our  feelings  in  the  language  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse ! 
When  we  lie  down  upon  the  last  pillow,  how  little  comfort  can  you 
get  from  anything  upon  the  earth  on  which  we  are  living  I  Even 
the  consolations  of  your  nearest  friends  feel  poor,  and  the  riches  of 
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your  greatest  possessions  weigh  light.  If  you  have  no  eye  to  pene- 
trate the  future,  and  to  rise  into  the  presence  of  God,  and  to  bring 
back  that  thought  which  David  felt  when  he  expressed  his  feelings, 
a  dying  hour  will  be  to  you  a  very  sad  one.  But  if,  like  Stephen  of 
old,  you  can  see  God  and  Jesus  at  his  right  hand,  and  if  you  can 
say,  like  many  a  Christian,  ^^  I  am  blind,  but  thy  light  shall 
illuminate  me, — I  am  empty,  but  thy  fulness  shall  fill  me, — I  am 
naked  of  merit,  but  thy  righteousness  shall  clothe  me, — I  am  dying, 
but  thou  art  ready  to  receive  me" — it  will  be  well.  **  Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  Thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside 
I  Thee.  My  heart  and  my  flesh  faint  and  fail ;  but  Thou  art  the 
strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  for  ever." 

Heaven  and  earth  have  but  one  religion,  and  one  God.  Earth  is 
not  one  empire,  and  heaven  another,  but  both  heaven  and  earth  are 
provinces  of  the  same  great  empire.  God  is  desired  here ;  God  is 
possessed  hereafter.  In  this  province  every  soul  is  desiring,  and  God 
is  its  supply ;  in  that  better  one  every  soul  is  satisfied,  and  God  is 
its  satisfaction. 

David's  was  an  expression  of  personal  religion.     The  language 
is,  ^^  Whom  have  /  in  heaven  but  Thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon 
earth  that  /  desire  beside  Thee.''      The  great    question   is   not. 
Which  church  is  best  ?  but.  Am  I  a  Christian  ?     Do  I  belong  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?      Is  David's  language  the  echo  of  mine  ? 
or  rather,  is  his  the  religion,  and  mine  the  echo  ?     Is  his  God  my 
God  i     Is  his  desire  my  desire  ?     Is   his  having  my  having  ?     Is 
his  hope  my  hope  ?     Days  that  will  try  and  test  us  all  are  at  our 
doors.       The  first  footfall   of  approaching  judgments    has  already 
been  heard.     We  are  rushing  into  times  when  there  shall  be  tribu- 
lations such  as  never  have  been ;  and  the  only  men  that  will  stand 
the  ordeal,  become  more  beautiful  in  the  trial,  will  be  those  men 
whose  hearts  have  these  words  engraven  deepest  upon  them  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
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Lasdy,  the  words  of  DavM  are  the  wor^  of  perfect  liecision. 
There  ia  no  faltering,  no  doubting.  He  does  jwt  say,  **  There  is 
none  ill  heaven  that  I  hope  I  shall  have,  but  Thee."  He  docs 
not  say,  *' There  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  expect  to  decirc  beside 
Thee."  But  he  says,  **  Whom  hare  I  in  heaven  but  Thee  i  and 
(here  is  nunc  upon  earth  that  1  desire  beside  Thee."  In  other 
words  David  had  made  up  his  mind  ;  he  did  not  halt  between  two 
opinions ;  his  heart  had  fett  its  rest,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  lo 
avow  it,  and  to  say  so.  Arc  we  decided  or  undecided  f  The 
undecided  man  stands  under  the  empyreuni  of  pifrfect  joy,  and  above 
the  gulph  of  perfect  misery.  Your  decision  determines  whether  you 
shall  rise  till  you  reach  the  splendours  of  the  one,  or  sink  into  the 
possible  abyss  of  the  other.  There  is  no  creature  who  occupies  so 
momcnious,  so  solemn  a  spot  as  man,  with  a  soul  capable  of  ever- 
lasting joy,  or  accessible  to  everlasting  misery.  Wc  occupy  a  pUce 
standing  on  which  wc  can  hear  at  times  unspent  the  hymns  of 
the  blessed,  and  at  times  unrepressed  the  moans  of  the  lost. 
It  is  upon  us,  and  with  us,  that  the  solemn  charge  remains. 
This  day  shall  I  seal  that  mighty  change  that  will  translate  me  into 
the  joys  of  the  one?  or  shall  I  remain  the  victim  of  that  first, 
primal  disaster,  which  will  sink  me  into  the  depths  of  the  other  t 
Leave  unsettled  any  question  you  like,  but  do  not  leave  unsettled  this 
question.  Am  I  a  Christian  or  not  f  Be  not  wise  in  the  things  of 
time,  and  a  fool  in  'the  things  of  eternity.  Use  not  the  greatest 
precaution  where  the  least  is  required,  and  use  no  precaution,  no  fore- 
thought, where  everlasting  joy,  or  everlasting  sorrow  are  contingent 
upon  your  decision.  If  these  things  be  the  dreams  of  David,  then 
despise  them;  but  be  consistent.  If  there  be  nci.heaven,  if  there  be 
no  hell,  if  there  be  no  God,  if  there  be  no  immortal  soul,  manfully 
s.iy  so;  do  not  enter  the  church  again,  do  not  open  the  Bible,  do 
isk  to  have  your  children  baptized,  do  not  make  a  stir  about 
-liiiiiiy,  but   treat  these  things    as  old  wives'  fables,  and  I  will 
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respect  you,  while  I  pity  and  pray  for  you.  But  if  there  be  a 
heaven,  and  if  there  be  a  hell,  then  treat  these  things  as  realities, 
then  read,  know,  pray,  then  think,  and  decide  that  if  only  one  soul 
in  the  universe  shall  be  saved,  that  soul  shall  be  mine.  The 
position  that  thousands  occupy  is  neither  with  God,  nor  with 
Satan  i  their  sins  too  dear  to  let  them  renounce  them,  their  sense 
of  coming  judgment  too  real  to  let  them  deny  it ;  feeling  that  if 
they  give  up  the  world,  they  give  up  their  pleasures ;  if  they  give 
up  religion,  they  sacrifice  what  they  dare  not ;  their  passions  pull 
them  one  way,  their  conscience  gives  theth  a  pull  the  other  way; 
they  vibrate  artd  oscillate  between  heaven  and  hell,  forgetting  that 
oscillation  is  hell  is  well  as  deliberate  acceptance  of  It.  Then,  like 
David,  decide.  Let  the  hero  fbrget  hii  glory,  let  the  Hch  forget 
his  gold,  but  let  not  man's  soUl  fbrget  its  perils  or  be  insensible  to 
the  bright  piospects  Uiat  taxf  be  it^,  through  the  blood  of  Christ 
Jesdd. 
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'here  arc  very  scanty  biographical  reoordsof  the  life  of 
this  illustrious  ruler.  He  was  the  last  born  of  the 
sons  of  David,  and  his  mother  was  Bathsheba. 
David  appears  to  have  taken  special  care  of  tlie 
education  of  Solomon.  The  throne  which  he 
mounted  was  the  centre  of  a  great  nation — great  even 
1  comparison  with  the  powerful  nations  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria.  He  had  a  noble  presence,  vast  iniluence, 
great  riches  ;  and  poetry,  and  music,  and  science  enjoyed 
his  patronage  and  support.  He  rid  himself  of  all  who  were  dis- 
posed to  injure  him  or  weaken  his  sovereignty,  and  reigned  a  great, 
wise,  and  powerful  king.  He  began  the  building  of  the  temple  in 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  finished  it  in  the  eleventh.  He 
reigned  in  all  forty  years.  He  rashly  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  king  of  Kgypt,  and  married  his  daughter.  But  subsequent 
events  proved  that  no  blessing  rested  on  an  alliance  not  sanctioned  by 
God.  He  organized  a  system  of  transport  by  sea,  and  inaugurated  an 
extent  of  commercial  and  mercantile  intercourse  that  had  never  been 
equalled.  The  fame  of  his  wisdom  spread  over  distant  nations,  and 
brought,  among  others,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  to  consult  him  on  those 
problems  which  lie  at  the  roots  of  human  happiness.  The  wealth  of 
his  kingdom  is  best  expressed  in  the  words,  '*  Silver  was  in  Jerusalem 
ts  stones."     The  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  royal  etjuipagc  excited 
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the  admiration  of  all,  and  perhaps  created  some  vain  impressions  of 
greatness  in  the  heart  of  Solomon  himself.  The  closing  years  of 
his  splendid  reign  were,  nevertheless,  darkened  by  a  fact — rather,  an 
apostasy — that  has  left  an  enduring  stain  on  the  character  of  this 
prince.  The  deepest  spring  of  his  degeneracy  was  sensualism.  He 
gave  up  his  heart  to  *' strange  women."  They  blended  their 
idolatrous  religion  with  their  fascination  and  influence  ;  and  the  dis- 
tinctive glory  of  Israel  paled,  and  at  last  was  submerged  in  the  gross 
and  revolting  idolatry  of  the  surrounding  nations.  He  lived  to  discover 
in  his  ruin  what  he  failed  to  learn  in  his  prosperity — that  much  of 
his  latter  life  was  **  vanity  of  vanities" — ^that  **  the  fear  of  God  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom."  His  life  is  a  lasting  lesson,  a  lesson  as 
instructive  as  his  writings. 

The  contrast  between  Solomon  and  Him  who  was  "  a  greater 
than  Solomon,"  is  strong  and  deep.  In  Christ  alone  was  no  sin ; 
all  before  and  after  Him  were  &llen.  To  ^^seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness"  is  the  way  of  prosperity  and  peace. 

Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  as  are  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  says  the  Redeemer.  Thus  there  was  little  to  be  proud  of  in 
his  splendour,  or  for  our  desires  to  seek  after. 

"  The  queen  of  the  south  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  behold  a  greater  than 
Solomon  is  here."  The  wisdom  of  Solomon  was  but  a  cistern  soon 
exhausted.  The  wisdom  of  the  Son  of  God  is  a  fountain  always  full 
and  always  flowing.  It  is  pure,  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be 
entreated,  full  of  good  fruits,  without  partiality  or  hypocrisy. 

"  This  is  my  beloved  Son  5  hear  Him." 
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«  FTER  this  illustrious  son  of  David —  whose  name  means, 
'*  the  peaceful  and  the  perfect,"  because  a  type  of 
■  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  much  of  his  history,  if 
not  in  his  whole  character — had  ascended  the 
throne,  he  indicated  too  plainly  the  weakness 
.,  for  as  we  have  seen,  he  entered  into  a  compact 
with  Pharaoh,  the  Kingof  Egypt,  and  married  his  daughter, 
"  and  brought  her  into  the  city  of  David,  until  he  had  made 
an  end  of  building  his  own  house,  and  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
,  andthewallof  Jerusalem  round  about."  Probably  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  had  previously  become  a  proselyte  or  convert  to  the 
Jewish,  that  is  the  then  Christian  religion,  before  Solomon  consented  to 
marry  her,  otherwise  the  event  would  not  have  been  recorded  without 
some  censure  being  pronounced  on  a  deed  in  other  circumstances  un- 
justiiiable.  This  appears  also  probable  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
record  that  Solomon  was  ever  perverted  to  the  worship  of  the  gods 
of  Egypt  by  the  instigation  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  while  he  was 
■too  successfully  instigated  to  the  worship  of  heathen  gods  by  other 
wives  he  married.  It  seems,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  she  be- 
came a  Christian  before  she  became  a  queen,  and  that  he,  in  this 
matter,  as  in  his  choice  of  wisdom,  sought  f.rst  the  spiritual,  the  essen- 
tial, the  truly  good;  and  to  these  primal  and  essential  qualifications 
subordinated  all  others,  however  scriptuni,  and  right,  and  estimable. 
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Solomon  dreamed,  and  by  the  medium  of  this  wonted  way  of 
divine  communications,  he  heard  the  Lord  say,  ^*  Ask  what  I  shall 
give  thee.  And  Solomon  said.  Thou  hast  shown  unto  thy  savant 
David,  my  father,  great  mercy."  He  thus  recognized  the  unmerited 
goodness  of  God,  and  rendered  Him  thanks  for  the  blessings  given 
to  his  &mily  ;  ^^  and  thou  hast  kept  for  him  this  great  kindness,  that 
thou  hast  given  him  a  son  to  sit  on  his  throne,  as  it  is  this  day.  And 
now,  O  Lord  my  God,  thou  has  made  thy  servant  king,  instead  of 
David,  my  &ther  j  and  I  am  but  a  little  child,*'  that  is,  I  am  poor, 
and  blind,  and  ignorant,  and  feel  my  great  responsibility.  ^^  I  know 
not  how  to  go  out  or  come  in.  Give,  therefore,  thy  servant  an  un- 
derstanding heart  to  judge  thy  people,  that  I  may  discern  between 
good  and  bad  ;  for  who  is  able  to  judge  this  thy  so  great  a  people  V* 
Ail  success  rests  with  God ;  but  faithfulness  to  duty,  and  zeal  in  the 
discharge  of  it,  abides  with  us.  *'  And  the  speech  pleased  the  Lord, 
that  Solomon  had  asked  this  thing.  And  God  said  unto  him.  Because 
thou  hast  asked  this  thing,  and  hast  not  asked  for  thyself  long  life ; 
neither  hast  asked  riches  for  thyself,  nor  hast  asked  the  life  of  thine 
enemies  ;  but  hast  asked  for  thyself  undersunding  to  discern  judg- 
ment ;  behold,  I  have  done  according  to  thy  words  ;  lo  !  I  have 
given  thee  a  wise  and  an  understanding  heart."  What  a  noble  gift ! 
There  is  here  a  practical  commentary  upon  the  words  in  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness, and  all  other  things  will  be  added  unto  you  5"  translated  into 
plain  language,  let  us  seek  the  main  thing  first,  and  subordinate 
things  will  come  in  beautiful  array,  but  if  we  seek  a  side  aim  first, 
we  shall  miss  it  and  the  main  end  too. 

Solomon's  wisdom  soon  found  an  occasion  of  its  manifestation, 
an  occasion  most  illustrative  and  memorable  in  history.  Two  hos- 
tesses, or  keepers  of  inns,  as  the  word  may  fiiirly  be  translated,  eame 
before  Solomon,  and .  addressed  him.  One  woman,  whose  child 
died,  asked  to  have  the  living  child  of  the  other  woman,  intending. 
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no  doubt,  to  show  it  to  the  world  as  her  son,  snd  anxious  to  have  all 
the  credit  and  the  comfort  of  a  mother  who,  bereaved  of  her  own, 
thought  she  could  love  an  adopted  child  as  deeply.  The  two  mothers 
in  these  circumstances,  disputed  ;  the  one  in  whose  bosom  was  laid 
the  dead  child,  was  sure  It  was  not  her  child,  and  was  convinced 
that  it  had  been  substituted  for  her  own  living  son,  taken  from  her 
bosom.  The  other  held  an  opposite  opinion.  A  controversy  arose, 
ihey  did  not  use  language  of  lecilmlnatlon,  or  throw  out  fierce  re- 
proaches, but  each  asserted  what  one  knew  to  be  true,  and  what  the 
other  wilfully  imposed  as  truth.  The  dispute  was  brought  before 
this  prince  who  had  received  a  wise  and  an  understanding  mind. 
With  an  admirable  appreciacion  of  what  was  In  the  human  heart,  he 
said,  without  asking  any  questions,  "  Bring  me  a  sword."  How 
Startling  must  have  been  the  order  to  his  olCcers.  "Divide  the 
living  child  In  two,  and  give  half  to  the  one,  and  half  to  the  other '." 
Solomon  justly  calculated  that  the  true  mother  would  recoil  from 
the  perpetration  of  the  frightful  massacre  of  her  infant,  and  that  the 
false  mother,  otit  of  spite  probably,  and  in  order  to  cover  her  own 
deception,  dishonesty,  and  hypocrisy,  would  acquiesce  in  the  judg- 
ment. The  true  mother  cried,  "O  my  lord,  give  her  the  hving 
child,  and  in  no  wise  slay  it."  But  the  other  said,  with  cool,  calcu- 
lating, and  iijhuman  atrocity,  •'  Let  it  be  neither  mine  or  thine,  but 
divide  ii."  Solomon  inslantly  saw  in  which  bosom  the  tie  was  that 
knit  the  babe  to  its  mother's  heart  i  and  therefore  he  said,  *'  Give 
her  the  living  child,  and  in  no  wise  slay  it,  she  is  the  mother 
thereof I" 

This  was  a  just  and  profound  trial — a  rich  evidence  of  the 
intuitive  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  of  his  having  received  In  all  Its 
fulness  what  he  earnestly  asked.  "  God  gave  Solomon  wisdom  and 
understanding  exceeding  much,  and  largeness  of  heart,  even  as  the 
sand  that  is  on  the  sea  shore."  He  asked  for  wisdom,  and  God  gav 
I  It  to  him.  Hence  he  was  superior  to  all  his  contemporaries, 
»-*»-.mfi:  lit--*    ri^ii,  mt,! 
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and  subjects.  He  was  a  first-rate  philosopher,  for  he  spake  three 
thousand  proverbs,  a  mere  handful  of  which  remain.  These,  however, 
are  all  that  God  meant  to  continue  in  his  church  ;  full,  every  one  of 
them,  full  of  the  richest  and  most  precious  wisdom,  each  an  apple  of 
gold  in  network  of  silver.  He  was  also  a  poet.  The  Song  of  Solomon, 
full  of  beauty,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Psalms  supposed  to  be  his,  are 
specimens  of  his  poetic  power.  We  have  only  samples  of  those  that 
God  did  not  see  fit  to  retain.  He  was  ^lso  ^  gr^^t  botaj^jst ;  for  he 
knew  all  trees,  from  the  cedar  in  Lebanon  even  down  to  the  lowest 
plant,  the  (lyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall.  He  also  knew  all 
beasts  and  fowls,  in  other  words,  he  was  a  zoologist ;  he  was  jdso 
an  ornithologist,  possessing  acquaintance  with  the  birds  of  the  aif* 

He  was  master  of  all  that  relates  to  the  history,  instincts,  ifid 
habits  of  insects  and  creeping  things — an  entomologist  and  an  apia- 
rian. "  And  there  came  of  all  people  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, from  all  kings  of  the  earth,  which  had  heard  of  his  wisdom.'' 
And  yet,  with  all  this  wisdom,  with  a  memory  that  was  an  encyclo- 
paedia, with  an  intellect  acute  and  penetrating,  with  an  imagination 
glowing  and  gorgeous  as  an  eastern  sunrise,  Solomon  was  not  a 
happy  man.  All  his  secular  knowledge  did  not  keep  him  from  sin, 
nor  furnish  him  with  happiness.  Secular  knowledge,  varied  as  Solo- 
ipon's,  is  indeed  power,  but  it  may  be  power  to  sin,  as  well  as  power 
to  do  good.  Only  sanctified  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  is  power, 
and  happiness,  and  peace. 

So  education  that  is  not  saturated  with  Christian  truth  is  not 
enough  for  children.  Knowledge  which  draws  down  no  instruction 
from  the  heavens  is  not  sufficient  to  give  true  and  lifting  pe^ce. 
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Moimott  i}p  ^SniDur  of  Ijre  Wimfk, 

Jr  was  toon  ipread  abroad  that  Sokmion  wai  about  to  erect 
a  temple  such  as  the  sun  never  shone  on.  Hinun, 
King  of  Tyre,  a  man  of  business  as  well  as  a  monarch, 
■  heard  of  his  intention.  Desiring  to  make  something 
out  of  the  enterprise,  he  sent  his  servants  to  Solomon, 
with  special  offers  and  estimates,  having  beard  by  rumour  . 
that  he  reigned  in  the  room  of  his  father.  "  Himn  was 
ever  a  lover  of  David."  Whether  he  was  also  a  lover  of 
David's  Lord  we  have  no  means  of  determining,  though 
from  an  incidental  expression  be  seems  to  have  recognized 
Jehovah  as  the  living  and  the  true  God.  But  if  not  a  lovci 
of  David's  Lord,  he  had  an  intense  admiration  of  David's 
heroism,  greatness,  genius,  and  character.  As  soon  as  Hiram  had 
communicated  his  wish  to  be  employed  by  Solomon,  Solomon  sent 
to  Hiram  and  said,  "Thou  knowest  how  that  David  my  fiither 
could  not  build  an  houie  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God  for 
the  wars  which  were  about  him  on  every  side."  There  were  no 
doubt  other,  deeper,  and  much  less  creditable  reasons  why  God  would 
not  allow  David  to  build  Him  a  house  ;  but  Solomon  his  son,  with 
exquisite  taste,  selected  the  least  discreditable  which  were  perfectly 
true,  though  they  were  not  the  whole  truth,  and  therefore  he  stated, 
On  account  of  the  incessant  wars  in  which  he  was  involved  he  wai 
[  not  allowed  to  build  a  house  unto  the  Lord  his  God.     "  But  now," 
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says  Solomon,  "  God  hath  given  me  rest  on  every  side.  And 
behold,  I  purpose  to  build  an  Hbuse  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord 
my  God,  as  the  Lord  spake  unto  David  my  father,  saying,  Thy  son, 
whom  I  will  set  upon  thy  throne  in  thy  room,  he  shall  build  an 
house  unto  my  name.  Now  therefore  command  thou  that  they  hew 
me  cedar  trees  out  of  Lebanon  ;  and  my  servants  shall  be  with  thy 
servants  ;  and  unto  thee  will  I  give  hire  for  thy  servants  according 
to  all  that  thou  shalt  appoint  >  for  thou  knowest  that  there  is  not 
among  us  any  that  can  skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the  Sidonians." 
Hiram,  on  receiving  the  royal  order,  "  rejoiced  greatly ;"  perhaps 
from  pure  and  honourable  motives,  perhaps  out  of  commercial  con- 
siderations ;  and  there  was  nothing  sinful  in  his  joy  whether  it  arose 
from  the  one  or  the  other  source  \  and  therefore  he  said,  ^^  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  this  day,  which  hath  given  unto  David  a  wise  son  over 
this  great  people."  This  looks  as  if  he  recognized  Jehovah.  With 
a  dash  of  selfishness,  Hiram  thought  that  something  of  Solomon's 
wisdom  was  seen  in  the  selection  of  so  competent  a  man  as  himself 
to  take  the  superintendence  of  his  works.  "  And  Hiram  sent  to 
Solomon,  saying,  I  have  considered  the  things  which  thou  sentest  to 
me  for  \  and  I  will  do  all  thy  desire  concerning  timber  of  cedar,  and 
concerning  timber  of  fir.  My  servants  shall  bring  them  down  from 
Lebanon  unto  the  sea;  and  I  will  convey  them  by  sea  in  floats." 
^^  So  Hiram  gave  Solomon  cedar  trees  and  fir  trees  according  to  all 
his  desire.  And  Solomon  gave  Hiram  twenty  thousand  measures  of 
wheat  for  food  to  his  household,  and  twenty  thousand  measures  of 
pure  oil ;  thus  gave  Solomon  to  Hiram  year  by  year  ;"  payment  then 
being  in  kind. 

*'  And  King  Solomon  raised  a  levy  out  of  all  Israel ;  and  the 
levy  was  thirty  thousand  men.  And  he  sent  them  to  Lebanon,"  to 
take  their  share  in  hewing  and  sawing  the  timber.  There  was  here 
displayed  a  piece  of  admirable  conduct  on  the  part  of  Solomon. 
When  he  raised  this  levy,  he  did  not  overtask  the  men  he  employed 
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as  is  too  much  the  tendency,  some  perhaps  would  say  the  necessiry 
of  modern  times  -,  but  he  gave  them  so  many  months  to  stop  at 
Lebanon  hewing  wood,  and  so  many  to  come  home ;  "  a  month 
they  were  in  Lebanon  and  two  months  at  home  j"  that  is,  for  one 
day's  work  they  got  two  days'  rest.  Perhaps  that  was  excessive 
in  one  direction  ;  but  it  clearly  proves  that  Solomon  was  not  an 
udvocate  for  what  is  called  ihc  long  hour  system.  He  resolved  that 
while  they  did  a  fair  day's  work  and  had  a  fiiir  day's  pay,  the  people 
employed  by  him  should  not  be  made  beasts  of  burden,  overtasked, 
and  sent  to  an  early  grave. 


I^^e  @f0n6tfrKibn  of  i^t  piem^It. 


OLOMON,  recognizing  the  necessity  and  duty 
of  raising  a  temple  for  the  public  worship  of  God, 
yet  rose  far  above  it  in  his  thoughts  of  what  was 
suitable  to  God.  He  owns,  while  he  dedicate^ 
the  qiaterial  fane,  that  the  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain  God,  much  less  the  place  that  he . 
had  built  He  shows  that  while  an  outward 
place  of  worship,  and  at  that  day  of  sacrifice, 
also,  was  expedient  and  dutiful,  t^e  Israelites 
w^re  not  to  imagine  that  God  was  so  present 
and  so  si  ut  up  therein  that  He  comM  neither 
'  hear  nor  answer  prayers,  and  do  for  them  what 

in  their  exigency  and  trouble,  they  required  in  any  other  pait  of 
the  world.  The  noblest  spiritual  truths  thus  dawned  on  the  mind 
of  the  royal  worshipper.  It  was  not  the  hjgh  priest,  but  Solomon, 
a  king,  who  knelt  before  the  altar,  and  spread  forth  his  hands,  and 
blessed  the  people  ;  and  who  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  prayed  that  God  would  hear  in  heaven  his  dwelling 
place.  This  suggests  an  important  thought.  When  the  minister 
of  Christ  in  the  modern  visible  church  prays,  he  does  not  perform 
a  priestly  act,  he  prays  just  as  a  layman  prays ;  it  is  not  he  that 
prays,  it  is  the  Christian  congregation.  He  leads,  not  pRys,  fbr  the 
people.   The  congregation,  Peter  tells  us,  ^^  are  royal  priests  ;*'  ^^  He 
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bath  loved   US,  and  made  us   kings  and  priests  unto  God."     Tht 
officiating  minister  is  not  a  priest  ia  any  sense  different  tVoni  that  ii 
nUch  every  lay  Christian  is  a  priest.     The  minister  in  public  praj 
it  Mmply  the  mouth-piece  of  the  people,  necessary  for  order ;  aut 
Hf  expressing  the  wants,  and  the  supplications,  and   the  prayers 
the  congregation. 

Solomon  recapitulates  all  the  judgments  and  the  sins  that  needed 
to  be  arrested  or  forgiven  i  and  begs  of  God  to  hear  in  heaven  hit 
dwelling-place.  There  is  scarcely  an  emergency  he  does  not  name, 
an  afBiction  he  does  not  anticipate. 

His  prayer  was  magnificent,  not  ^m  the  pomp  of  its  language, 
but  the  spirituality  and  comprehensiveness  of  its  petitions.  He 
prays  that  God  would  fulfil  his  own  promises,  would  glorify  his  owd 
name.  He  pleads  for  mercy  upon  Israel ;  not  because  Israel  had 
done  anything  that  deserved  it ;  but  because  He  had  chosen  Israel 
and  made  it  great  for  his  name's  sake.  He  pleads  his  own  p'^omises, 
and  then  beseeches  Him  to  let  his  eyes  be  "  open  upon  this  house 
day  and  night  ;  upon  the  place  whereof  Thou  hast  said  that  thou 
wouldest  put  thy  name  there."  Then  he  pleads,  "!f  thy  people 
Israel  be  put  to  the  worse  before  the  enemy ;"  and  he  gives  the 
reason  why  a  nation  is  driven  before  the  enemy,  they  have  sinned ; — 
and  if,  when  they  have  sinned,  they  return  and  confess  their  sins  and 
pray,  "  Then  hear  thou  from  heaven,  and  forgive  the  sin  of  thy 
people  Israel,  and  bring  them  again  unto  the  land  which  thou 
gavest  to  them  and  to  their  fathers.  In  times  of  war — times 
with  all  the  special  accompaniments  of  the  horrors  of  war — 
what  more  appropriate  than  to  lift  up  our  hearts  to  Him  who 
has  promised  that  He  will  be  with  them  that  are  in  the  right,  even 
with  them  that  have  been  in  the  wrong,  who  confess  their  sins  and 
forsake  them,  and  turn  from  them  i  and  will  hear  them  in  heaven 
his  dwelling-place,  and  have  mercy  and  forgive.  Solomon  says, 
When  there  is  no  rain,  because  the  people  have  sinned."    The 
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sins  of  earth  and  the  clouds  of  heaven  have  a  real  connection. 
"  When  there  is  no  rain."  Why  ?  Because,  the  philosopher 
would  say,  there  has  not  been  sunshine  enough  to  evaporate  the 
water  from  the  ocean,  and  carry  it  up  in  mist ;  and  then,  not  cold 
enough  to  condense  the  vapour  in  the  clouds,  and  cause  it  to  fall 
in  rain.  That  is  the  philosopher's  solution  of  the  phenomenon. 
Solomon  truly  says,  "  When  there  is  no  rain,  because  the  people  have 
sinned  against  thee."  In  other  words,  material  blessings  are  traced  to 
moral  good  ;  calamities  in  some  sense  or  shape — we  cannot  always 
say  how — arc  related  to  the  sins  of  man.  "  If  there  be  pestilence, 
if  there  be  blasting,  or  mildew,  locusts,  or  caterpillars  ;"  though  the 
whole  world  is  not  exempt,  for  these  calamities  are  spread  from  east 
to  west,  and  from  north  to  south ;  but  whatsoever  sore  or  whatso- 
ever sickness  there  may  be, "  then  what  prayer  and  what  supplication 
soever  shall  be  made  of  any  man  " — not  priest  only,  but  of  any  man 
— ^^  or  of  all  thy  people  Israel,"  when  every  one  "  shall  know,"  not 
his  neighbour's  sin,  supposed  to  provoke  the  judgment,  but  "  his 
own  sore  and  hi .  own  grief,  and  the  plague  of  his  own  heart,  and 
shall  spread  forth  his  hands  in  this  house  ;  then,"  says  Solomon, 
"  hear  thou  from  heaven  thy  dwelling-place,  and  render  unto  every 
man  according  unto  all  his  ways ;"  dealing  justly,  showing  mercy. 
"  For  thou  only  knowest  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men ;  that 
they  may  fear  thee,  to  walk  in  thy  ways,  so  long  as  they  live  in  the 
land  which  thou  gavest  unto  our  fathers."  "  If  thy  people  go  out 
to  war  against  their  enemies  by  the  way  that  thou  shalt  send  them." 
However  much  war  is  to  be  deplored,  and  deprecated,  however 
dutiful  to  exhaust  forbearance,  and  patience,  ii>  order  to  avert  it  j  yet 
come  it  may,  and  we  oiay  be  forced  to  accept  it,  not  as  a  preference, 
but  as  a  duty ;  and  duty  is  not  always  choice,  nor  always  pteasant. 
But,  nevertheless,  "  when  thy  people  pray  unto  thee  ^ — the  very 
people  that  go  out  to  war  toward  this  city  which  thou  "hast 
►  •  chosen ;  then  hear  thou  from  the  heavens  their  prayer  and  their 
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tupplica^on,  and  maintain  their  qiuse  I"    ^  If  Atj  be  quricd  awaf 
into  captivity ;  yet,  if  they  bethink  themselves  in  the  land  whither 
they  are  carried  captive,  and  turn  and  pray  unto  thee  in  the  land  of 
their  captivity ;    dien  hear  thou  from  die  heavens  and  from  diy 
dwelling-place,  dieir  prayer  and  their  supplications,  and  maintain 
their  cause,  and  forgive  thy  people  which  have  sinned  against  diee/' 
Ood  tells  Solomon  that  throu^iout  that  economy  He  will  always  be 
in  tlqt  house,  and  will  alwa]rs  show  reverence  to  it  i  but  it  will  be 
on  condition  that  the  children  of  Israel,  Solomon  and  his  descendants, 
shall  walk  in  his  statutes  and  keep  his  judgments  in  integrity  of  heart 
and  in  uprightness  for  ever.     Prayer  must  be  accompanied  by  clean 
hands.     But  if  they  will  not  keep  his  commandments,  and  if  they 
go  and  serve  other  gods,  and  thereby  apostatize  from  Him,  then  Israel 
shall  be  made  a  proverb  and  a  byword  among  all  people  ;  and  when 
1     people  look  at  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and  ask.  Why  hath  God  done    j 
I     this  ?  they  shall  receive  the  answer  that  this  people  rejected  Him,  and     ] 
}    therefore   they  suffered.     The   safety  of  a  land  lies  in  its  moral, 
spiritual,  and  Christian  character.     All  the  battalions  of  Alexander, 
and  Caesar,  and  Napoleon  combined,  cannot  protect  a  land  undutifiil 
to  God,  untrue  to  its  obligations.     On  the  other  hand,  let  a  nation 
love  and  honour  God  ;  let  its  people  do  justly,  and  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  with  Him  ;  and  God  will  protect  and  preserve  it,  and 
open  up  deliverances  for  it,  in  ways  and  by  means  the  most  unex- 
pected, but  gloripus. 


HE  Queen  of  Sheba  seems  to  have  been  an  Ethiopian 
queen,  or,  as  thought  by  others^  an  Arabian  queen. 
,  Josephus  calls  her  Queen  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 
According  to  an  Ethiopian  writer,  it  was  by  one  of 
ber  merchants  that  .she  heard  of  Solomon.  Her 
country  was  celebrated  for  its  frankincense,  gold, 
and  precious  stones^  It  is  clear  that  the  fame  of 
Solomon,  Hot  merely  of  his  religious  knowledge,  but  of 
his  secular  and  scientific  attainments,  had  spread  over  all 
lands^  and  had  excited  an  intense  admiration  in  the  breasts 
of  royal  as  well  as  literary  and  scientific  persons.  When  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  heard  of  it,  she  resolved  to  come  and  see  and  hear  this 
prodigy  of  the  agei — this  phenomenon  among  kings— ^ this  rare 
instance  of  regal  grandeur  and  of  literary  excellence ;  to  test  his 
attainments  by  putting  to  him  very  difficult  questions,  and  to  gratify 
her  own  thirst  to  know  the  true  religion.  Eastern  nations  delight  in 
puzzles,  in  proverbs,  in  witty  aphorisms,  in  expressions  pregnant 
with  precious  thought,  couched  in  few  and  pithy  words*  In  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  we  have  probably  some  specimens  of  the  answers 
he  gave  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  It  may  in  some  degree  be  a  solu- 
tion of  much  that  seems  abrupt  in  that  book  if  we  take  it  as 
containing  a  series  of  answers  to  hard  and  difficult  questions  that 
this  talented  and  Inquisitive  queen  put  to  him.     She  told  him  all 
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that  was  in  her  heart  of  difficulty  and  desire ;  and  she  brought, 
according  to  Eastern  custom,  a  present  in, her  hand,  before  she 
ventured  to  ask  him  for  information  on  the  questions  that  puzzled 
her.  Solomon,  with  real  condescension,  did  not  think  it  beneath  his 
dignity  or  his  duty  to  lay  aside  questions  merely  political,  and  to 
instruct  this  royal  pupil  in  what  related  to  science,  to  literature,  to 
religion,  to  the  present  and  the  fiiturc.  After  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
had  seen  his  wisdom,  so  happy,  so  full,  so  inexhaustible,  and  had 
drunk  in  his  lessons — the  magnificent  paUce  he  had  built,  worthy  of 
such  a  royal  inmate — his  table,  with  all  its  luxuries — his  servants, 
and  his  political  ministers,  and  their  apparel,  and  his  cup-bearers  that 
poured  out  the  wine  and  presented  it  to  him — and  his  ascent  by  steps 
of  great  magnificence  to  the  house  of  the  Lord — there  "  was  no 
more  spirit  in  her,"  She  was  so  impressed  when  she  compared  this 
magnificent  palace,  this  gorgeous  furniture,  this  rich  wisdom,  this 
wonderful  teaching,  with  her  own  barbarous  and  semi-savage  state  as 
the  ruler  of  Bedouins  and  wandering  Arabs,  and  unsettled  and  restless 
tribes,  whose  clothing  by  day  was  their  only  covering  by  night,  that 
there  was  no  more  spirit  in  her  j  she  was  overwhelmed.  She  made 
a  very  apposite  remark  to  the  king.  "  I  heard  a  great  deal  about 
your  splendour,  I  heard  the  report  of  your  wisdom,  but  I  had  no 
idea  that  the  one  was  so  magnificent  and  the  other  so  inexhaustible ; 
and  now  I  see  with  mine  own  eyes  and  hear  with  mine  own  ears, 
and  I  am  more  than  astonished  at  all  I  have  seen."  May  there  not 
be  here  a  lesson  on  a  lofiler  level  ?  The  woman  of  Samaria  heard 
Christ's  excellence  and  wisdom,  and  was  struck  with  what  she 
heard.  When  she  returned  and  told  her  countrymen,  and  they 
came,  and  saw,  and  heard,  they  said  they  needed  not  now  her 
testimony ;  for  they  had  personally  seen,  and  could  now  believe  and 
adore.  When  we  become  acquainted  with  that  blessed  Saviour, 
that  true  Sacrifice,  that  perfect  High  Priest,  that  holy  and  beautiful 
i^*ixample,  and  discover  how  completely  his  precious  blood  atones- 
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what  sympathy  He  has  with  our  sufFerlngs,  what  ministry  he  offers 
to  our  wants,  his  promises,  the  hopes,  and  joys,  and  glory  He  offers, 
we  too  shall  be  able  to  say,  ^^  It  was  a  true  report  that  we  heard  in 
the  sermon  of  that  preacher ;  but  now  our  eyes  have  seen ;  and, 
behold,  the  half  was  not  told  us  of  his  wisdom,  and  riches,  and 
grace,  and  love.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible 
equal  to  personal  experimental  acquainunce  with  it.  Arguments 
leave  cold  conclusions  1  but  he  who  reads  and  studies  the  Bible,  and 
makes  himself  master  of  it,  and  is  taught  by  that  Spirit  for  whom  he 
prays,  will  say,  ^^  I  have  heard  much  about  the  Bible,  but  I  never 
thought  it  was  so  rich  in  all  that  is  good  and  precious,  till  I  crossed 
the  threshold,  entered  myself,  and  breathed  its  air,  and  basked  in  its 
sunshine ;  and  he  too  perhaps  will  add,  ^^  Happy  are  these  thy 
servants,  which  stand  continually  before  thee^  and  that  hear  thy 
wisdom.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  delighted  iti  thee^  to 
set  thee  on  the  throne  of  Israel.*' 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  such  the 
gratification  she  derived  by  personal  acquaintance  with  one  of  whom 
she  bad  heard  so  much ;  and  such  are  the  expressions  of  thanksgiving 
with  which  she  retires  from  his  royal  presence.  ^^  And  she  gave  the 
king  an  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold,  and  of  spices  very  great 
store,  and  precious  stones ;  there  came  no  more  such  abundance  of 
spices  as  these  which  the  Queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  King  Solomon. 
And  King  Solomon  gave  unto  the  Queen  of  Sheba  all  her  desire, 
whatsoever  she  asked." 

Wc  admire  in  the  Queen  of  Sheba  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which 
would  be  satisfied  with  no  second-hand  information,  the  distance  she 
travelled,  the  sacrifices  she  made,  and  the  teachableness  she  displayed 
as  a  royal  pupil  of  a  royal  teacher.  We  ought  to  remember  a 
greater  than  Solomon  is  here.  T)o  we  hear  Him  in  his  word,  rely 
on  his  divine  oiFering,  and  look  for  his  glorious  return  i  Let  not  the 
^een  of  Sheba  be  a  witness  against  us  at  that  day. 
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Salomon's  ^tsson  for  i|*  "^aung. 

EMEMBER  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth,  while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years 
draw  nigh  when  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  them  (Eccles.  xii.  i).  The  royal 
icher  impresses  living  religion  on  the  yc 
'  is  real  religion  ?  What  is  it  to  be  a  Christian — that  is, 
to  remember  one's  Creator  in  the  days  of  youth  i 
Real  religion  is  not  an  ornament  to  be  assumed  and 
displayed  in  the  sight  of  mankind  ;  it  is  not  a  mere 
profession,  however  eloquent  or  consistently  sustained, 
without  a  counterpart  within  ;  it  is  not  a  mere  penance  that  one 
does,  in  order  to  purchase  heaven,  or  to  work  one's  way  to  heaven  ;  ' 
for  the  paths  of  real  religion  are  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 
It  is  not  the  renunciation  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  tasteful  in  the 
world,  or  separation  mechanically  from  the  world,  in  order  not  to  be 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  a  cloud  upon  the  face,  nor  a  peculiar  tone 
in  one's  speech  j  it  is  neither  "  meat  nor  drink,  but  righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Or,  to  define  it  yet  more 
fully,  it  is  loving  God  as  our  Father-,  it  is  resting  upon  Jesus  as  the 
only  foundation  of  our  best  and  brightest  hopes  ;  it  is  looking  to, 
praying  for,  and  having  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  to  regenerate  and 
sanctify  our  hearts  ;  it  is  devotedncss  to  God,  fervency  in  prayer, 
t  slothfulness  in  business.     It  is  loving  God's  Book  better  than 
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all  books,  preferring  God's  day  to  all  days,  and  a  day  in  his  courts  to 
a  thousand  anywhere  else.  It  is  an  influence  within,  that  is  felt 
rather  than  heard  without ;  for  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  real  religion 
that  it  does  not  speak  itself,  and  say,  ^^  Here  am  I  \*  it  speaks 
through  everything,  influences  every  action,  makes  its  life  felt  in  all 
a  man  is,  says,  and  does. 

The  religion  thus  enjoined  is  especially  early  religion.  "  Re- 
member now  thy  Creator.**  In  what  days  ?  "  In  the  days  of  thy 
youth.*'  "  They  that  seek  me  early,"  is  a  beautiful  promise,  "shall 
find  me.**  And  the  Saviour  welcomed  even  babes  to  his  bosom, 
rejoicing  that,  *^  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  God  hath 
perfected  praise.'*  How  beautiful  and  submissive  was  the  piety  of 
the  youthful  Samuel,  of  Abijah,  or  of  young  Timothy,  taught  by 
his  mother  and  grandmother  to  know  the  Scriptures  from  his  child- 
hood, and  thereby  made  wise  unto  salvation.  Early  piety  is  the 
first-fruits  of  life  laid  upon  the  altar.  It  is  the  flower  ofFered  in  its 
prime,  and  it  is  no  mean  sacrifice.  If  it  were  asking  the  young  to 
do  something  that  would  make  all  life  before  them  a  dungeon,  one 
would  do  so  with  great  regret ;  but  when  we  invite  the  young  to  be 
Christians  by  seeking  the  inspiration  that  can  make  them  so,  we 
invite  them  to  be  happy,  to  taste  life*s  purest,  most  enduring,  and 
unmingled  happiness. 

There  arc  reasons  especially  for  early  piety.  Youth  is  the 
most  susceptible  season.  The  mind  is  less  clouded  by  prejudice; 
the  heart  is  not  yet  trodden  hard  by  the  feet  of  this  world's  traflSic ; 
the  conscience  is  not  loaded,  irritated,  exasperated  by  the  sense  and 
shadow  of  long  and  inveterate  wrong  doing.  There  are  fewer  thorns 
and  fewer  weeds  in  the  soil  of  the  human  heart.  The  precious 
seed  may  be  cast  in  more  easily.  The  heart,  the  soil,  is  more 
receptive  and  the  result  will  be,  that  such  seed  has  not  been  cast 
upon  the  wayside  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  or  to  be  picked  up  by  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  but  into  good  and  softened  soil,  to  grow  up,  and 
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bear  much  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God.  Lose  the  sexson  of  youth, 
and  you  !«e,  not  the  only  time  of  becoming  savingly  actjuaintcd 
with  God — that  would  be  sad — but  the  very  best  time  of  becoming 
so.  The  coin  may  have  the  image  impressed  upon  it  best  when  it  is 
soft,  and  when  it  has  become  hard  the  impression  will  not  be 
efFsceable  by  the  lapse  of  years.  Sanctify  youth,  therefmrc,  while 
you  have  it.  It  will  not  take  one  single  joy  fiom  your  heart,  or 
diminish  one  bright  and  beautiful  hope  within  you.  It  will  make 
life's  joys  belter  by  sweetening  them  with  true  religion,  and  it  wiU 
make  old  age  peaceful  by  the  rccolleciion  of  a  life  that  has  not  been 
squandered,  but  hoarded,  and  dedicated  to  God,  It  is  in  youth  that 
those  habits  are  formed  that  are  most  lasting.  Impressions  made 
upon  the  young,  it  is  true,  are  often  very  evanescent,  but  rmpressions 
to  be  made  upon  the  aged  are  aJmost  impossible.  Belter,  therefore, 
risk  impressions  that  may  occasionally  fade,  than  attempt  to  make 
impressions  where  the  heart  is  hardened,  and  cannot  be  made 
susceptible  of  them.  What  is  habit  ?  It  has  often  been  called  very 
justly  "a  second  nature."  It  is  when  we  arc  young  that  we  form 
habits.  It  is  when  we  grow  old  that  these  habits  become  fixtures. 
The  habits  are  formed  in  our  early  days,  and  those  habits  thus 
formed  are  fixed  in  the  rest  of  the  days  that  remain.  It  is  therefore 
most  important  that,  whatever  habits  we  form  while  we  arc  young, 
we  should  remember  they  will  likely  last  with  us  to  the  grave.  Let 
UB  seek  now  that  inspiration,  that  only  Teacher,  that  inner  Creator, 
who  can  give  the  heart  an  inclination  that  we  shall  never  regret,  and 
life  those  habits  that,  beautiful  in  youth,  will  be  rich  in  consolatory 
recollections,  when  "  the  strong  men  shall  bow  themselves,  and  those 
that  look  out  of  the  windows  be  darkened," 

Nothing  can  keep  youth  right  except  real,  Scriptural,  evangelical 
Christianity.  There  is  no  law,  motive,  object,  incentive,  that  can 
be  a  substitute  for  it.  Ancient  or  modern  philosophy  will  not  do. 
The  mere  fear  of  man  may  keep  you  right  when  man  looks  on,  but 
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it  will  fail  to  be  of  any  service  when  man  i$  not  looking  on.  Even 
conscience,  which  retains  in  many  much  of  its  original  greatness, 
may  have  a  wrong  standard,  or  may  be  drugged,  stupified,  and  set 
asleep,  or  by  the  passions  bribed  to  be  quiet,  till  they  have  had  their 
swing  and  full  indulgence.  But  if  you  have  this  remembrance  of 
your  Creator,  this  real  religion,  then  in  poverty,  should  that  be  your 
lot,  there  will  be  no  loss  that  this  will  not  be  a  compensation  for. 
In  affliction,  you  will  have  no  pang  that  this  will  not  soothe  and 
heal.  You  will  be  free  in  outward  slavery  ^  you  will  be  patient  in 
pining  sickness;  you  will  be  unmoved  amid  unmerited  reproach. 
You  will  feel  in  high  and  low  places,  in  life's  open  and  public  roadsi 
and  in  life's  sequestered  and  solitary  ones,  ^^  Thou  God  seest  me''-«» 
a  spring  of  action,  and  a  directory  in  life  that  nothing  can  parallel, 
and  nothing  else  can  be  a  substitute  for. 

The  most  satisfying  evidence  of  Christian  character  is  early 
piety.  When  an  old  man,  worn  out  with  the  pleasures,  the  follies, 
frailties,  and  vanities  of  life,  has  recourse  to  religion  and  to  God, 
be  does  so  when  he  has  nothing  else  to  flee  to^-it  is  a  last 
resource.  We  are  thankful  when  it  is  even  that ;  for  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save,  not  only  the  chiefest,  but  the  oldest  sinner 
also.  But  when  we  see  religion  accepted  and  welcomed  in  the 
beydey  of  youth,  we  recognize  a  testimony  given  to  its  excellence, 
its  power,  and  its  truth,  that  nothing  else  can  equal.  In  the  blaze 
of  the  world's  light,  the  young  Christian  prays,  ^^  Lord,  lift  Thou  upon 
me  the  light  of  thy  countenance.^'  Amid  the  abundance  of  the 
world's  good  things  he  prays,  "  Lord,  evermore  give  us  that  living 
bread. '^  When  all  around  him  is  bright,  he  feeU  the  want  of 
another  and  a  higher  sunshine }  and  when  all  in  his  possession  i$ 
abundance,  he  feels  a  want  of  that  heavenly  bread  which  God  alone 
can  supply ;  and  when  all  within  him  is  hope,  he  still  feels  that  there 
is  a  hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed  that  he  must  have,  or  he  caxmot 
be  happy.    The  strongest  credential  of  the  glory,  truth,  and  power 
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of  religion  is  early  conversion  to  God.  "  Remember  now  thy 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor 
the  ycirs  draw  nigh,  when  thou  shah  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
them." 

It  is  early  piety  that  ensures  the  full  enjoyment  of  alt  the  blessings 
of  religion.  It  is  they  (hat  secic  God  early  who  shall  find  Him.  It 
is  they  who  have  longest  known  God;  and  have  longest  lived  under 
the  influence  of  religion,  for  whom  God  has  prepared  one  of  the 
highest,  brightest,  and  happiest  of  the  many  mansions  which  Christ 
has  gone  to  prepare.  There  are  degrees  of  happiness  in  heaven.  Each 
vessel  will  be  full,  but  the  larger  vessel  will  contain  more  than  the 
smaller.  They  who  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  religion  on 
earth  will  surely  be  fitted  to  enter  upon  a  higher  level  In  that  rest  that 
rcmaincth  for  the  people  of  God,  being  made  capable  of  joys,  and 
employments,  and  delights,  of  which  ihey  who  have  late  known 
Christ,  and  have  been  converted  in  old  age,  are  in  a  great  measure 
incapable.  Early  piety  is  the  best  preparation  for  extended  usefulness. 
It  is  they  on  whom  religion  has  early  made  a  deep  impression,  in 
whose  life  it  will  show  itself  most  powerfully  and  permanently  bene- 
ficent. It  is  the  saint  who  has  received  the  earliest  unction  from  the 
Holy  One,  who  will  be  in  after  life  the  most  devoted  servant  to  God. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  those  who  have  watched  the  Christian 
character,  that  the  most  eminent  and  useful  ministers  of  Christ  have 
been  called  to  God  early  in  life ;  and  though  there  are  splendid 
exceptions,  for  which  we  praise  God,  yet  the  law  that  seems  to  run 
through  the  providential  dealings  of  God  is,  that  they  who  have  been 
earliest  impressed  have  received  impressions  the  deepest  and  most 
lasting,  and  in  the  remainder  of  their  life  they  are  the  most 
efficient  servants  and  ministers  of  the  Lord. 

'*  Remember  now  thy  Creator."  To-morrow  is  not  mine,  for  it 
IS  not  yet  come.  Yesterday  is  not  ir.ine,  for  it  is  past.  Ta-6ay  is 
me,  for  it  now  is,     God  says,  "  Seek  mc  early,"  in  the  time  that 
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is  yours  '*  and  you  shall  find  me."  He  does  not  say, "  Procrastinate 
till  to-morrow,"  and  that  He  will  be  found  by  you  then.  Let  us 
remember  that  the  longer  we  put  off  all  solemn  personal  thought 
about  salvation,  the  less  probable  our  salvation  becomes.  Procrasti- 
nation grows  in  strength  just  like  any  other  passion,  the  longer  it  is 
indulged.  He  who  can  put  off  all  thought  about  his  religious  and 
spiritual  condition  to-day,  will  put  it  off  to-morrow  with  greater  ease 
and  with  vastly  greater  success. 

Nor  are  we  sure,  if  we  neglect  the  great  salvation  to-day,  that 
we  shall  see  to-morrow  at  all.  God  has  not  mortgaged  to-morrow 
to  any  one ;  He  has  not  promised  that  you  shall  live  twenty-four 
hours  more ;  at  least  if  He  has,  we  have  not  heard  nor  read  the 
promise.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  we  shall  be  allowed  to 
expend  the  life  that  God  has  given  in  pouring  contempt  upon  his  grace, 
and  despising  the  great  salvation  that  He  has  provided  ? 

Such  procrastination  is  great  sin.  The  fact  that  a  person  procras- 
tinates, or  puts  oiF  a  duty  till  to-morrow,  is  evidence  that  He  k  :ows 
his  duty,  but  that  He  is  not  prepared  to  discharge  it.  You  put  off 
till  to-morrow  what  you  feel  to  be  duty  obligatory  to-day,  and  (dis- 
guise it  as  you  like,  explain  it,  soften  it  as  you  like)  it  is  simply 
hearing  God  say,  "  Do  this,"  and  you  replying,  "  I  will  not  do  it." 
God  says,  "  Do  this  to-day ;"  but  if  you  refuse  to  do  it  to-day,  it  is 
refusing  to  do  it  at  all.  Felix  put  off  the  consideration  of  the 
claims  of  the  gospel  to  a  more  convenient  season  ;  but  there  is  no 
record  that  that  season  came.  And  when  you  put  off  thoughts 
about  religion  till  to-morrow,  you  do  not  first  sin  and  then  confess 
your  sins  j  but  you  positively  confess  your  sins,  and  then  go  and 
deliberately  commit  them.  It  is  not,  "  Remember  to-morrow  ;" 
but  "  Remember  now  thy  Creator "  this  day,  the  only  one  amid 
the  days  of  your  youth  that  you  can  call  thoroughly  your  own 

Continued  rejection  of  the  truth,  which  is  otherwise  worded  by 
the  Apostle  Paul  as  real  neglect,  for  he  does  not  say,  *^  How  shall 
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wc  escape  if  wc  njict"  but  what  tt  equivalent  to  it,  "  if  we  neglect 
»o  great  salvation  ?" — I  say,  ccaselcis  neglect  of  the  great  salvation 
provokes  Gu<l  ultimately  to  withdraw  the  offers  of  the  gospel 
altogether  Where  arc  the  seven  churchci  ni  Asia  ?  Their  ruini 
testify  that  they  knew  their  day,  and  they  availed  themselves  not  of 
it.  la  Jerusalem  the  mosque  of  Omar  is  now  where  the  temple 
once  stood ;  and  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  is  heard  where  David's 
Psalms  were  sung  before ;  and  why  ?  "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
if  thou  bsdsc  luiown,  even  thou,  ac  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things 
which  belong  unto  thy  pcaca  I  but  now  they  are  hid  irom  thine 
cy«-" 

Those  who  hear  truth,  duty,  privilege  to-day,  and  yet  neglect  it, 
arc  rcnderingthemselves  more  and  more  fit  to  reject  it  when  to-morrow 
comes.  They  who  have  neglected  in  the  past,  will  be  nnore  and 
more  able  to  reject  what  is  offered  to  them  in  the  future.  There  is 
a  hardening  or  a  softening  influence  going  on  in  every  man  who 
htars  the  gospel.  Wc  are  cither  feeling  it  the  savour  of  life,  or  the 
savour  of  death.  Our  hearts  arc  cither  becoming  more  tender, 
suiceptible,  deeply  and  spiritually  impressed,  or  they  are  becoming 
harder,  more  obdurate,  and  less  open  to  the  urgent  calls  and  privi- 
leges of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  is  a  very  solemn  thought  that  no 
man  comes  into  the  house  of  God,  and  retires  as  he  entered.  He 
has  carried  away  with  him  an  influence  that  will  make  him  more 
ready  to  listen  to  the  gospel,  or  more  ready  to  reject  it.  That 
influence  will  go  with  you ;  and  when  you  hear  the  same 
truths  repeated,  in  more  urgent  and  penetrating  accents  perhaps,  you 
vill  be  more  able  to  repel,  resist,  and  despise  them.  "  To-day  if 
vill  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  heart."  If  you  will  hear  his 
E  to-day,  your  heart  will  not  be  hardened  i  but  if  you  will  not 
hear  his  voice  lo-day,  then  your  heart  will  be  hardened.  And  after 
the  heart  is  thoroughly  hardened,  the  commission  may  come  from  the 
skies, "  Cut  down  that  tree  :  it  is  a  cumbcrcr  of  the  ground."    It  may 
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be  that  that  commission  was  to  be  executed  on  some  of  us,  but  that 
the  great  Mediator  has  interposed,  and  pleaded,  ^^  Lord,  spare  it 
another  year.  If  it  bring  forth  fruit,  well.  If  not,  then  cut  it 
down." 

If  Solomon  had  asked  you  to  undergo  a  penance,  or  to  make 
a  great  sacrifice,  or  to  engage  in  some  arduous  uphill,  vexatious 
pursuit,  even  then  one  would  employ  all  the  argument,  eloquence, 
and  energy,  that  a  soul  impressed  by  a  deep  sense  of  real  religion 
could  possibly  employ  s  but  he  invites  you  to  be  happy.  Why  pro* 
crastinate  being  happy  I  Why  drink  from  a  broken  cistern  with 
the  fountain  at  hand  i  Why  live  in  the  shadow,  when  you  may  in 
the  sunshine  i  Why  walk  with  the  world  where  all  is  peril,  snare, 
vanity,  and  vexation,  and  refuse  to  walk  with  God,  where  the  walk 
is  pleasantness  on  earth,  and  everlastii^|)eace9  when  time  shall  be  no 
more? 


. 
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Solomon  iht  '^ttntbtr. 

•HE  last  two  chapters  of  Ecclcsbstcs  contain  the  ripest 
thoughts  and  counsels  of  the  royal  preacher.  The 
eleventh  chapter  is  strictly  the  preface  to  the  twelfth 
and  the  twelfth  is  the  corollary  that  flows  from  it. 
But  the  eleventh  begins  with  clear,  practical  advice,  in 
ich  words  as  these,  *'  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters," 
y(^>  that  is,  give  away  of  your  beniiicence  to  the  poor,  and 
J  It  you  will  find  that  though  you  experience  no  blessing  to- 
iN^  day  or  to-morrow,  in  some  shape  it  will  return  to  you  with 
interest.  "  Give  a  portion  to  seven,  and  also  to  eightj 
for  ihou  knowcst  not  what  evil  shall  be  upon  the  earth."  This  verse 
ought  to  be  read  properly,  "  Give  a  portion  to  seven  parts,  and  even 
to  eight,  for  thou  knowcst  not  which  shall  prosper."  I  would  ex- 
plain it  thus  i  if  I  wished  to  convey  to  a  distant  land  a  cargo  very 
va'.uable,  and  if  I  were  not  acquainted,  as  they  were  not  in  ancient 
times,  with  the  modern  and  mostvaluablesystemof  insurance,  instead 
of  sending  all  my  cargo  by  one  ship,  and  committing  it  to  one 
venture,  so  that  if  that  ship  were  lost,  I  should  lose  all;  I  would 
rather  divide  it  among  seven  ships,  for  some  of  the  seven  would  be 
sure  to  arrive  in  safety  at  the  desired  haven.  It  is  practical  com- 
1  sense.  Do  not  stake  all  that  you  have  upon  a  single  result ; 
i  sense,  as  well  as  act  on  Christian  principle  i  for  practical 
arrangements  in  this  economy  are  not  incompatible  with  the  high 
cipks  that  fit  the  life  to  come. 
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He  then  tells  uS)**If  the  clouds  be  full  of  rain,  thejr  empty 
themselves  upon  the  earth ;  and  if  the  tree  fall  toward  the  south,  or 
toward  the  north)  in  the  place  where  the  tree  falleth,  there  it  shall 
be,''  it  is  too  heavy  for  you  to  lift  up  again,  and  it  cannot  of  itself 
take  root  again*  ^*  He  that  observeth  the  wind  shall  not  sow.** 
You  must,  therefore,  do  the  good  that  you  can  with  the  means  that 
you  have,  and  not  be  afhtid  of  contingencies  which  never  may  occur, 
or  wait  for  opportunities  which  may  not  present  themselves.  *^  In  the 
morning,''  therefore^  "  sow  Ay  seed,**  that  is,  in  spring,  **  and  in 
the  evening,*'  that  is>  the  harvest,  **  withhold  not  thine  hand  /*  for 
**  thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper.**  Then  he  says,  "  But 
if  a  man  live  many  years,  and  rejoice  in  them  all,  yet  let  him  remem- 
ber the  days  of  darkness,**  that  is  to  say,  that  this  life  will  be  Its 
twilight.  Its  close.  Speaking  then  to  the  young,  he  says,  "  Rejoice, 
O  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth***  I  mm  very  doubtful  if  they  interpret  this  passage 
aright  who  think  it  is  a  piece  of  sacred  irony  or  sacred  sarcasm. 
Some  have  translated  it  as  if  it  were,  **  Well,  rejoice,  O  young 
man,  in  thy  youth,  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee,  walk  after  the  lusts  and 
appedtei  of  your  own  heart,  but  recollect  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  these  things.**  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  the  preacher 
meant,  Rejoice^  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  enjoy  the  sunshine  of 
life,  enjoy  ail  that  h  beautiful  around  you,  but  always  cany  with  you 
a  sense  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  your  responsibility  to  Him.  It 
is  saying  to  the  young,  Rejoice  in  thy  "  youth.**  It  is  as  natural  for 
a  child  to  laugh,  for  a  young  man  to  be  happy,  as  it  is  for  the  winds 
to  blow  and  the  streams  to  roll ;  and  it  would  be  a  very  sad  feet  if  it 
were  otherwise.  Indulge  your  preference,  whatever  that  preference 
may  be,  walk  in  the  way  of  thine  heart ;  and  in  the  sight  of  thine 
eyes,  whatever  they  may  desire,  but  carry  with  you  this  regulating 
principle,  and  this  dominating  recollection  which  will  keep  you  from 
the  evil,  and  guide  you  to  the  good ;  and  remember  throughout,  that  for 
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all  thi$9  whether  good  or  evil,  God  will  bring  you  into  jwdgiliMBt.  In 
the  twelfth  chapter,  the  preacher  presents  the  most  beutifiil  and 
picturesque  representations  of  man  that  one  can  select  fiom  any  part 
of  the  Bible,  still  more  fiom  any  uninspired  writer,  sincient  or  nio- 
dern.     It  is  the  description  of  the  architecture  of  die  house  in  which 
man  lives ;  a  beautiful,  apposite,  and  suggestive  picture.     It  is  not 
possible  that  Solomon  could  have  written  it  uninstructed  by  a  hig^ 
inspiration.     But  otherwise,,  we  know  that  he,  like  the  rest  of  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  wrote  as  he  wts  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.     He  says,  first  of  all.  Remember  thy  Creator,, 
just  when  that  remembrance  will  be  sweetest,  **  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth/'  Do  not  think  that  religion  will  make  youth  sad,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  will  make  it  more  happy.  It  makes  life's  early  days  smooth,  and 
lifers  later  days  less  burdensome.  And  remember  it  especially  when  the 
remembrance  of  God  will  make  the  deepest  and  the  most  plastic  impres- 
sion upon  the  heart,  before  those  evil  days  those  sad  and  gloomy  days 
come  when  the  pleasure  that  you  now  feel  in  life  shall  be  removed, 
and  the  weariness,  and  in  some  degree  the  gloom  of  old  age  shall 
overtake  you.     He  gives  next  a  truly  graphic  picture  of  what  may 
be  expected  in  old  age  :  ^^  While  the  sun,  or  the  light,  or  the  moon, 
or  the  stars  be  not  darkness,  nor  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain." 
That  is  a  picture  of  the  horizon  as  it  seems  to  him,  not  that  the  sun 
does  not  shine  upon  an  old  man's  grey  hairs,  as  it  shines  upon  the 
babe's  bright  brow,  but  that  it  appears  very  different  to  the  one  from 
what  it  does  to  the  other. 

The  truth  is,  sunshine  or  clouds  do  not  come  from  without,  they 
proceed  from  within.  A  very  sad  and  heavy  heart  will  make  your 
own  bright  fireside  look  sad  ;  and  a  very  joyous  heart  will  light  up 
a  dungeon's  gloom  with  all  the  brightness  ot  noon  day.  It  is  what 
the  inner  man  is  that  constitutes  the  joy  or  the  sadness  of  the  outer 
world.  Let  all  be  right  within,  and  all  will  respond  in  music  from 
without. 
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Solomon  adds,   "Then    shall    the  dust  return  to  the    earth 
as  it  was,  and   the  spirit  shall   return   unto  God  who  gave   it.*' 
What  absurdity    it   is   to   say   that  there  is  no  allusion   to   im- 
mortality in  the  Old  Testament,  or  to  pretend,  as  some  have 
attempted   to  do,   that  there   is   no    proof  of  a   hereafter  in  the 
Old  Testament   Scriptures.     Here   is    a   most   plain   and  explicit 
testimony  that  man  is  composed  of  two  parts — one  part  that  is  the 
efflorescence  of  dust,  and  that  returns  to  dust  again  ;  and  a  part  that 
is  not  dust,  and  of  whom  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  re- 
turn" was  never  spoken — ^namely,  the  immortal  and  the  precious  soul. 
This  is  one  of  the  thoughts  that  most  intensely  lighten  the  fore- 
bodings of  death  to  a  Christian — that  when  that  hour  comes  to  him 
which  comes  to  all,  it  is  simply  the  house,  the  frail  house,  in  which 
he  has  sojourned  for  a  season,  &lling  to  pieces  by  the  touch  of  the 
messenger  of  God ;  while  the  man  himself,  that  is,  the  soul,  unscathed, 
uninjured,  uninterrupted,   not  for  a  moment  unconscious,  returns 
upward  on  outspread  pinion,  and  finds  its  rest  and  its  home  in  the 
bosom  of  God.     To  a  real  Christian,  there  is  no  such  thing,  in  the 
vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  as  death  ;  there  is  transition,  but  there  is 
no  extinction ;  there  is  exchange,  but  there  is  no  destruction  of  life. 
There  is  not  even,  I  believe,  in  the  case  of  a  Christian,  a  suspension 
of  the  continuity  of  conscious  life  from  the  moment  that  he  becomes 
ill  to  the  moment  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  God.     It  is  true 
there  is  pain ;  there  must  be  the  agony  of  a  dissolving  frame  that 
will  be  penalty  to  the  wicked,  but  it  is  no  penalty  to  the  child  of 
God  ;  it  is  one  of  the  pains  that  he  must  feel,  as  he  feels  the  cold 
weather  and  the  biting  frosts  ;  but  still  it  is  not  in  his  case  a  curse. 
All  he  does  is  to  lay  aside  this  outer  robe  in  which  he  has  ministered 
as  a  Levite  in  the  outer  temple,  leaving  it  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
Him  who  made  it,  and  takes  his  flight,  and  enters,  a  holy  and 
officiating  priest,  into  the  true  holy  place,  and  so  is  for  ever  with  the 
Lord. 
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Having  thus  described  the  importance  of  learning  these  things, 
and  given  also  this  picturesque  representation  of  old  age,  not  more 
piciurc'sque  than  ii  is  true,  he  says  of  all  recorded  in  the  Book 
of  which  this  chapter  is  the  last,  "  I  have  tasted  every  pleasure, 
I  have  plunged  into  every  fully,  I  have  got  every  enjoyment" — 
as  he  tells  us  in  the  second  chapter,  "  I  said  in  mine  heart, 
Go  to  now,  I  will  prove  thcc  with  mirth,  therefore  enjny  pleasure  i 
and,  behold,  this  also  is  vanity.  I  said  of  laughter,  Ic  is  mad  :  and 
of  mirth,  What  docth  it?  I  sought  in  mine  heart  to  give  myself 
unto  wine,  yet  acquainting  mine  heart  with  wisdom  ;  and  to  lay  hold 
on  folly,  tiil  I  might  see  what  was  that  good  for  the  sons  of  men, 
which  they  should  do  under  the  heaven  all  the  days  of  their  life.  I 
made  me  great  works  ;  1  builded  mc  houses  ;  I  planted  me  vine- 
yards ;  I  made  me  gardens  and  orchards,  and  I  planted  trees  in  them 
of  all  kind  of  fruits ;  I  made  me  pools  of  water,  to  water  therewith 
the  wood  that  bringcth  forth  trees ;  I  got  me  servants  and  maidens, 
and  had  servants  born  in  my  house  ;  also  1  had  great  possessions  of 
great  and  small  cattle  above  all  that  were  in  Jerusalem  before  me  :  I 
gathered  mc  also  silver  and  gold,  and  the  peculiar  treasure  of  kings 
and  of  the  provinces" — in  short,  he  got  every  enjoyment  that  this 
world  could  get;  and  what  was  his  opinion  of  it  all  ?  "  Vanity  of 
vanities}"  and  still  worse,  he  adds,  "vexation  of  spirit."  There- 
fore the  experiment  whether  the  springs  of  earth  can  minister 
enjoyment  to  man  does  not  remain  to  be  made  ;  the  experiment  has 
been  made,  and  made  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  made 
when  there  was  no  restriction,  and  the  result  of  it  all  was,  "  Vanity 
ities,  all  is  vanity."  Chesterfield,  the  accomplished  writer — 
more  accomplished  in  writing  upon  the  external  courtesies  of  life  than 
acquainted  with  its  inner  and  its  moral  excellences — said  when  he 
approaching  death,  "  I  have  been  behind  the  scenes,  and  know 
how  true  Solomon  spoke  when  he  said,  '  Vanity  of  vaJiitics.'  *' 
'Viid  Goi-the,  a  most  acccmplished   German   genius,   said,  "I  am 
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now  fourscore  years  old,  and  I  can  sincerely  say  I  have  not 
had  a  single  minute^s  true  happiness  in  all  nay  life.*'  He  was  a  man 
who  repudiated  Christianity  —  its  fears^  its  hopes,  its  prospects. 
Byron  was  anodier ;  the  poem  that  he  wrote  when  near  his  end  was 
a  proof  of  utter,  bitter,  and  painful  disappointment  in  all  he  bad 
experienced  in  life.  And  the  reason  is  plain  enough.  It  is  evidence 
of  man's  fall  that  he  tries  to  find  enjoyment  on  earth  ;  but  it  is  the 
evidence  of  the  grandeur  of  man's  soul  that  he  will  be  disappointed 
in  trying  to  satisfy  it  from  the  things  of  this  life. 

Then  he  adds,  "  The  preacher  sought  to  find  out  acceptable 
words ;  and  that  which  was  written  was  upright,  even  words  of  truth." 
Here  is  a  precedent  for  preachers.  We  should  not  only  try  to  find 
instructive  thoughts,  but  we  should  try  to  clothe  them  in  what  are  the 
most  "acceptable  words."  First  of  all,  let  us  have  instructive 
thoughts;  and  when  that  is  attained,  find  acceptable  or  agreeable 
words. 

He  then  describes  tht  Mttltre  cf  swh  words,  and  comes  to  ^^  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  maCMf/*  Kt  says,  ^^  In  making  of  books 
there  is  no  end  >"  you  may  make  as  many  as  you  please,  you  will 
not  accomplish  the  great  result  tbiit  you  desire  ;  "  and  much  study  is 
a  weariness  of  the  flesh."  We  are  all  working  men ;  I  believe  from 
the  prime  minister  down  to  the  humblest  peasant  at  the  plough,  or 
the  poorest  labourer  on  the  streets  of  London,  we  are  all  working 
men.  And  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  they  that  use  the  hand,  as 
the  carpenter  does,  or  the  foot,  as  the  postman  does,  live  longer  and 
are  not  so  soon  conscious  of  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,  as  they  that 
use  that  more  delicate  instrument  called  the  brain,  the  use  of  which 
exhausts  more  and  shortens  life  sooner. 

'*  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter :  Fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandments."  Fear  God,  worship  Him,  love  Him, 
trust  m  Him,  rejoice  in  Him,  and  keep  his  conmiandments  as  the 
proof  and  evidence  of  your  confidence  in  Him  and  obedience  to 


whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil." 

Let  the  young  store  their  memory  with  such  practical  precepts  as 
these  ;  let  the  aged  gladden  their  declining  years  with  the  joyous 
hopes  that  arc  here  indicated. 
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•  HE  Bcventy-second  Psalm  is  a  prophecy  of  the  future 
g]ory  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  King  of  Zion,  the 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  eanh.  The  prayer  is 
addressed  to  the  Father  to  give  unto  him  whom 
He  hath  set  on  his  holy  hill  those  judgments 
and  that  righteousness  which  belong  to  Him 
in  his  royal  capacity,  and  which  it  is  his  province  to 
fulfil  over  all  the  eanh.  The  prediction  concerning 
Him  is  that "  He  shall  judge  thy  people,"  that  is,  the 
Gentiles,  not  with  unrighteousness  or  unfairness,  but 
"  with  righteousness ;  and  the  poor,"  who  are  apt  to  be 
despised  in  the  decisions  or  in  the  judgments  of  this  world, 
*' shall  then  be  heard,  and  defended,  and  ministered  to,  as  much 
as  the  great,  the  wealthy,  and  the  powerful."  It  is  also  promised 
that  Messiah  "  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people }"  that  just  as 
bis  gospel  was  preached  to  the  poor,  so  his  care  and  sympathy 
shall  be  manifested  in  their  defence.  The  nations  converted  to 
Him  shall  fear  Him  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure ;  that  is, 
for  ever  throughout  all  generations. 

Then  the  symbol  under  which  this  influence  of  the  gospel 
preached  faithfully  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  that  **  He 
shall  come  down,"— his  influence—**  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass," 
softly  and  gently  like  the  showers  of  April  that  water  the  earth,  and 
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make  the  spring  bud  and  burse  forth  into  the  glories  of  summer. 
The  promise  is  that  in  his  days  not  the  wicJccd  usurper,  hut  the 
righteous  man  shall  flourish.  At  present  matters  are  often  so  much 
the  opposite,  that  even  David  stumbled  and  began  to  feci  as  if  there 
were  no  God,  till  he  went  into  the  sanctuary,  and  then  the  matter 
was  explained  to  him.  But  in  that  day  when  Christ  shall  reign  over 
all  the  earth,  the  righteous  man  shall  be  the  prosperous  man,  and 
only  he ;  and  abundance  of  peace  shall  spitai  over  all  the  etmh  as 
long  as  the  moon  endureth,  that  is,  for  ever.  The  extent  of  his 
doniiiiwn  will  be  from  one  >ea  to  another ;  frum  the  Medtterrajiein  lo 
the  Ulaclc  Sea,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  C»pian,  over  the  Atlantic 
Mnd  in  tho  isles  of  the  Atlantic,  the  P^iiic,  and  the  German  Sea  -, 
and  fiom  the  Rivor  Jordsn  to  tho  uusrinoH  ends  of  Uie  habitable 
globe. 

And  he  addi,  they  that  dwell  now  in  the  wildcrneM  shall  then 
bow  before  him  ;  and  ihc^  that  arc  his  enemies  shall  be  depressed  or 
humbled,  fur  they  shall  lick  the  duX.  7'he  kinira  of  Tarshish  and 
of  the  isles  shall  bring  Him  presents  expressive  of  their  loyally  to 
Him  )  and  the  kings  of  the  cast  thill  olTer  to  Him  gifts  also  expres- 
sive of  their  allegiance  to  Him.  Yea,  all  kings,  as  such  and  in  their 
royal  capacity,  shall  cast  their  crowns  before  Him,  and  all  nations 
in  their  national  capacities  shall  express  their  homage  and  their 
adoration  and  their  service  to  Himi  for  they  will  see  what  is  here 
promised,  that  He  bhall  deliver  the  needy  when  he  ciicth,  and  the 
poor,  and  him  that  hath  no  helper.  While  He  shall  live  unto  Him 
shall  be  given  of  the  gold  of  Sheba  ;  that  is,  all  thu  is  rich  and 
great  in  Shebai  prayer  shall  be  made  t«  Him,  not  as  it  is  in  our  trans- 
lation, fsr  him,  continually  ;  and  He  shall  be  daily  praised. 

And  then  the  very  handful  of  corn  in  the  earth  that  now  grows  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  so  small  that  no  harvest  Can  be  expected 
from  tt,  shall  then  be  so  blessed  and  so  prosper  that  the  fruit  thereof 
shall  be  like  Lebanon  ;  and  they  of  that  city  that  hath  fouiulations. 
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whose  builder  and  maker  is  God,  shall  flourish  and  grow  up  like  the 
very  grass  of  the  earth. 

Then  the  thrilling  prediction  closes  the  Psalm,  his  name  above 
all  sectarian  names,  all  denominational  or  distinctive  names;  all 
names  of  saints  or  angels,  or  priest,  or  minister,  or  apostle,  shall 
endure  lor  ever ;  his  name  alone  shall  be  continued  as  long  as  the 
sun,  and  men  shall  be  made  happy  in  HiiA,Bnd  all  nations  shall  adore 
and  praise  and  bless  him. 

Then  concludes  the  Psalm,  Blessed  or  praised,  or  glorified,  be 
the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  fer  it  will  be  Telt  then  what  he 
predicts  now,  that  He  enlj  doeth  wondrous  riiiitgs.  And  then  he 
prays  that  this  glorious  name  may  be  [Hraised,  "  Hallowed  be  thy 
glorious  name  for  ever."  And  he  pniya,  **  Let  die  whole  earth  be 
filled  with  his  glory."  And  he  concludes,  tt  the  expression  of  the 
earnestness  of  his  wish,  *'  Amen  and  Amen,"  that  is,  "  So  be  it." 

The  last  verse  states  that  "  The  prayers  of  David  the  son  of 
Jesse  are  ended."  Are  ended  when  t  Only  when  Christ's  name  is 
exalted  above  every  name,  when  the  wh<de  earth  is  filled  with  his 
glory }  whenall  are  blenedm  Him, and  allnatlMK  call  Him  bletwd  1 
then  David's  prayers  will  be  translated  into  David's  praise  i  for  pn^ 
■hall  only  end  by  being  resolved  into  praise. 
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HAT  changes  have  taken  place  on  the  earth,  in 
society  and  Jn  the  world  at  lai^e,  since  the  days 
of  the  patriarchs  !  In  the  material  world,  steam 
and  electricity  have  brought  the  distant  near  to  an 
extent  ancient  seers  never  dreamed  of.  Continents 
are  near  neighbours,  nations  are  sisters,  and  the  out- 
lying tribes  of  the  earth  are  placed  almost  at  our 
doors.  In  the  literary  world,  the  priming  press  has  increased 
I  the  intellectual  triumph  which  it  records.  The  modern 
'  newspaper  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  marvel,  while  it 
remains  one  of  the  greatest.  What  is  spoken  in  secret  to-day  will 
be  echoing  over  the  world  to-mortow.  The  discussions  and  debates 
that  in  ancient  times  could  be  heard  by  a  handful  are,  in  a  few  hours, 
printed,  and  spread,  and  read  by  nations.  Arcturus,  Orion,  and  the 
Pleiades  are  weighed,  and  their  distances  are  determined  with  an 
accuracy  literally  astonishing.  The  fauna  and  Hora  of  the  earth, 
existing  long  before  man  appeared,  are  brought  up  into  light,  and 
classiJied,  and  worked  into  results  full  of  information,  interest,  and 
beauty.  A  famine  in  one  country  is  now  impossible  while  there  is 
plenty  in  another.  The  Abrahams  and  Jacobs  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  bad  years  need  not  travel  to  distant  lands  in  search  of 
corn.  Our  ships  bring  the  abundance  of  Russia,  Germany,  and 
cover  the  necessities  of  England.  The  days  spent  in 
ncd  into  hours.     The  Great  Eas 
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would  hold  all  the  freights  of  all  the  ship9  of  Solomon.  London 
exceeds  in  population  Jerusalem,  Rome^  and  Athens,  and  in  wealth 
the  whole  ancient  world.  The  British  Museum  contains  more  books 
than  Alexandria  and  all  its  cotemporary  libraries  together.  In  these 
and  other  respects,  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  are  stupendous. 
Were  Abraham,  or  Solomon,  or  David  to  rise  from  their  graves,  and 
visit  Paris,  or  New  York,  or  London,  they  would  not  believe  they 
are  cities  of  that  world  they  left,  or,  indeed,  the  creations  of  men. 

If  we  turn  to  the  religious  and  moral  changes  that  have  passed 
upon  the  world  since  Abraham  dwelt  in  his  tent,  or  Job  sat  on  his 
Eastern  plains,  or  Solomon  amaxed  the  Queen  of  Sheba  by  the 
display  of  the  splendour  of  his  palace,  we  shall  find  the  revolution 
no  less  remarkable.  Christianity  is  no  longer  veiled  fn  types  and 
symbols,  and  is  accepted  and  gloried  In  by  prince,  noble,  and  peasant. 
Its  inspiration  gives  tone  and  purity  to  laws,  customs,  and  institutions. 
Life  is  secure^  and  its  destruction  sure  to  be  avenged ;  property  is 
guarded,  whether  it  be  the  furniture  of  a  cottage,  or  the  precious 
contents  of  a  palace.  Each  man*s  house  is  his  castle,  and  all  the 
laws  of  England  lend  it  security  and  sacredness.  Schools  for  the 
education  of  children,  and  universities  for  the  instruction  of  scholars, 
are  universal.  Wherever  man  is  found,  a  place  of  worship  is  pro- 
vided, and  the  gospel  is  preached,and  Bibles  are  sown  as  seed  in  spring. 
What  was  once  a  national  cistern  has  become  a  world*wide  fountain. 
Where  Jews  only  drank,  millions  of  every  nation,  kindred,  and 
tongue  now  slake  their  thirst,  and  are  refreshed  and  made  happy. 

God  Is  in  history  fer  more  visible  than  in  Nature.  We  can  trace 
the  divine  footprints  In  the  land  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees — in  the  life 
of  the.  ancient  emir  and  patriarch  Job — In  Goshen,  in  the  land  of 
Egypt — ^i|i  the  complicated  events  of  the  birth,  anointing,  victories, 
and  death  of  David — in  the  palace,  and  the  temple,  and  the  schools 
of  the  prophets^ — ^in  the  glories  of  Solomon's  reign.  We  recognize 
the  divine  mercy  forgiving  their  sins,  overruling  their  errors,  and  out 
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of  their  fills  evdving  new  truths,  and  scjmering  tinespeetiedUcMii^ 
and  hopes,  and  joys.  We  can  see  the  divine  power  nisiflg  JoaqJi. 
to  higjh  office  for  good^-KipeningtheRedSeatedietnuisitofliisowa 
—cleaving  the  rock,  that  his  peqple  mi^t  not  die  of  thirst— and 
raining  bread  from  heaven,  that  thcjr  mij^t  have  enouglk  to  eat. 
We  hear  God  in  the  ripples  and  streams  of  individual  life,  and  In  dw 
cataracts  and  torrents  of  national  progress;  **  Great  and  marveDooa 
are  thj  works.  Lord  God  Almi^ty :  just  and  true  are  tbj  wiqra, 
thou  King  of  saints." 

In  our  retrospect  of  die  lives  and  lessons  of  die  andent 
patriarchs,  we  must  remember,  for  our  profit,  the  apostolic  Ittson, 
^^  Wherefore  seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  die  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  fiiith/* 

These  patriarchs  have  long  ago  entered  into  rest,  their  trials  and 
their  mission  are  ended,  they  now  shine  as  stars  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven ;  being  dead^  they  yet  speak  on  earth.  Like  a  shining  cloud, 
they  are  now  above  and  around  us.  But  brilliant  as  was  their  past, 
and  glorious  as  is  their  present,  we  are  not  to  look  to  them  as  if  they 
could  help  us,  but  to  Jesus  only.  Cherish  their  memory  with  an  admir* 
ing  feeling,  recount  their  virtues  with  praise  to  God,  but  in  life's  troubled 
sea,  in  sickness,  sorrow,  or  at  seventy,  do  not  look  to  them.  They 
have  nothing  to  spare,  and  no  commission  to  give.  This  would  be  look* 
ing  at  the  stars  at  noon,  at  the  servant  while  the  sovereign  is  present. 

Looking  to  Christ  alone,  you  will  see  greater  glory  than  shines 
from  all  creation ;.  you  will  see  in  Him  all  things  yours,  life  and 
death,  things  present  and  things  to  come,  impossibilities  no  longer 
insuperable  difficulties,  no  more  discouragements,  and  all  things 
working  together  for  your  present  and  everlasting  good.  The  far 
distant  draws  near,  and  the  long  promised  becomes  certain,  and  all 
men,  from  Abraham  downward  to  the  most  gifted  or  excellent  of  living 
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m«in,  take  thfeif  pfrtdStihfed  arid  pfbptf  pfecc,  ifid  Shifte  Ih  14  lustre 
given  ttofn  frdtn  Ihtf  thfOfttS,  A6t  thlgif  oWli.  Lottk  t6  HiA  kfoHfe  k§ 
the  gftat  Sih.-beartlr,  liylftg  oft  Hlffi  Iht  feurdfeh  6f  duir  SlfiS,  cSSfiftg  dn 
Him  dll  6tlf  cattily  liking  for  d«liVt^!-aftC6  fttmi  et^^ffhsdAg  d^Sth 
through  his  btedd  6hl)r,  and  &  figfit  to   ftdWal  gldfy  thlr(Jtlgh  his 

right^utft^ss  6hiy.    Lbok  f6  Hirft  as  ymt  Riftpm^ntatlve,  Mtdtetof , 

and  Adrtredte  with  iht  f^ihety  aftd  fe\fef  lltiflg  td  fttaka  ifltefeesfsibii 

for  as.  D6ts  thi*  law  tc«id€frtfi  f  Me  stnw^tt^  **  1  have  magntflad  It.*^ 

Ddtis  Bahlft  cry j  Cirt  it  tteWh  f  Jttirt  aftSW«S,  *^  Spaf 6  krlbthef  year. ** 
Ddf  we  .A*s|j6ftd  /     Ht  fepltes,  *«  1  WHI  Mnt  l^i^e  of  forsake  thee." 

Avett  yduf  eyfes  from  the  mest  lUusttibtii  df  the  jjatrlafchs,  and 

"  in  all  time  of  your  wealth,  in  all  ti/hC  tt  y6Mt  tflhulatloh,  in  the 
hour  of  death,  and  ih  the  day  erf  JudgWierit,'*  **  Behbld  the  Lamb  of 

Obd,  whb  taketh  awsy  the  slw  bf  the  tc^ofld."  There  it  ho  dlstanti- 
from  whleh  the  ieatihg  ihotight  may  itbt  rite  fb  Him,  m?  itofee  or 
tumult  In  whith  the  ery  bf  the  heart  may  fibt  be  heard  by  Him,  ho 

difficulty  Whfth  Me  il  QnwHliHg  tr  unable  tor  iblt^e,  Ab  iAteresf,  how- 
ever tliiy  bf  trivial,  which  He  Will  itot  take  cafe  tt.  He  holds  death 
a  cdnquefed  victim  Ih  the  hafld  that  bttde  was  hailed  t6  the  Cfbss. 
There  i^  ftb  btllever '*  grave  fmo  Whicll  light  dbes  ttot  hbw  shirie  from 

abfdken  sepulehft  ih  Arimathea.    "  Vea,  when  I  walk  through  the 

valley  of  the  shadbW  bf  death j  I  Will  ffeaf  rtb  evil,  for  ThbU  aft  With 
me,  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me." 

No  patriarch  died  an  atonement  for  me.  No  patriarch  lives 
to  intercede  for  me.  Neither  Abraham,  Isaac,  nor  Jacob  are  able 
to  save,  or  are  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  To  Ihem — the  noblest, 
best,  and  brigMHI  if  them  att^^  tm  116I  to  look  Htpt  Tbey  are  faint 
stars.  Jesus  is-A^  Sun  of  Righteousness.  THty  mtc  dim  in  his 
splendour,  and  poor  beside  his  riches.  Nor  are  we  to  look  to  them 
as  perfect  patterns  or  examples.  They  were  sinners  such  as  we 
are,  and  their  lives  often  diverged  from  the  perfect  example  of  Jesus. 
They  all  were  fallen,  all  wef e  fiiWedy  all  had  much  that  needed  par- 
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don,  nodiing  dutt  cooninued  merit.  We  ve  to  faOow  dtnn  just 
u&r  u  they  followed  ChriM.  Tb^  we  iaattoeet  of  true  believen 
fiundng,  or  fitUing,  or  conquering  unid  die  twtli^  of  the  creriasting 
gospel,  and  amid  diffieultieSf  dangert,  and  ^potitioa,  neitber  ex- 
hautted  nor  uncommon  now.  So  fiur,  their  Uvea  are  moat  inatructive^ 
the  lig^ta  and  shadows  in  them  full  of  intereat,  and  tiie  lesaons  we 
may  read  as  we  study  theoif  practical  and  rich  in  suggestions.  But 
forallthairelates  to  our  pardon,  our  piagrest^M  prospects  bejrondthe 
grave,  and  our  hopes  of  that  future  which  dawns  brighter  and  draws 
nearer  every  day,  for  all  that  ttrengdienB  and  cocouraget  to  run  with 
patience  the  race  set  before  ut,  we  must  look  to  Him  only  who  is 
the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith. 

Christ  a!one  was  and  is  the  Perfect  One,  the  everlasting  and 
divine  exception  in  the  current  of  humanity,  the  only  Being  who  wore 
our  nature,  breathed  our  air,  and  trod  our  earth,  in  whom  was  no  fault 
or  flaw,  to  whom  all  creation  will  one  day  turn  with  adoring  praise, 
and  in  whom  all  ages  will  be  glorified,  and  from  whom  all  blessings  will 
continually  flow  over  and  upon  a  happy  universe.  Xo  whom  can 
we  go  but  unto  Thee?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  We 
believe  that  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  Pale 
all  stars,  however  bright !  lade  all  flickering  lights  I  The  Sun 
of  Righteousness  has  risen  with  healing  in  his  wings. 
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